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are made of Prof. Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, and are healthful and nutritious because they restore 
to the flour the phosphates that were lost with the bran in the process of bolting. 
The deficiency of the phosphates is a frequent source of ill health, and they are not only an 
important nutritive principle, but also an indispensable element in the construction of all the bodily 


tissues 
These Baking Powders have received the indorsement of the prominent Physicians of this and 


other countries, 


BARON LiesiG, the world-renowned German Chemist, said : 
“It is certain that the nutritive value of the flour will be increased ten per cent, by your inven- 


tion.”’ 
vil ‘ 


Che late Dr. SAwvrn Jackson, Professor of the Institutes of Medicine in the University of 
Pennsylvania, said: 

“Your preparation, while it makes a light, eet, palatable bread, restores to it the phosphate of 
lime which had been separated from the flour, and thus adapts it as an aliment for the maintenance 
of a healthy state of the organization.” 

The “Horsrorp ALMANAC AND Coox Book” sent free on application to the manufacturers, 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Providence, R. I. 
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hest servite is given by 


Guaranteed. a the Nonpare!l Velveteens; they 











cannot bt listignguished from 
Obtained at the late Amsterdam (Holland) In- ‘ 
ternational Exhibition, for superiority over all other 5, amma 
makes of Velveteens, the only medal awarded. ty 
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“Pjonpareil” «+> 
» Velveteen. 








Journal des Demoisel/les (Paris) 


“Nonparell Velveteen.”—Of all 
fabrics of the kind, this one j 
the nearest @pproach to Lyons 





Examine the back, and see 











velvet) itis produced in the rich that the well-known trade-mark 
colors of the most expens!* 
< velveta, , is stamped on the back of every 
a —H second yard. 


The most fashionable dress material of the day. 
The Broché is the best woven Velveteen Proché in the 
market. 


Wholesale trade supplied by Shaen & Fithian, New York. 
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Prepared expressly for ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE, by THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING OO, ' Limited 
Figure No, 1.—LADIES’ WRAP, 


} 


Figure No. 1.—A jaunty novelt; short wraps arms. A band of fur edges the sleeves a 


restore 


nly an 
bodily 


is and 


inven- 


ity of dart slightly They may be 

fits the front, made delight- 
ate ol ind hooks and fully cosey by 
nance oops make a lining of | 


rs, 





here exhib- .« 


1 as made 
if brocaded 
Ottoman, with 
a bordering of 
beautiful fur 
rhe back 18 
gracefully in- 
clined to the 
figure by a 
urving center 
seam, and joins 
the fronts on 
the shoulders, 
ts skirt por- 
tion at each 
side being all 
none with the 
front. A bust 


the closing to 
ibout the 
vaist-line, 
from which 
the fronts 
round away. 
Plaits turning 
pward in the 
ijower part of 
he center 
am drape 
wrap in 
handsome 
ovals at the 
sides, drawing 
the front edges 
of the front 
jauntily apart 
ind lifting the 
back quite 
high over the 
bustle. A large 
sash-bow of 
wide satin rib- 
on is fasten- 
ed over the 
plaits, with 
very stylish 
effect. The 
arms’-eyes are 
quite large, 
ind into them 
are sewed styl- 
ish Oriental 
sleeves, which 
fold upward 
underneath to 
form their own 
inder-por- 


crip- 
espe- 
cially beautiful 
to wear with 
velvet 
tumes, as t 
are light 
short as 
as exceed 


ingly dressy 


quilted silk or} 


satin, bright- 
colored p ush 
or any li 
ing material. 
Fringe may be 
used for a bor- 
der garniture 
with good ef- 
fect. All varie- 
ties of cloths 
and cloakings 
adapted to the 
Season are 
sirable for 
such wraps, 
and so also are 
Ottomans, vel- 
vets, brocades 
and similar 
textures. The 
pattern to the 
wrap is No 
8864, which is 
in 10 sizes, for 
ladies from 28 
to 46 inches, 
bust measure, 
and its price is 
30 cents 

The bonnet 
is a velvet ca- 
pote, with a 


breast of bril- | 


liant plumage 
across the 
front and an 
aigrette at the 


left side. The 


| 


| 





tions, and fall a ‘Se ties are made | 


in ample drap- y of soft Otto-| 


ery over the Figure No. 1.—Lapms’ Wrap, No, 8864 (PATENT APPLIED FOR). man ribbon. | 





PUBLISHING CO, (Limited), in the Office of the 
m, 


Librarian of Congress, at Washingt 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1883, by THE BUTTERICK 
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| brocaded velvet were used in making up this cos 





FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER, 
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8883 
GIRLS’ COSTUME 
(PATENT APPLIED FOR) 
No. 8883,—This pattern 
in 7 sizes for girls from ®to 9 
years of age, and is her 
developed in dark brown cas! 
mere, with a blocked ribbon 
sash tied low down about the 
hips. Fora girl of 8 years, it 
needs 5§ yards of goods 22 
inches wide, or 24 yards 48 
inches wide. For the sash, 24 
yards of ribbon will be needed 
Price of pattern, 25 cents 





LADIES’ LADIES’ 
COSTUME, WRAP 
WITH RE (PATENT AP 
MOVABLE PLIED FOR) 
COLLAR. No. 8869 

No. 8884 —Theelegant 


8884 —Plain and wrap here 





tume, and a plaiting of plain velvet, bands of fur 
and cord ornaments comprise the garnitures. The 


1883: PUBLISHED BY THE 





pictured is made 
decorated with bands of fur and passementerie or 
naments. The pattern is in 10 sizes for ladies from 








man f 
8869 


»f Ottoman silk and beautifully 


pattern is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, 
bust measure. Of one material for a lady of me 


dium size, it requires 144 yards 22 inches wide, or 64 


yards 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 40 cents 


| 





CHILD'S 
CLOAK. 
No. 8877. 
—Garnet 
plush was 
selected for 
the present 
construe- 
tion of this 
garment, 
and lace 
constitutes 
its pretty 
eaptey 
The pat- 
tern is in 5 8877 
sizes for 
children 





mi View. Back View, 


from 2 to 6 yearsof age. For 2 child of 6 years, it 
needs 24 yards 22 inches wide, or 2$ yards 27 ins 
wide, or 1} yard 48 inches wide. Price, 20 cents. 


28 to 46 inches, bust measure. To make the gar- 
ment for a lady of medium size, will require 7 yards 
of goods 22 inches wide, or 3 vards 48 inches wide, 
or 2§ yards 54 ins. wide. Price of pattern, 40 cts. 


CHILD'S 
CLOAK. 
No. 8875, 
—The pat- 
tern to this 
cloak is in 
5 sizes for 
children 
from 2 to6 
years of 
age, and is 
s dainty 
little fash- 
ion for 
silks, Su- 


8875 rahs, cash- R875 





. y meres, etc. - 
Front View - ‘ Back View. 
For a child 
of 6 yeurs, it will require 48 yards of material 22 
inches wide, or 3 yards 27 inches wide, or 2} 


yards 48 inches wi 


Price of pattern, 20 cents 











Mi hint’ 


Front View Back View 
GIRLS’ WRAP 


GIRLS’ COSTUME 
No. 8876.—This pattern is in 8 sizes 8874 rhis pattern is in 
For a girl of 8 years, it re- For a girl of 8 years, it 


for girls No 8 sizes for girls 
from 5 to 12 years of age. 
requires 14 yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 1] 

Price of pattern, 30 cents. 


from 5 to 12 years old. 
A 


juires 4% yards 22 inches wide, or 3§ yards 27 inches 
wide, or 24 yards 48 inches wide. yard 48 inches wide. 





Price, 30 cents. 


8888 


fully 

ie or 

from CHILD’S BONNET. 

) gar- No. 8888.—The pattern to 

rards the jaunty-looking bonnet 

wide, here pictured is in 8 sizes for 
children from 2 to 9 years of 


) ota. 

| age. To make the bonnet for 
a child of 6 years, will require 
1} yard of material 22 inches 
wide, or | yard 27 inches wide, 
or § yard 48 inches wide 
Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ COSTUME 

No. 8899,—The pattern to 
this costume is in 13 sizes for 
ladies from 28 to 46 inches, 
For a lady 


UDI A pate. 


OPERATED 


bust measure. 
of medinm size, it will require 
5% yards of plain material 
and 88 yards of figured 
goods 22 inches wide, or 24 
yards of plain material and 
4 yards of figured goods 48 


Ma LE 


ti 


Lp ppy, 


VL PULA btu 
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Vu tnpnmijy/y 
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Whe yyy, tthe 


inches wide, together with 1 
yard of lining goods 36 inches 


an $899 | wide for the skirt yoke. 
% Front View. Price of patiern, 40 cents. Back View. 
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8873 8872 
; RLS’ COSTUME GIRLS’ COAT 
ENT APPLIED POR) No, 8872.—This pattern 
8873.—This pattern is In 10 sizes for girla fror 
ea for girla from 8 to 12 vears of age, and is her 
‘ years of age, and is al n is developed in velve 
. ployed for velvet, with satin and buttons [ 
; ribbon and lace for trimmings. For a girl of 
7 t g. For a girl of 8 yoars, it will require 39 ya: 
; it requires 44 yards of goods 22 inches wid 
erial 22 inches wide, 8} yards 27 inches wide, 
ud 48 inches wide, 1¢ yard 48 inches wi 


Price of pattern, 26 cent 


f pattern, 30 centa. 








Fravre No, 2.—GIRIS’ WRAP 








; Fravrne No. 2.—This’ consists Girls’ 
: wrap No, 8874. It is a very pretty and styl- 
ish outer garment for litle girls, and may be 
: worn ove iny costume, being ifficiently 
long to conceal the same, The pattern is in 
8 sizes for girla from 5 to 12 years of age. 
i To make the wrap for a girl of 8 years 
will require 44 yards of material 22 inches 
i wide, or 3§ yards 27 inches wide, or 14 yard 
8871 i8 inches wide, Price of pattern, 30 centa, 
| 8868 
LADIES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT MISSES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED OOAT. 
: (PATENT APPLIED FOR) No, §868,—'l ut is a handsome fashion | 
No. 8871.—The elegant coat here portrayed is cloakings an hs of all kinds, as well as { 
ule of velvet and plainly finished at its edges. plushes, velve i rich textures generally, T 
pattern ia in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 pattern 8 sin for misses from 8 to 
: bust measure. To make the garment fora years of lo make the garment for a n 
| y of medium size, will require 4 yards of goods of 12 year require 54 yards of material ; 
inches wide, or 14 yard 48 inches wide, or 1@ inches wid t yards 27 inches wide, or 2! 7 
: ur 4 inches wide Price of pattern, 35 centa yards 48 inc! widk Price of pattern, 30 ce: a 


<rr'Iyhe Publishers of the HOME MAGAZIN®D will suppl 


any oft the toregoing Patterns post-paid, on receipt ot price. 7 >) 
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BOOKS FOR HOME AND FIRESIDE. 


Mowers. Lee & Sueranp beg leave to announce the fol 
attractive additions to th 

Golden Fioral Series, 
mneeption or m 


than which nothing more beautiful in « 


fect in execution has ever been published for the price 


My Faith Looks up to Thee. 
iy Ray Parma, With designe by L, 8, Comins, 
it was the Caim and Silent Night. 
Avene Domert’s Christmas Hymn, With designs by . ! 
TAYLon, 


The Lord is My Shepherd. 
Tux XXIII Peata in Sona AND SONNE? 
hy Prof, W. CO, Rrewany With designs by Miss Ht 
and others 


Come into the Garden, Maud. 


hy Aurnep Tennyson, With lil, GamRertT 


Curfew Must Not Ring To-night. 
Tuonre., With desi Mranis 
That Glorious Song of Old. 


HAMILTON SKAnE With designs by Arar 
PF ReDeRICKS 


urine 


designa by } 


hy Rosa Haatrwick na by 


ty Eomunp 


‘then are t 
lkoauty lin 


is a Joy Forever, 


tual joy 


Thing of Deanty 
buna s wou f perp 
in every line of the yp ree and in every stroke of 1) 
Surprivce and beauty hover over the uniq 
o them, and upon whose 
with a marvelous fidelit 
the fuwers of friendship, faith, and sentiment 
resplendent in richness, and lacking ly 
of the morning to make them rt 


superbly iilustrat 


if “A 


matchlows ve 


jet'a #kill 
tasteful covers wh 
and gleaming sheen are reproduced, 
to nature, 
geous in color, 
freshness and aweoethess 
This delightful combina 
with the exquisite aud ntily fringed floral card 
eoagon, imanimously cl \ trade, the pu 
public to be 

THE MOST CHARMING OF GIFTS, 


Appreciating the favor which waa so lavishly b 


the public, the pulbllel doubled their efforts of la 
season, and have even surpadse: d the reeults the n achieve 
great an outlay of time, labor, and expense With eh ar 
tion, and with the consciousness that they are the pion: 

the line of fringed books, and of which they claim th 

as their lawful trademark and patent, the publishers ve 

to hope that the same o reception may be accor 

the new 


h emba 


re hav 


rdial 


Livres de Luxe. 


Golden Floral Series are 
issues of last year, now ofl 


The above additions to th 
in atyle and price with the 
new editions, as follows 
RING OUT, WILD BELLS, 
OH! WHY SHOULD THE 

BE PROUD? 

NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE, 

ABIDE WITH ME. 

ROCK OF AGES. 

HOME, SWEET HOME. 

THE BREAKING WAVES DASHED HIGH, 
HE GIVETH HLS BELOVED SLEE?r. 

Price, f 

Tn the always popular and much-admire 
hymns and songs designated as 


Standard Favorites, 


volumes; also 


SPIRIT OF MORTAI 


Sringed, floral, eu 
“ld were 


the above fourteen 
HANNAH JANE, 
THE VAGABONDS, by J.T 

quarto form, which has proved 
In cloth, full gilt, each $1 


by Davin Ross Locker (Nash) 


Trownnipar, 
are offered in the emall 
popular a size 


Ra Sold by all B 


keollers and Newsdealers, or sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, 


Something and pleasing to all fs 


The Illustrated Ballad Series, 
Kdited by Groner M 
i Mrniaing 
BALLADS OF HOME, 
BALLADS OF 
BRAVERY, 
GEMS OF GENIUS, 
‘0 to 60 ill 
ulmiredd 
try The cover and t 
Price, each , Put up in neat 


ally unique 


BEAUTY, 
BALLADS OF 


} 


Tach v ime contains from 


tures by tl great masters; ale 


are rich, novel 


f 


TROPHIES OF TRAVEL FOR YOUNG 

_ The Bear Worshipers 

t! and of Karafuto By Epwan 

Young Americans in Japan The ¥ 
ote lh ustrations, li a 


wok and gold, + 


Our pos 7 he in Ghina. 


mur m ne, keel fm the 


ftwoy 
wturn fr with their strange Wa 


by Llanny W. Fe 
| ‘ 


SIX NEW JUVENILES 


SNUG HARBOR, or, The Champlain Mechanics, 
hy On ustrated, niform with il 
Adrift 

PrHuiL 


na OM Il 


AND HIS FRIENDS, and 

rHE TINKHAM BROTHERS 
by J.T. Tr Iilustrated 

FLAXIE’S KITTYLEEN. By Sorute May. Tiluet 

enta, (The fifth volume of the famous Flaxi 

Stories.) 

FORE AND AFT. By Ronrrar B 
Narrative of Actual Sea Life Price, $1 

SANTA CLAUS LAND, By Mise Amawpa M 
A beautiful story in «a new edition Llluatrated, #1 


ripe-MILL. 


whrhipar 


Dixon 


FOR READERS 
HIS TRIUMPH. A novel by Many A, Den 
HAND-BOOK OF THE EARTH, By Lov 


KING 1) oenta 


UNIVERSAL 


OLDER 


NIBON 


r HONOGR APHY:s or, Short-hand 
“Allen Method.” By G, G 


by the ALLEN Price 

bi ita 

rWELVE MONTHS IN AN ENGLISH PRISON, 
by Mra. 8, B. Fieronurn 

¥ . OVD GRANDON’'S HONOR, 

M. Dovgias. Price, $1.60 

w maT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR DAUGH.- 
TERS? Superfluous Women, and Other Lectures. By Mr 
Many A $1 


A new novel by Mins 


Livenmon? Price, 


NEW EDITIONS, 
Golden Truth Series. 
COMPRISING 

GOLDEN TRUTHS, WORDS OF 

THOUGHTS, 
Edited by Mra, C. M. Means. Dainty volumes. 
THE MODEL PRAYER, A‘ 
Lord's Prayer. . By Rev, Groner 0, 
THE GATES WIDE OPEN; or, Scenes in Another 
World, By Grorex Woop, Price, $1.5 


HOVE, LIVING 
Each #1 


yu Pee f Lectures on the 
Batowi, DD, Pr 


Catalogues mailed , 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


47 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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FRONTISPIECES: 
The Venetian Fruit-seller. 
“Forty Winks.” 


SHORES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN (I]lustrated), 


My FLowErR JOURNAL,. .....: - 
Persian Lapres (Illustrated), 

Tue CAROL-SINGERS (Illustrated), 

Tue Jacuar (Illustrated), 

DeceMBeER ([llustrated),. . 

Hints on HIAIR-DRBSSING, «...-. - 
DancinG in New Encuanp, 

Tue BALuAD OF BEFFANA, .....+..-- 
A CurLp’s PorTRAIT (Illustrat’ on), 


Tue Deap LEAvVEs STREW THE FoREST-WALK 


Tue SILVER AND THE GOLDEN (Illustrated), 
A Heatuern’s CHRISTMAS, 
Love WAITED, . 


(Illustra 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, AND er TO Ma. AKE — 


FaRMER Jonn's CuristTmAs Box, 
A Lanor or Lovg,... .- ; 


Bor A PHILISTINE. ‘Chagtens v, y, Vi, vii, viii, ix, x, 


A Genoese Curistmas Evy, 
Berore CHRISTMAS, .. +> - 
Uncie Ropert’s Herress, ...-. - 
Boys’ Anp Giris’ TREASURY: 
Little Prince Kindheart, ... 


Tue Home Crrcie: 
White Morning-glories, ......-- 
Home Economies, er 
Lichens from Wayside Rocks, pile ewan 
Laurel Leaves,.... +++ 
The Fragments, ..-+.+++++ ee 
Hovusexkeerers’ DEPARTMENT: 
How to Cook a Pumpkin, 
Recipes, ... - 
EVENINGS WITH THE Poets: 
The Song of December, . 
ThelIvy,... 
Heat DEPARTMENT: 
Over-eating, . . 6+ see te ee ee 
Amt aT HoME,. .-- 22 se ee eee 
Fancy NeepLEwork (Illustrated),. . 


FasHion DEPARTMENT: 
Fashion Notes, ... 2. e+ sees ees 


NoresAnpd COMMENTS, ... +++ ++ -> 


9 
“ 


. Harriette Wood 
Isadore Baker 


H, 


J. T. Burton Wollaston 


Margaret B, Harvey 
. Louise V. Boyd 


- « « Brainard 
. Mary Harrison 
A, L. Muzzey 
Adelaide Stout 
HH. S, Atwater 
Virginia F. Townsend 
H.. 8. A. 

Pipsey Potts 

i. S. M. Hartough 


. « Faustine 


Madge Carrol 
- + Guy 
- Lichen 


. One of the “ Shut-Ins” 


«0% ee 


C. W. B. 
Henry Burton 
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HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 








HE COMPANION presents beiow the Announcement of its Fifty-Seventh Volume. Its 


Bs ke universal character, both in the range of its topics, and its remarkably brilliant list 
— of Contributors, will, we trust, be accepted as a grateful recognition of the favor with 


which the paper has been received by more than 300,000 subscribers. 


Illustrated Serial Stories. 
Thomas Hardy. 


A Story of English Rustic Life, by 

The Foundling of Paris, by Alphonse Daudet. 
A Boy’s Story, by J. T. Trowbridge. 
The Covenanter’s Daughter, by Mrs. Oliphant. 
A Story of Adventure, by C. A. Stephens. 
My School at Orange Grove, by Marie B. Williams. 


Encouragement and Advice. 
C. E. Winder. 


Hints for Poor Farmers, by 
A Dietary for Nervous People, by Dr. W. A. Hammond. 
The Gift of Memoczy, and Other Papers, giving Instances of Self-Help, by Semuel Smiles. 
A New Profession for Young Men. The Opportunities of Young Men 
as Electrical Engineers, by 
At the Age of Twenty-one. A Series of Papers showing what great men 
had accomplished, and what they proposed doing, at that period of 
Edwin P. Whipple. 


their lives, by 
Original Poems. 


BY ALFRED TENNYSON, 
VICTOR HUCO, ‘ 
THE EARL OF LYTTON, 
J. G. WHITTIER, 
T. B. ALDRICH, 
DR. CHARLES MACKAY, 
And Many Others. 


Illustrated Travel and Adventure. 
T. B. Luce. 


Shark Hunting, by 
Among the Moonshiners, by J. Chandler Harris. 
Breaking in the Reindeer, and other Sketches of Polar Adventure, by W. H. Gilder. 
An American in Persia, by the American Mij:ieter Resident at Teheran, 8. G. W. Benjamin. 
Stories of Menageries. Incidents connected with Menagerie Life, aud the 

Capture and Taming of Wild Beasts for Exhibition, by 8. S. Cairns. 
Boys Afoot in Italy and Switzerland. The Adventures of two English 


boys travelling abroad at an expense of one dollar a day, by 


Reminiscences and Anecdotes. 
Stage Driver Stories, by Rose Terry Cooke. 
Banker Peers. Stories of the English Nobility, by Edward Walford. 
Queen Victoria’s Household and Drawing Rooms, by H. W. Lucy. 
Bigwigs of the English Bench and Bar, by a London Barrister, W. L. Woodroffe. 


Student Waiters. Some Humorous Incidents of a Summer 
Vacation in the White Mountains, by Child McPherson. 


Thomas 4.. Edison. 


Nugent Robinson. 


The Editorials of the Companion, without having any bias, will give clear views of current events 
Tue CatLpREN’s Page will sustain its reputation for charming pictures, 


at home and abroad. 
poems, and stories for the little ones. 


Subscription Price, $1.75; Specimen Copies Free. 





SPECIAL OFFER.—To any one who subscribes now, and 
sends us $1.75, we will send the Companion free to January 
ist, 1884, and a full year’s subscription from that date. 


. Address, YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 











Please mention where you read this Advertisument. 
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VoLtume 52, 


ie ARTHUR'S 
ILLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE, 


$< wT Is ratifying to know that our efforts to give the public a thoroughly pure, useful, and yet highly 
y I attractive magazine, designed especially for home-reading and culture, ls meeting with so much 
favor and that the cirele of its readers is constantly widening. 

Established over thirty years ago by T. 8S. Arthur, who still remains its editor, “Tie Home 


MAGAZINE” has been during al! that period a welcome visitor in thousands of American homes, 
Younger and fresher talent unite with the 


o-day has a stronger hold upon the people than ever, 


and t 

editor's maturer Jadgment in keeping the magazine always up to the advance tastes and the home and 
RO ture of the times. Its increasing popularity is seen in its steadily growing subseription List, 
wii arger, with a single exception, than that of any literary monthly tn Pidladelphia, 


f high character it has no 


ATTRACTIVE FEATURES: As an inexpensive magazine o 


riva 

No effort will be spared in making the numbers for the coming year the most attractive and beautiful 
that have ever been Issued. 

I lustrations will compare favorably with those of any magazine published. 

Our alm Is to make the “ Homs”" not only a welcome visitor, but one almost Indispensable to every 
intelligent, progressive, and cultivated household in the land 


7 . 
GENERAL LITERATURE $ While the merely sensational! is carefully avoided, the serial 
and shorter stories which appear in the Hom MAGAZINE are distinguished for that Interest, pathos, and 
sentiment which give to fiction so powerful a hold upon the imagin 


‘1 


fine 
ts pages also contain finely illustrated articles on a great variety of subjectsa—Natural Hilstory, 
Tra ,Sclence, Art, Blography, Curious and Notable Things, etc., thus offer the reader in an attractive 


form information on a large number of interesting matters. 


HOW WOMEN CAN EARN MONEY.— A series of hichty practical and suggestive 


articles by Mrs. Ella Rodman Church, author of “ Money Making for Ladies,” will be commenced tn the 


January number. 
HOME DEPARTME) 'TS.—in addition to the General Literary Department of the Maga- 


many pages are devoted to home and household affairs, These are The Home Circle,” “The 


Zine 
Mothers’ Department,” “ Religious Reading/’ “ Art at Home,” “ Health Department,” “ Pancy Needle- 
worl ‘Temperance Department,” “ Boys’ and Girls’ Treasury,” ‘ Fashion Notes,” “ Hints to House- 


keepers,” etc., etc, 
, a] 
ART AT HOME.—In this department considerable space is given 
decoration and art needlework. It is under the care of a person in full sympathy with the new develop 
n art culture which are doing so much to render our homes beautiful, and to furnish light and 


to the subjects of home 


monts 1 
agreeable employment for hands which might else lie idle, 


A SAFE MAGAZINE.—the pages of the Home MAGAZINE are kept absolutely free from 
thing that can deprave the taste or lower the moral sentiment It ls, therefore, a pure and safe 


every | 


magazine, 
A MAGAZINE FOR THE PEOPLE.—1t i« in complete sympathy with that truly 
American home-life which rests on virtue, economy, temperance, and neighborly good-will, It aima to 


promote happiness in the family through the cultivation of a spirit of kindness, service, and self-forget- 
fulness in every member of the household. 


A FIELD PECULIARLY ITS OWN. —our magazine is not the competitor or rival of 
any other magazine, It seeks to oceupy a field pecullarly its own, and to work in that fleld In Its own 
but always with the end of making wiser, better, and happier all who give Ita welcome to their 


way, 

homes, 
BUTTERICK’S PATTERNS. —~Every number of the Home MAGAZINE contains from 
four to eight pages of Butterick's Ladies’ and Children’s fashion i!lustrations, with the prices at which 
This feature of our magazine makes it of 


patterns of any of the garments {llustrated will be supplied 
especial interest to ladies everywhere. 


TERMS FOR 1884. 


1 Copy, One Year, ° ° ° ° . $2.00 | 4 Copies, One Year, . . . . . $6.00 
2Coplies, “ 3.50) 8 “ oe and 1 to Club-getter, 12.00 
eo“ “ "Lal ee “al 5.00\;15 “ “ “4 “ 20.00 

ae New subscribers for 188, will recetve, free, the November and December numbers of Uda year. 
numbers, 10 cents. 

4@ Additions to clubs can always be made at the club rates. 

aa It is not required that all the members of a club be at the same post-office, 

4a” Remit by Postal Order, Postal Note, Draft, or Registered Letter 

ae Be very careful,in writing, to give your post-office address, and also that of your subscribers. 


Always give Town, County, and State, 


T. S&S. ARTHUR & SON, 


920 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Specimen 
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—THE MILD POWER OURES.— 


UMPHREYS’ 


OMEOPATHIC 


SPECIFICS. 


Tn use 3) years,—Each niimber the special pre 
acription of an eminent physician.—The only 
Simple. § :feand Sure Med cines for the p-ovle 
LIST PRINCIPAL BOS. CURES, 7 
F -vers, Congestion, inflamations 
Worms, Worm lever, Worm Colie,, 
Crying Colle, or Teethin Zof Infants 
Diarrhea of Children or Adults..... 
hota Morb Griping. Billious Colle, 
Cheler orbus, \ omiting,. 
Coughs, Cold, Bronchitis... aaas 
Neuralgi>, Toothache, Faceache, 
Brepeveis. Sick Headaches, Vertigo 


vvve 


ssisisinisisiste: 


Sovreseavsveaun 


y*perslia, Milious Stomach, 
Of 4 gre or Painful Periods,. 
tes, too Profuse Perioda, 

( roup, Cough, DiMicult Bre pathing,.. 
Salt Rheam, Erysipelas, Eru:t ons, 
umatien, Rheumatic Paina, 
ever and Ague, Chill, Fever, Agues 

ies, Wiind or 1 ie reding.. 
Catarrh, acute or chronic; Influenza 
Whooping Cough, violent coughs, 
inere' ebility, Physical Weakness, +4 
ney 
Nerv ous be billty,... 4 ‘bo 
. Urinary Werekness, Wetting the bed 50 
Disonrse of the Heart, Vaipiation. 1.00 
sold by druggi«ts, or sent by the Case, 0. sin- 
gle Vial, free of charge, on receipt of price. 
Bend for Dr Hamohreys’ Rook on toons f 
(ida ¥ rp wh also Itlustrated Catalogue F 
iress, Homohreys’ Homeo eth 
icine Co., 109 Pulton Street, New York, 


IT qo 
‘ Insane Persons Restored 
Dr. KLINE’S GREAT 
NERVERESTORER 


or all DRAIN & Nerve DISRases. Ondy sure 

eure Jor Nerve Affections Fus, Bplicpry, ee. 
INPALLIBLE iftaken as directed. No Sits after 
frst day's use. Treatise and $2 trial bottle free to 
Fit patients, they paying express charges on box whea 
received, Send names, P.O. and express address of 
afflicted to Te KLIN E.ew Arch St. Philadelohia. Pa 
» Druggists. BEWARE UF IMITATING FRAUDS. 


THE WIDE AWAKE. 


82.50 PER YEAR, 


wininisisisioie 


> 
332 


tine 


| el eA es alll 





The leading family magazine, with special provision 


for the Young Folks, ranks as the beat, whether viewed as | 
a work of art, as representing the be sat writers of E ngland | 


and America as the practical medium of the housekeeper 
in our homes, or as the director of boys in physical exer 
cise and in manly sports, and is the Anest production of its 
class in the world. Special terms for clubs, and Prospec 
tus for 18M, free on application. 


Boys and Girls! Christmas is Coming! 


Do you wish to make a handsome present to some 
companion? You can obtain one without cost by 
suading some frie nd to subseribe for one or more o D 
LoTurop & Co.'s PICTORIAL MAGAZINES. 
do this, because the magazines suit every age 

1. For those too young to read for themselves, there is | 
Babyland, with its wealth of wonderful pictures and | 
-— es for Babies to see and hear; only 50 cts. a year 


For young readers there isour Litlle Men and W ‘omen, | 


Send #1, $2, @3, or @5 for 
| a retail box, by express, of 
the BEST CANDIES in the 
pa inde scs s bee world, put up in handsome 


boxes. ALL STRICTLY 

PURE. SUITABLE FOR 
| PRESENTS. an aoe Address, C, F. GUNTITER, 
| Confectioner, 78 Madison Street, Chicago 12-2 


SERMONS 


DOCTRINAL LECTURES, 


By Rev. CHAUNCEY GILES. 


DOCTRINAL LECTURES. 


. Who Was Jesus Christ? 
How Does the Lord Save Men ? 
rhe Sufferings and Death of Jesus Christ. 
The Saving Efficacy of the Lord's Blood 
The Punichesant of Sin. 
. The Forgiveness of Bin. 
. Purification from Sin Iustrated by the Kefining of 
Gold and Silver. 
. The New and Old Atonement. 
. Union with the Lord : lts Nature, Means,and Blessed- 
Hess 
. The Spiritual Wants of the Age. 
. The True Idea of God 
The True Idea of Man. 
. The Spiritual Werld. 
. The World of Spirits, or Intermediate State. 
. The World of Spirits the Place of Man's Final Judg- 
ment, 
. The World of Spirits as a Place (or State) of Instruc- 
tion and Preparation for Heavea. 
. Hell: Its Origin and Nature 
. The Sufferings of the Wicked. 
. The Sufferings of the Wicked. Are they Eternal? 
20, Heaven: Whatitis. Where and How Formed 
. The Happiness of Heaven 
. Heavenly Happiness; Endless and Vver Increasing. 





SERMONS. 


. The Light of the World. 

2. The Elements of a Heavenly C harae ter. 

. love; The Lightand Joy o 

. Onyx Stones; or, The Book of L ife. 

. The Widow's Pot of Oil, 

. The Coming of the New Age 

. Rest for the Weary and Sovy Laden 

. The Ministry of Fear, 

. What is Evangelical Religion? 
10, The Conquest over Evil by Little and Little. 
11. Modern Unbellef: Its Catise, Nature, and Kemedy. 
12. The Resurrection of the Lord 
13. The Lawsof Ascent from a Natural to a Heavenly Life 
14, Unity Among Brethren; Its Origin, Means, and 

Effects. 











You can easily 15. The Doctrines of the New Church the Measure of a 


an. 
. The Death of the Body a Ministry of Life to the Sou 
7, The Divine Providence in National Affairs 
18. Efficacious Prayer: The Conditions on which it is 
Answered 


w ith the daintiest of reading, and nicest of pictures for s The Natureand Use of Prayer. 


those beginning to read; $1.00 year. 

3. For young people w tho are too old for our Little Men | 
and Women, there is The Pansy, with its choice stories and 
illustrations—as the little people say, “ niee as nice can 
be;” 75 cts. a year, 

4, And last and most important of all these, is the 
WIDE AWAKE, a splendid magazine for the older young 
folks and all the family ; $2 50 a year. 

For particulars, send a portal fo 

LOTHROP & CO 


32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass 


y Goldand Silver Chromo Cards, no 2alike,with name, 
4 10c., post-paid. G.1. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y, 


“"a= BONANZA *s222" 








. Love to the Lord: What it is and how Manifested. 
21. The Church of the Future 
22. The Law of Heavenly Reward. 
23. Man's a Capacity to Love, to Know, and 
to Enjo 
2’. The Incarnation: Its Necessity, Nature, and Effects. 


The above discourses by Mr. Giles are neatly printed 
on fine paper, and contain from 16 to 24 pages. When 
ordered singly the price ia 2 cents each ; 6 copies, 10 
cents; 15 copies, 20 cents, mailed to any ad: iress, 
I. N. GREGORY, 
Corner of Chestaut and Twecty-second Strects, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
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HOME MAGAZINE FASHIONS. 


FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER, 1883. 


Prepared Expressly for ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE from Imported Fashions. 





— 





Fig. 1.—Walkine-iress of golden brown Nompareil Fig. 2.—Walking-dress of pigeon-gray Nonpareil Vel- 
Velveteen; the underskirt ts edged with a narrow : i ~dged wit w plaitings; 
plaiting. over which is arranged silk braid in lorg- pre ee one ne we ee ae ae 
shaped ornaments; the overdress is trimmed to corres- | *!4¢ panels of satin, over which are cu 
pond in front, plain in the back a broad band of| by steel buckles; the sume trims the front of bodice, 
woven broché velveteen divides the overskirt on the 7 ved hig t uffant in 
sides. Jacket bodice trimmed to correspond witb over The érapery ig arranged high on the hips, bow 
skirt. Brown velvet bonnet lined with shirred satin, 
trimmed with lace and feathers. 





feathers. 


























the back. Hat of gray felt trimmed with velvet and 
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ARCADIA 
VEEVETEEN 
" GHILDREN’S » GOSTUMES. 


The great popularity of Arcadia V-'veteen over all | 
othcr gocds for childron’s ccstumes is, that it combines, 
in a greater degree than any other, the following quali- 
fications, which cre an s:bsolute neccss ty in all goods 
that are applied to the use of chilcren for winter dress- 
ing. First, Warmth—the texture being very fine and 
closely woven, second, Strength—the durability of 
the fabric being superi-r to a..y other known make of 
velveteen. Third, Appearance—the finish of these 
goods being so superior that when made into a gar- 
ment, it requires an expert to detect them from Genoa 
silk velvet. The above qua! ficat'ons also make them 
equally desirable for ladies’ jackets, mantillas and full 
costumes, as well as being specially desirable for 
making up with old material, giving it a new, dressy 
and finished appearance. 

THE ARCADIA woven broche, in combination 
with plain Arcadia, produces a muct stylish effect, and 
is the best goods of its kind made. Hence, modistes, 
dressmakers, and a!l persons who manufacture for 
children, as well as the press of the country, unite 

these goods as the most desirable 






































in recommencing 
for these purposes 


-@@; |REMEMBER. onsen 


For the protection of the LADY'S BOOK 
THE consumer we stamp every | says: 


yard with the below stamp. | 


See you get it. | “The Ancapra| 
| VELVETEEN. I. 


BAZAR 











says: 


- 1 lis . . much 
VELVETEEN is lj 
jjackets and 
mel ; mprove-/¥ VE L y ET E E N trimmed suits 
_ ae al sake Beng for children’s 
dinary veclvet- REGISTERED) jcostumes and 
een that is sure er ae 
a p< azarae ‘ ladies’ dinner 
to be thorough-| == dresses. Its 
ly Pp 9 1 DEMORCST’S says: cost is also an 
) g 
BOS CMY CUrng! uphe newest triumph in vel-jelement in its 
the coming veteen has been achieved by the |gyecess, as it 
winter, but for|ARcapia, a Manchester produe-| , at 
many seasons,” tion of exceeding fineness, depth can be purchas- 
and richness of texture, Its pile ed at the same 
is soft, close and even, and ex- price as ordi- 


. . |perts fail to detect the difference 7 
’ oD *  |between it and real velvet when|®@ry brands.” 


made up.” 


. | 


Sold by all first-class DRY GOODS DEALERS. 
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ORGANS west} $49 15 


Warranted 
srk 












including Bench, Book and Busic. | be ray \ Wear 
To ‘turthor the EN ‘OU seins of Boacty B > Cc 3. 
Organs durin utumn and aaa. / my oo) ‘ a. 
























Winter the fo lowing Special Oller : 
is made, ni any reader of —s 
this paper will clip the following “id Ta — 
notice and wall it promptly, te 
rether with only @49, TS in cash, by 
f. Oo Money O er, Registered Le 
ter, by Check or Bank Draft, I will 
box and deliver on board ca: s here 
the following deseribed PARLOR 
ORGAN, with Bench, Book and 
Muato, the regular Catalogue Price 
being 107.7% I desire this Beauti- 
fal Cabin tOrgan introduced with- 
out a moment's delay, and to those 
w ho will order this Organ immo- 
diately a further deduction of 82.00 
will be allowed, na -- 
ment cost in all only #47 My 
eole object isto eebeke cron an 
. stroduced, thereby securing 
ur good will in your tmmo- 
din ate vie nly as further enles 
are sure to iow at the re 
lar catalogue price, #107, 

Be sure to clip the fol! owing 
notice and mail it to me wit 
rour order: 

se Hotice, bi 
re turned fo Dan 

SRAITY, 
NM ashin on, New v7) 


Jersey, from any f 
reader of this i ‘ 
MAGAZINE @OO:0@ ¢ 
9.75 


hogether with @ 
ash entitles ey 4 tt 

lof to one oe A * 

No 
























' 1} HH} Wi i 
Money "eo “he promptly ‘ i ft Hi 
efunded, with interest i y lit 
M per cent,, if th Ponte y i Hh oo 
isnot Justas represen , 
after one year’s use. 
WAN 











Rtvle, No, 800, Dimensions—Height, 72 ins. Depth, tiina, Length, 4 tna, 

ORDRTR WOW. This beautiful PIANO UPRICWT Cabinet or Parlor Organ contains Five ] 
Octavea, pasqaome solid Black ¥ alnut Case, Treble Upright Bellows, Stee] Springs, Handles, Kollers for moving, 

Music Pocket, Two Knce Swella, besides Grand Organ Knee Swell. 23 Stops: 1 * ub-Buasy Get fave Coupler 

8 Clarabella; 4 Manual Forte Bolo; 5 Bourdon; 6 Saxaphone;s 7 Viol di Gamba; & Diapason; 9 Viola Doles; 10 

18 Vohinas 14 ll brench Morn; 12 Harp Aolian: 18 Vox Humana; 4 Echo; 15 Dulciana; 16 Clarionet; 17 Vox Cele “sto; 

J jolina; 19 Vox Jubilante; 20 Piceoloy 21 Orchestral Forte; 28 Grand Organ; & Automatic Valve 8 Stop, heantinal 





1 sete Golden Tongue Reeds, as follows; 1 cSerning axaphone fd, Famous Freach Nore Sd ‘ek 
secelet heeds tn ail Violina; Sth, Powe BSub-Hasag 6th, Sweet Volx Celeste; 7th, Bo = ViF 
Sets Ke ina 
Order now, Nothing saved by gorreapenéa nce, What I desire is to rel] you an organ—the instrument spea! xe tor 
iteeilf, van ita own praises, very organ sold sella others in the same community. IF YOU ARE UNATLE BO ILE 
Awe GREAT OFFER, FLEABE RITE ME YOUR KEASONS WHY. 1 W ANT TO HEAR 
R 


WA 
tw When yon order be very particular to give name, Moe, county, State, frei¢ht station and on what — 


road. I desire thia ma mifor nt instrument introduced without delay. All who order 1 ly, ¢ 
further deduction of $2.00 is given. 


‘ieMacaccure} DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washineton. New Jersey. | : 


» gives instant 
Sc heal relief, and is HABIT of — 
an infattibie cure tor Pilea, 0 sue jome, now offers a cain cary 
Price $1, at d —— e whereby any one 
hi 
wae DANA wage 8 Ly A he nt f= 








peed me men, anda full description of the tre saben 


skers. ASiox baie new Oddrows HH. KANE, A. M., M.ID., 46 W. 14th St, New Yorks 















Becure a Splendid Present by sending 80c. for STA STAMMI M MMERIN iN “POSITIVELY CURED. 
$8 pks. of Chromo Cards, new and imported testimonials from all pare ¢° 
ERE Els or 10c, KE, H, PARDEE, New Haven, Ct. address SUTHERLAND INSTITUTE, Joronio, 
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e A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 


a : 2 4%. that will play any tune, and that any 
| one, even a child, can operate. 


e Organette has gained such a world-wide reputation, that « 
rhe description of it le not necessary. It will be sufficient to 
ony that it je @ PERPROT ORGAN taat prays mechanically ail the 
gacred aire, a ee *, dances, ete. ete. It consists of 
three a lowe and set © of re de with EXPRESSION box and 

WELL. strip of perforated paper represents the tune, and it 
le ouly Revessury to piace the paper tune in the instrument, as 
shown in the — aud turn the handle, which both operates 
the bellows anc propels Fy per tune. The perforations in the 
paper aliow the right reeds ly sound and a perfeet tune is the 
Tesult, perfeet in thme,ezecution, and effect, withoutthe least knowi- 
edge of niusle bei required of the perfurmer: even @ little 

ehiid yk pry it, as leshown in the picture, a little girl is playing 

& song and her playmates are singing the words It ie tuned in the 

key best sulted for tue haman veioe to sing by. It interests and enter- 

talas both old and eung, assistein training the voice and AFFORD 

TRS OF BOCLAL AMUSEMENT, ‘The Organetta is perfectly represented 

y the picture. It le made of solid black wainut, dec seated a gilt, and 

bah handsome and ovsamental, The price of similar instruments has 
hitherto been @4, andthe demand has constantly inereased until now there 

€ are encouraged to place the Organetta ov the market af 

this greatly ‘redueed priee, believing thatthe sale will warrant the reduction, The 
Urganetta though similarin construction le an tmprowemens 

upon our well-known Onganette, which sells for §8 and 

> j bd 910. It contains the same number of reeds and 








Plays thesame tunes. Cur offer is this 
colm of BT we will send the 
Orpanetta by express to on ab 


dress. and include Furex @8,.50 
rth of music. or on receipt of 
} —_ oe " BA we will end it with over 81.540 


worth of mune Freer, or for BB.40 we 
will send it with emall selection of muse 
The price includes boxing and 

These are agent's prices. and we 

Will appoint the first purchaser from any 
town our agent, if he #0 desires. Address, 


The Massachusetts Organ 
Co., 57 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mase., | vu. 5. A. 





as probably beard of the most popular pen ever invented. The Sty! he and are aware of its great superiority 
on er a others, but it has net been adopted for common use outside of large cities, owing & Its hitherto high price, never having been 
sold for leas than §'.00, The Stylegraphic ia a reservoir pen, which, when once Biled with ink, wil write for days without refilling. It 
can be carried in the pocket like a peneli, is always ready for use, dispenses with the use of inkstands and pencils altogether, and is the 
most valuable article of the kind ever invented for the use of man, woman or child, who has any writing todo, The beautiful Stylo 
graphic Pen Iiustrated ohere te a Giret-class aod perfoot working instrument. 1: consist of a drawn glass tube, which contains the {nk, 
one end of which is brought to @ emooth, delicate polat for writing, with an aperture fuer than the point of a needle, through whic rm 
the ink al@wava flows freely, while the ovher le Guted with a rubber cork alr valve, and a cushion, giving it the elasticity of a gold pen. 
This wube te duced, by means of a telescopic screw, in a beautiful polished nickel ease, from which the pen point protrudes, and when not 
in ace the pelut is protected by a aickel eap, as shown in lliestration, This pen t« in every way seperier to the best gold pencil, anit 
writes with ink, 11 ls something that everybody needs and «heuld have, and we will now tell you how rou eon secure it, free of cost? 
Being the publisher of the old-establiehed and well-known family paper, The Orteket on the Hearth, aud wishing t obtain for it 
100,000 new subseribers during the next few months, we now make the following eapreeedented off: Upon receipt ef Twenty-alx 
Conte in postage stamvs, we will send The Oricketon the Hearth for Three Months, and (o every subscriber we will aleo send 
¥ and post-paid, the Gonwine Styl weenie r 4s above deseribed, Tas Carcxert on tue Heaure fe a mammoth 
16 pase, C4-column élustrated paper, Giled with wing Serial and Short Sortes, Rketches, Poems, Useful Knowleige, Pazzi 
Games and Stories for the Young, Wit and Heme * everything amuse, entertalia end inetroct the whole family. That this is a 
simply to tntroduce our paper. Take advantage of it at once, Remember, the 
a ty Mate to every one sending for a three months’ sub- 
scription te the paper, Ff ° faction guaranteed or money refunded. Aste 
our reliability, we refer to any publisher in New York, Address, M, an ooRE, ‘Publisher. No. 8 Park Place, New York. 


~Painth: g, Deco- I: bare a NEW, RICH, and RARE work, never vetoy 
’ rating, ete. For qualed in attractions abd vatee to all clases ‘ Remy 
my eighty- eight j mage —— address ACENT Peseta tetiee ats ® ia on Sie 





inclosing three ¢ cent. eta reat Teert 


Th 
WM, T. COMSTOCK K, 6 Astor Place, N. Y. WANTED. ; of original 


featores. A fortune has bee ex- 
A WEEK, $12 a day at home easily made, ~ Sostly pended in its preparation, and there 


AGE! ITS Bs: 1000 to $3000 a year for 
outfit free, Address Truk & Co., Augusta, Me. — tonoaneh Ching esermpetlties oa a eemphs free, The 


a finest Prospectaserer made, sent genuine —— 
you = tion, Address CW, H. THOMPSON, Publisher 
RUPTURE 404 Arch Street, Philadelphia, ~ 


POMC Tks will appear bub once.) 

















rail Relieved and cured without the injury trusses inflict 
” MY Office, 261 Broad- : 
by Dr. J. A. SHERMAN’S method. Office, roa AT HOME. Men, Women, Boys, and 
way, Now York, His Book with ve informa Girls make 10r. to #2an hour. New busi- 
Ay. beh bared te matled for Bee. — oa ness; never eaverseea no peddling; no 
KANE, BEST QUALITY. | humbug. The Secret revealed, and 12 samples, worth 
Gaines 9S / Now designs in Satin and | $5, to commence work on, free. Address, H. G. Fay, 
Remedy Des S Gold finish, w.th name, 10 cts, Rutland, Vermont 
: on We offer $100 for a peck of cards > 
kly from 7 nicer work, or prettier styles. AO ) Lane eae, ‘all Gold and Silver 
rw orks ss nan At Escle Gard Works. New Eaven. Ct. @ pks, and mane rose Rolled Gold Seal 
— AND NOT Ring for only 50, Agent's Album oo : 
ED Wart wiht WEAR OUT, We warrant our cards to be the Best 
, : field, Large Alham of Embossed / wate 
pare sol by Watchmakers. By Mall,25 ets. Circulars Putares and Imported Visiting and ornk 
0, VREE J. 8, BIRCH &CO., 88 Dey St., X.Y. Cards, $1.0. ALLING BROTHERS, ae Conn, 
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For 1894 is an Elegant Book of 150 Pages 
E Colored Plates of FLOWERS an 
egetables, and more than 1000 Iliustra- 
tions of the choicest Flowers, Plants and 
L and Directions for 
Grow nf t is handsome enough for the 
— ‘able or & Holiday Present. 
nd on your name and Postoffice address, 
with 10 cents, and we will send you acopy, 
rost-paid, This is not a quarter of its cost. 
t is printed in both English and German. 
If you afterwards order seeds deduct the 
10 cents. VICK'S SEEDS ARE THE 
IN THE WORLD. The FronatGuipe will 
tell how to get and grow them. 


VICK’S Iustrated Monthly Magazine, 
82 Pages, a Colored Plete in every number 
and many fine Engravings. Price $1.05 a 
ear; Five Copies for @5, Specimen num- 
sent for 10 cents; 3 trial copies 25 cts, 


Address, 








JAMES VICK, 
Rechester, N. ¥ 


“Towe? my 
Restoration 
to TTealth 
rand Beauty 

fo the 





T )ISFIGURING Humors, Familiating Eruptions, ltehing 
Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and Infantile Lia 
more cured 4 the Corncvra Rewxnixs. 

Cormourna Resouvent, the new blood purifier, cleanses 
the bleed and perspiration of impurities and polsoneus ole- 
ments, and thus remover the cause. 

Cormoura, the great 8kin Cure, instantly allaya Itching 
and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals Ulows 
and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Coroura Boar, an exquisite Skin Beantifier and Pollet 
Requisite, prepared from Crtieuna, is indiapensable in 
treating Bkin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin Blemishea, 
Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 

Cortourna Rewepres are abeolutely pure, and the only 
infallible Blood Purifiers and ®kin Beautifiers 

Sold everywhere, Price, Outicura, SOcents; Fonp, 
BS cents ; penvont. ai. Potter Drug and Chem 
ical Co., ass. 
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THE VENETIAN FRUIT-SELLER. 
From a Painting by Il. Fildes, A. R. A. 
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ROME, FROM THE VILLA CORSINI 


SHORES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN, | Greeks and Romans, the difference between whose 

ROMAN GAIA DAYS. tastes and dispositions as thus indicated we may 

said | pause a moment to contemplate, before considering 

HERE is, perhaps, nothing in human conduct | little nfore at length some of the popular diver- 
by which personal nature and character is| sions of the latter people. 

more distinctly reflected than by choice or} Theintellectual Greek derived his most exquisite 

methods of amusement. As with individuals, so| enjoyment from intellectual sources, as painting, 


is it with communities and nations. The prevail-| sculpture, and dramatic art; or from music, poetry, 


ing tastes and predominating passions of every age | and oratory, as displayed in the celebrated Olympic 
id race will, in these things, most unerringly | contests. Athletic games and sports were, it is 
express themselves. “Give me,’ said one, “the| true, national institutions, but their chief attract- 
songs of a people, and I care not to ask what are) iveness consisted in their subservience to the 
its laws.” With equal certainty not political only,| physical development and discipline for higher 
ut intellectual and moral advancement, may be| ends of the youth who took part in them. Even 
predicated from whatever is created, contrived, | horse and chariot racing was enjoyed not so much 
r sought after as a means of entertainment. | as exhibiting the strength and speed of the ani- 

No stronger proof or better illustration of this] mals driven as the agility and dexterity of those 
ssertion is required than is afforded by the aoclents who rode and managed them. 


VoL. L1.—48. (665) 
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But while the elevated Greek taste was most 
gratified with that which uplifted and improved 
humanity, that of the unrefined and unfeeling 
Roman luxuriated rather in the humiliation and 
misery of his fellow-beings. Warlike and war- 
loving, he sought the sight and scent of blood in 
his very amusements. Nothing less, it seems, 
than what the metaphysicians would term “idiocy 


of conscience ” 


could have permitted him to go to 
such marvelous lengths in cruelty solely for the 
sake of pleasure. Witness the burning of Rome, 
the cause of which is usually attributed to Nero, 
who at least turned the appalling tragedy into an 
entertainment by making it serve him as a scenic 
representation of the destruction of Troy, even 
compelling his musicians to play to him upon 
the harp while he himself sang dramatic verses 
descriptive of the event. 

With Nero and other of the Emperors cruelty 
was indeed a common pastime. Mental torture 
was a special delight with Domitian, who carried 
it to its farthest possible refinement. Archery, 
his favorite exercise, was wholly devoid of spice 
or flavor to this heartless monster except the 
target was placed in dangerous proximity to a 
slave or servant. Now it was held between the 
spread fingers of his hand, or dangled carelessly 
from his ear, or, perhaps, bung over the head of an 
infant held at arm’s length by its own agonized 
mother. It is said that one day, desiring an 
entertainment of this sort more recherché than any 
he had previously conceived, he summoned to his 
palace a number of nobles and Senators, as if for 
some grand festivity. Instantly upon their arrival 
they were ushered into the banquet hall, which 
they found darkened, draped in mourning, and 
furnished with all the insignia of death. They 
were then—in strict silence, but with great cere- 
mony—led, each to his open coffin, whereon he 
beheld not only his name engraved, but the date 
—that of the current day—of his decease. At a 
given signal, a band of men in frightful disguise 
then entered, and each, drawing his sword from its 
scabbard, proceeded to march around the seated 
company as the death dirge was solemnly chanted. 
Pale, dumb-struck, and trembling, they were thus 
detained until the Emperor had played his grim 
joke to his content, when, changing his counte- 
nance, he ordered doors opened, and indulged in 
loud and prolonged laughter over the hasty de- 
parture of his guests (?), 

While we instinctively commiserate the sub- 
jects of such rulers, we are yet aware that in- 
stances even of such inhumanity as just narrated 
were by no means confined to the imperial house- 
hold or personages. It ran through all the varied 
ranks and orders of the people, a statement abun- 
dantly confirmed by the fact of such vast multi- 
tudes having frequented those places of repair- 





presented—scenes, too, which were, mvre often 
than otherwise, consummated by the event of 
death itself. Aspirants and candidates for office 
always found it politic to provide the people 
whom they wished to ingratiate with shows of 
this character on the most extensive scale, In 
time of war—when was it not a time of war with 
Rome ?—so strong was the passion of the people 
for its excitements, that whenever a victory was 
gained, those who remained at home and could not, 
therefore, behold the actual conflict, were treated 
to stage-fights as real, if not as great, as those of 
the field, near or distant, on which the army had 
achieved its victories. Wherever Roman civili- 
zation radiated, there, even to the present day, 
may be found some sign or remains of those grand 
structures erected for those exhibitions which minis- 
tered to the Roman’s savage lust of cruelty and won- 
derful capacity for its enjoyment. 

In these Freat public entertainments of the Ro- 
mans it was not the living only who were believed 
to be excited and gratified spectators, For the 
manes, or ghosts, of the departed there were stated 
occasions of festivity on which the brutal appetites 
of the living were equally gratified. The many 
and varied deities were in like manner regaled ; 
and thus, in time, the feasts of the dead and living, 
of gods and mortals, became similar in character, 
and funeral rites and religious ceremonies were 
so shaped and directed as to yield the greatest 
possible delight to the never-satiated lovers of 
living tragedy. 

Theatricals, though popular, were destitute of 
dignity or delicacy, and to them the sports and 
feats of the circus were always preferred. At 
length the great gladiatorial combats between men 
and wild beasts, and between men and even, some- 
times, women, alone became the all-absorbing 
pleasure of the pleasure-abandoned City of the 
Seven Hills. 

The unhappy beings who served as gladiators 
were mostly Roman slaves and criminals or cap- 
tives of conquered nations. They passed through 
prescribed courses of training preparatory to their 
appearance in the public arena, and many of them 
acquired great skill in their art; some attained a 
great age and were even accorded high honors for 
their valor. Most of them, however, met death 
in its most dreadful forms. 

This terrible oppression in the latter part of the 
first century provoked the servile insurrection 
under Spartacus, and being characterized by all 
the bravery born of desperation, it was with great 
difficulty suppressed by the army of Crassus. 
Spartacus, a noble Spartan, who had been a slave 
from childhood and who had “ met upon the arena 
every shape of man or beast which the broad 
empire of Rome could furnish, and yet never 

lowered his arm,” rallied his fellow-sufferers in 
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SHORES OF THE 


lofty and haughty spirit of his race, the precise 
words of which may not have differed greatly from 
those with which we are all so familiar: “ O com- 
ades! warriors! Thracians! 
us fight for ourselves; if we must slaughter, let 


if we must fight, let 


us slaughter our enemies; if we must die, let it 
be under the blue sky by the bright waters, in 
noble, honorable battle!’ The gladiator, a sub- 


ject upon which, as we might expect, his fierce | 


ind gloomy genius would readily seize, has been 
portrayed with graphic fidelity by Lord Byron. 
A broad theme, too, for the brush and chisel, it 
has been treated with marked power by the painter 


and sculptor. 
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could be accommodated within all the cathedrals 
of England and of lrance.” 

The Colosseum was founded by Vespasian A. D. 
|73, completed by Domitian, and finally dedicated 
by Titus, the son and successor of Vespasian, A. D. 
|80. In its construction slaves and captives were 
employed, thirty thousand of whom were Jews. “It 
was built,” quoting the above-mentioned author in 
his Wonders of Ancient Rome, “ in the centre of the 
city, with a perfect recklessness of expense, and 
could accommodate eighty-seven thousand spec- 
| tators around an arena large enough for the com- 
bats of several hundred animals at one time. It 
was of elliptical form, founded upen eighty arches, 


Another distinctive feature of Roman amuse-|and rising to the height of one hundred and forty 
ments was their great costliness and splendor. | feet upon four successive orders of architecture. 
Strange incongruity, as criticised from moral | It was six hundred and fifty feet in length by five 


standpoints, was the blending with their wildness | hundred and thirteen feet in breadth, and inclosed 


and fierceness of the sweet and noble ministrations, | an area of six acres. It was built of travertine, 
we cannot say influences, of art. But, according | faced with marble, and decorated with statues, 


“TRIUMPH OF SCIPIO.” (From the painting by Piertno del Vaga, in the Doria Palace, Genoa.) 


to the laws ot contrast, how well these things | The eighty arches of the lower story formed en- 
pure, harmless, and elevating—must have served | trances for the spectators. The seats were of 
to make the low and horrible yet lower and more! marble, luxuriously cushioned; the spectators 
horrible to the depraved tastes and sensibilities of | were protected from sun and rain by ample cano- 
those who beheld them. pies and the air was refreshed by perfumed foun- 
The great magnitude of Roman public enter-| tains; the nets, designed as protection from the 
tainments likewise almost staggers one’s credulity. | wild beasts, were of golden wire; the porticoes 
We gain some distant conceptions of this as we | were gilded, and the circles which separated the 
contemplate the immense edifices in which they | different ranks of the spectators were studded 
were attended. At Rome, where vice ayd extrava- with gems, and all the furniture of the amphi- 
gance of every sort culminated, these buildings | theatre was of gold, silver, and amber.” 
were most numerous and most imposing. Of} At the inauguration of this building, which 
these, the Colosseum and the Circus Maximus | continued from ninety to one hundred days, no 
are believed to have been the largest of their cluss | less than five thousand wild animals were slain 
upon which the sun had ever shone. The Circus} and a host of gladiators perished. Storks and 
inclosed a space around which four hundred thou-| elephants fought, battles raged, the arena was 
sand persons could be seated—“ more,” computes | flooded with water, and naumachis, or naval con- 
the historian, Dr. Johan Lord, “than are nightly | flicts, also transpired. All around the entire outer 
assembled jn all the places of amusement in Lon- | circuit of the edifice ran two corridors, from which 
don, Paris, and New York combined; more than | the lower ranks of the people could pass immedi- 
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ately to the seats assigned them, the plebeians | the brilliancy of the victories or importance of 
always occupying the upper tiers or zones, while | the conquests achieved. Pageantry was a special 
in the lower apartment, corresponding to the dress feature, on the conclusion of which the citizens 
circle of our modern theatres, sat the patricians.| were feasted at sumptuous public tables and 


What a surging sea of humanity the crowded | treated to unusual shows in the Cerci and amphi 


theatres. Scaffolds were erected in the streets, the 


Colosseum! If it is some high, grand gala day, 
the Emperor himself presided upon his gilded | Forum, and other open buildings for the advan- 
| . . . ° 

tage of viewing the procession as it moved along 


throne. In gorgeous attire are present also the 
Senators and officers of State. The august gen-| the Via Sacra toward the Capitol. 
erals and brave warriors, the proud knight, the} The people, arrayed in white, provided them- 
wealthy and high-bred citizen, the priests, pon- | selves with trumpets, aud with garlands of flowers 
tiffs, and flamens—and upon seats honored and | which they threw before the advancing pageant 
conspicuous were “those holy virgins called Ves-| The spoils of the war in which they had con- 
tals.’ ‘There were elegant men, beautiful women, quered, the trains of chained captives, the splen- 

’ did chariots and horses of the 
‘ generals and officers, with the 
army itself, sometimes a hun- 
dred thousand strong; the 
princes, nobles, and Senators, 
with the military of the cap- 
ital, together with every possi- 
ble device which could add 
glory and grandeur to the 
scene, made it one which 
bafiles the power of the im- 
agination to conceive. Now 
it is Claudius, who, returning 
from Briton, enters the Eternal 
City leading asa choice trophy 
the brave Caractacus, King of 
the fierce Silures, who for nine 
years, amid his mountain fast- 
nesses, has resisted the in- 
vader, Again it is Aurelian, 
who brings from the east Ze- 
nobia, the beautiful Syrian 
Queen, with her magnificent 
wardrobe, her royal jewels and 
treasures, the plate and furni- 
ture of her palace, her Minis- 
ters of State, her court, her 


equipages, and her servants. 
Elephants, tigers, and hun- 
dreds of strange beasts, with 
every sort of curious and costly 
and graceful children. Silks rustled, jewels| thing taken in that brilliant campaign, were ex- 
flashed; there were exchanges of greeting and | posed to view. 

good wishes, there was pleasant laughter and| Another triumph day dawns upon the city. 
sweet voices, culture, politeness, chivalry—aye, | Expectancy in every quarter and upon all faces is 
and flirtation, simple, serious, dangerous, fatal, | unusually animated and intense. It will be a day 
All the varied lineaments which we are wont to (| of unparalleled splendor and jubilation. On this 
trace upon the features of humanity in vast | occasion Vespasian will enter Rome on horse 
back with his two sons. Behind them a hundred 





ARCH OF TITUS AT ROME, 


| 
assemblages like these are present in this one. | 
Who could predict what are the elements of pleas- | thousand captives will march, with mournful, de- 
ure anticipated by the multitude in the forthcom- | | spairing faces. And we shall know from what 
ing entertainments of the hour? | eonquered and plundered city they have come, 
The day of all days in Rome was that of the| in the light of the midday sun appears the ihe n 
; table, the great golden candlestick, and the silver 
trumpets. Gentile hands will carry the Books of th« 
Law of Moses, and, conspicuous in his humiliation 


triumph or celebration given to successful gen- 
erals and commanders of the army. These were 
more or less elaborate and splendid according to 
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SHORES OF THE 


and wretchedness, we shall behold Simon of Gescia, 
led like a dumb brute with a halter about his neck 
to the Capitol, where he will be publicly scourged 
and afterward put to death. ‘‘O Jerusalem! Je- 
rusalem! Your country is desolate, your cities 
ire burned with fire; your land, strangers devour 
it in your presence, and it is desolate, as over- 
thrown by strangers,” 

Plutarch tells us that in the great triumph of 
Paulus A2milius, on the conclusion of the Mace 
donian war, the pictures and statues alone taken 
from the enemy were borne upon no less than 
seven hundred and fifty chariots, and that this 


display occupied the whole of the first of the 


BAS RELIEF FROM THE ARCH OF TITUS, REPRE- 
SENTING THE JEWISH SACRED VESSELS. 


three days of that famous celebration. On the | 


second day, in many beautiful wagons, was carried 
the armor of the Macedonians, all “furbished and 


glittering like the sun.” Three thousand men 
5 


next followed, bearing the silver coin of the coun- | 
try in superb coffers, four persons being required 
Others held up to view sil- | 


to carry each vessel. 
ver bowls, cups, and vases, and many richly 
wrought specimens of the silversmith’s art, taken 
from this opulent and elegant people. The third 
day there was a similar exhibit of the golden 


treasures of the Macedonians, with the gold plate | 


of Perseus, the captive King. A special chariot 
conveyed the imperial armor and the crown of 
Perseus, behind which followed his household, 
ind lastly himself arrayed in mourning. After 
this were shown four hundred crowns of gold sent 
from as many Roman cities to Amilius. 
he himself came, seated in a chariot, magnificently 
adorned, clad in a garment of purple interwoven 
with gold, and holding a laurel branch in his right 


hand, All the army in like manner followed, some | 
singing odes, others songs of triumph in praise of | 


Emilius, who was admfred and accounted happy by 
all men, but unenvied by every one that was good.” 
And thus might we multiply descriptions of 
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those scenes, the like of which has never been be- 
held on earth before or since, which so impres 
sively illustrate the pride and prodigality, as well 
as the strength, power, and resources, of the 
Roman people. We scarcely need to interpret as 
retributive those calamities, almost unequaled in 
variety and severity, which ultimately befell this 
cruel city. Fire and flood, earthquake, pestilence, 
ind famine came, bringing their train of woes, 
and upon all the sun and stars of heaven yet 
looked down unpityingly, even as the festive 
Roman had himself gazed upon the distresses of 
his countless helpless victims. It was as if out- 
raged Nature herself were taking a “ Roman holi- 


’ by avenging those who had soaked her fair 


}earth with innocent blood and burdened so long 


| her sweet, pure air with groans and sighs. 


But terrible as were these special visitations, 
they were yet but small compared with those 
which followed as legitimate results of her awful 
sin and folly. Self-dwarfed, crippled, and weak- 
ened at last with her dissipation, she became an 
easy prey to the barbarous invader, who at length 
desolated and destroyed her. And so the mourn- 
ful fate of this proud people teaches us on a grand 
scale a lesson, not less useful to individuals than 
to nations—the sad mistake of having no higher 
or nobler thought in our theory of life than self- 
gratification. In thunder tones the warning 
comes, to beware of those amusements which are 
based upon no law of love to God or of the rights 
and happiness of our fellow-men, or which sub- 


serve no high purpose even to ourselves. “Such 





“Then | 


| pleasures,” in the words of an expressive author, 
“smother souls with roses ””—roses, we might add, 
| whose thorns will pierce long after the sweetness, 
and fragrance of the flower shall have perished 
forever. Harrierre Woop. 


To suPPOSsE we can indulge the lower passions or 


appetites for a time, and then at our pleasure sub- 
due them and lead a higher life, is an illusion which 
Character is self- 


will dissolve as we approach it. 
perpetuating; it uses all its materials, good and bad. 
None of them can be swept away or blotted out. 
Crertarnties.—Life is full of uncertainties. It 
is of vital importance that we should learn to 
meet them wisely and bravely. Happily, there are 
also certain great certainties to which we may 
cling, and upon which we may safely rest. The 
eventual power of integrity, fidelity, and energy 
in work, the ultimate triumph of truth over error, 
the strong influence of love and sympathy to pro- 
| mote the welfare and happiness of our fellow-men, 
the undeviating effect of character upon life—these 
| are certainties which will never fail us, and the 
| more thoroughly we realize them, believe in them, 
and trust them, the more easily and patiently we 
lshall be able to endure the uncertainties which 


| surround us. 
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MY FLOWER JOURNAL, 


Plants and flowers of the commonest kind may form 
a charming diary for us, beeause nothing that calls 
back the remembrance of a happy moment ean be in 


significant. GOETHE, 


* )ULD you read my journal of flowers ? 
\\ Look, in imagination, as I turn the leaves, 
Che book is arranged with spaces for jot- 
tings by the way, pencil sketches, and pressed 
flowers. As I am not an artist, the sketches, like 
those of Mr. Clive Neweome when in love, are 
somewhat neglected. But the flowers— 
“Voices from tlre silent sod 
Speaking of the perfect God,” 
who shall duly estimate their worth and beauty ? 

On the first page we find moss which once swayed 
on Alpine heights, “It was almost beyond my 
reach,” wrote the friend who sent it, “but, by a 
quick spring, I caught some shreds as they waved 
from the trees,’ Accompanying the moss was a 
rose, which I thus acknowledged : 

Montanvert! mount of green, uprising high 

From fair Swiss plains and valleys deep, 
Where snow-born ice-rills vigils keep 
With chill of winter sea, ‘neath summer sky. 
Cradled on height serene, this crimson rose, 
Flushed with reflect of Alpen glow, 
A touch divine, we may not know 
This art of color Nature’s God bestows. 
We may but know that law supreme prevails 
From tiny germ to perfect flower, 
The brief exponent of a power 
That knows not rest or pause, yet never fails 
’Mid varying wealth of harvest to disclose 
The season's sweetest miracle—a rose. 

The next page has cloyer—luck-leaf, tri-leaf, 
and bloom, On space opposite, in fine pen-letter, 
Saxe Holm’s entire poem: 

“ T wonder what the clover thinks, 
Intimate friend of bobolinks ?” 

There are wild blue-bells from the land of the 
Dacotahs, grouped with that flower of fraternal 
love, syringa. Why fraternal? Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, King of Egypt, acquired celebrity be- 





species; thus grasses constitute about a sixth pari 
of all the vegetables of the world. 

Ferns and wild violets! How much of wood 
land life these few words suggest. Nowhere ela 
in Nature is there more intense and varied beauty 
Wonder not that Rosalind sought the forest of 
Arden— 

“ And thir our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


Pansies and sweet-peas recall us to garden-life, 
as it was from these humble violets the superb, 
saucy, “ eye-sweet” pansies have descended. (How 
many adjectives might one, not inaptly, employ 
in the description of heart’s-ease?) They are, 
perhaps, the most variable of all flowers, and, if 
not the most beautiful, are surely the most piquant. 
In the pressed group before me they have retained 
their colors and expression as if growing on paper 
—canary color shading to terra-cotta, maroon to 
brown and écru, purple to old gold, white to pale 
yellow, 

Wild rose and golden rod! You see I am par- 
tial to wild flowers; the home-beauties are with 
us always, in garden, window, or conservatory, but 
flowers of forest or stream usually commemorate 
some delightful walk, visit, or drive; in this way 
they journalize more readily than those of home- 
culture, 

Pressed leaves, ivy, and smilax! The latter has 
not lost its glossy appearance and the ivy tints are 
perfect. We had about a quart of leaves, and it 
took so long to decide which should be used, they 
were all so beautiful. 

Here is a group of flowers, ferns, and mosses 
from Los Angeles, Cal. No wonder they named 
it for the angels! only a clime worthy such cogno- 
men could produce beauty of so rareatype. The 
friend who gathered and sent them, January 29th, 
said they were all blooming in gardens at that date, 
while here in lowa we were suffering from the 
combined effects of a blizzard and snow-blockade, 

The next page has some exquisite sea-mosses, 
so carefully pressed that their delicate hues and 
fibres are quite uninjured, I have only given an 





cause of his affection for his brother ; hence, the 
syringa, dedicated to his memory, is known as the 
flower of fraternal regard. 

Here is a group of buttereups. Browning calls 
them the “children’s dower.” And are they not, 
in manner, a legacy to childhood, a veritable em- 
blem of riches ? 

Primroses and wild grasses! how well they 
accord, Is there not a mystic harmony between 
certain colors and classes of flowers, constituting 
each the complement of the other? One does 
not plant sunflowers and violets vis-a-vis, but that 
commonest of all vegetable joys, the grass, has a 
wonderful adaptability to all forms of flower 
growth. There are more than three hundred 


| outline-sketch of about half the flowers, but one 
page I must not fail to mention. 
| A gentleman expected to visit Scotland soon, 
and our pastor’s wife, a native of the Highlands, 
said to him, “Oh! bring me an oat-cake !” 

When he came back, he said, “1 did not bring 
you an oat-cake, but I brought bunches of heather.” 

“They are infinitely more weleome,” cried the 
lady ; “for I can bake a cake, but the dear heather 
recalls a world of reminiscence.” She gave me a 
cluster of the two varieties; both retained their 
form and color unmarred and are richly suggest 
ive of song and lore in Scottish history. 

IsaporE BAKER, 
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PERSIAN LADIES. 


FE have before us a portrait of the wife, or 
chief one, of a Governor of a Persian prov- 
ince from a photograph taken by Madame 

Dieulafoy, a recent French traveler in Persia. 
Persian ladies have, from early ages, been noted 
for their physical beauty; but whether or not 
they can boast of a corresponding degree of mental) | 
vrace is another question, 
The account given by Madame Dieulafoy of her 
efforts to obtain this photograph is . ; 
musing, if not surprising. She was | 
properly introduced to the Gover- 
nor’s lady and the latter’s fair com- 
panions; this was easily managed, 
for the Frankish lady’s husband had 
completely won the favor of the Gov- 
ernor. But the Governor’s wife was 
suspicious of her new acquaintance; 
it was long before she could believe 
that M. and Madame Dieulafoy had 
not come to Persia to enrich them- 
selves by robbery, and, in the ab- 
sence of any other reasonable mutive 
for doing so, she distrusted them. 
The Persians care nothing for art or 
science, know nothing of any of the 
live questions of the day; they exalt 
gold and silver above all things 
earthly, and estimate a man chiefly 
by the amount of money that he is 
able to steal, The French gentleman 
ind his wife were not thieves; it was 
ridiculous to suppose they traveled 
simply for the purpose of seeing and 
making pictures—hence, they must 
be impostors. 1 
But the Governor’s lady was finally 
induced to sit for her portrait, Mad- 
ime Dieulafoy, herself an adept at 
photography; arranged the camera 
ind prepared for business, But, she 
tells us, when once her head was 
buried in the black curtain, her 
model and the other fair Persians 
seemed to forget her presence, so 
that it was only with difficulty that 
she succeeded in obtaining a satisfactory negative. | 
Che sitter would talk, and the artist could not help | 
laughing at what she heard—that is, when she did | 
not blush at a frequent indelicacy, “The most | 
\bjectionable Latin,” writes Madame Dieulafoy, 
“is chaste compared with the conversation of my 


we 


| 
imiable model.’ 
This loquacious model was wiser and better in- | 


LA DI ES. 





tirely control them. Women in Europe were 
very unhappy, not half so favored as they them- 
selves were ; the men in Western countries actually 
made the women work. For instance, here was a 
woman who had to work; her husband could not 
keep her home, but he compelled her to take 
photographs. Their husbands would not treat 
them so. Some Frankish women were positively 
obliged to be writers and scientists, and, whether 


| they believed it or not, there was really a& woman 


in Europe who was a Shah ! 
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The model’s auditors met this last assertion 
with loud expressions of incredulity. But the 
Governor's lady assured them that she spoke the 
truth—this female Shah wore the uniform and 


epaulettes of a man and a general, rode at the 


head of her army, and had a beard! 
After this there could be no doubt. If the 
Princess had a beard she was entitled to be a 


formed than the ladies around her, and, while she | Shah, for the beard is the sure sign of royalty, and 

it, proceeded to enlighten the ignorance of her | especially of the superiority of men over women, 
friends. This was a” Frankish woman, she told | This explains, continues Madame Dieulafoy, why, 
them; Frankish women’s husbands could not en-| in accordance with Oriental ideas, Hatasu and 
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some of the other old Queens are represented in| them that Frankish women were not so genera! 
sculptures and frescoes as wearing mustaches. unhappy, and that their husbands were not a 
But now a very natural question arose: Had | tyrants, the narrator does not say. She has ce 
this woman Shah many husbands in her harem?! tainly succeeded, however, in giving us two strik 
Madame Dieulafoy could stand it no longer. She} ing portraits of the same subject. If the writte: 
here interposed, and assured the childish chatter-| one does not seem to correspond very accuratel) 
with the one photographed, the circumstance 


only another illustration of the old truism. th: 


ers that Queen Victoria had no beard, had never 
had but one husband, and in her private life was | 
a true, virtuous woman. Whether she convinced appearances are sometimes deceitful. H. 


THE CAROL-SINGERS. 


WO sweet, fair faces on a Christmas night— | The singers stand, and wild-bird melody 
Two pure girl-voices rich with such sweet | Trills from each throat. 
tone 

That listeners stand entranced and Time’s swift | So sweet the song that every listener there 

flight Sees the glad story as in words of gold, 

Passes unknown. Like some fair picture traced with wondrous 

Grandly the story of the Saviour’s birth we 

; . In days of old, 

Is told by these sweet singers to the throng, . 


Nobly the clarion-notes of “ Peace on earth” ; ; ; 
| All hail! the glorious, Heaven-sent gift of song, 


Ring forth in song. . ‘ 
8 S | Mighty to him who has and him who hears! 
The one great power enduring, ever strong, 


With voices all attuned to harmony, 
Through all the years! 


And hearts that rise and leap with every ate | 
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THE JAGUAR.” 
pOUNDING the thick 
b 


through underwood 
that exists in the southern forest regions ol 
the New World, the jaguar disturbs 
shrieking fraternity of capuchin monkeys, which 


fly for life at the approach of the largest of the 


~~ 


cats inhabiting the American area. The puma 
Felis bicolor) seems but a tame and mundane uani- 
mal in comparison with the jaguar (Felis onea), 
beit the former has been dignified with the name 
f “American Lion.” The characters of the two 


Wild Animals and Birds; thir Haunts and Habits. By 
Andrew Wilson, Cassell, Petter & Co., London, 
Paris, and New Yurk. 
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The 


puma, attaining a length of body of about three 


janimals are, however, perfectly distinct. 
and a half feet, resembles a lioness in appearance. 
It possesses a coat of reddish-brown color above 
and white beneath, althcugh the young are marked 


The 


puma is a quiet, voiceless animal, stealthy in all 


with blackish spots during their early life 


BPE 


Bor 


its ways, and generally springing on its prey 
from a tree, amidst whose branches it lies con- 
cealed, The jaguar, on the other hand, has a 
beautifully marked fur. 
the leopard of the Old World in the spotted char- 


acter of its coat, the jaguar possesses the spots 


Somewhat resembling 


arranged in a more regular fashion than is seen 
in the Old World cat. Each of its. rings or spots 
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—- i . 
is also seen to inclose several smaller spots, while | in the common cat, as with outstretched legs and 


in the leopard the spots themselves are grouped | exserted claws it scrapes the leg of a chair; 
together in circles, The jaguar usually exceeds;and I have heard of young fruit-trees in an 
the leopard in size, and may attain a length of four | orchard in England having been thus much 
or even four and a half feet. Many variations in injured, Some such habit must also be common 
color seem to exist in the jaguar species, and to the puma; for, on the bare, hard soil of Pata. 


specimens have been described in which the fur | gonia, I have frequently seen scores so deep that 
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was of a light yellow tint, instead of the usual |no other animal could have made them, The 


fawn color; while, in a few cases, an albino ani- 
mal has been met with, as in the case of the tiger 
itself, 

Chis great American “cat” appears to be 
thoroughly aquatic in its tastes. Its usual resting- 
places are the banks of rivers or the margins of 
lakes, where, resting concealed amid the dense 
foliage, it can pounce upon the animals which 
seek to alleviate their thirst in the water below, 
From Louisiana and Texas in the north to the 
northern limits of Patagonia the jaguar may be 
said to reign supreme, and to represent in itself 
the majesty of the carnivorous life of the New 
World, 

Mr. Darwin, writing of the habits of this Ameri- 
can “ cat,” says; 

‘“Faleoner states that near the southern side 
of the mouth of the Plata there are many jaguars, 
and that they chiefly live on fish. This account 
I have heard repeated, On the Parana they have 
killed many wood-cutters and have even entered 
vessels at night, There is a man now living in 
the Bajada, who, coming up from below when it 
was dark, was seized on the deck; he escaped, 
however, with the loss of the use of one arm, 
When the floods drive these animals from the 
islands they are most dangerous, I was told that, 
a few years since, a very large one found its way 
into a ehurch at Santa Fé; two padres, entering 
one after the other, were killed, and a third, who 
came to see what was the matter, escaped with 
difficulty. The beast was destroyed by being shot 
from the corner of the building, which was un- 
roofed, They commit, also, at these times, great 
ravages among horses and cattle. It is said that 
they kill their prey by breaking their necks, If 
driven from the carcass they seldom return to it, 
* * * The jaguar is a noisy animal, roaring 
much by night, especially before bad weather, 
One day, when hunting on the banks of the Uru- 
guay, I was shown certain trees to which these 
animals constantly lean, for the purpose, as it is 
said, of sharpening their claws, I saw three well- 
known trees; in front, the bark was worn smooth, 
as if by the breast of the animal, and on each side 
there were deep scratches, or rather grooves, ex- 
tending in an oblique line nearly a yard in length, 
The sears were of different ages. A common 
method of ascertaining if a jaguar is in the neigh- 
borhood is to examine these trees. I imagine,” 
adds Mr. Darwin, “this habit of the jaguar is 
exactly similar to one which may any day be seen 


object of this practice is, I believe, to tear off t\. 
ragged points of their claws, and not, as the 
Guachos think, to sharpen them. The jaguar is 
killed without difficulty by the aid of dogs baying 
and driving him up a tree, where he is dispatc! ed 
with bullets.” 

If anything, the jaguar is somewhat more rest. 
less in its habits than the tiger, but it is every 
whit as stealthy, Kept in confinement, this anima! 
exhibits a thoroughly restless and dissatisfied 
disposition, It has none of the calm ma 
jesty which characterizes the lion or the grace 
of the ther itself, but appears to disagree with 
captivity and to pant, so to speak, for the freedom 
of its native haunts. But the jaguar, when taken 
young and accustomed from its youth upward to 
human society, may become as playful and as do- 
cile as a cat, One specimen kept on board ship 
literally “romped” with the crew and was regarded 
as a veritable pet by all on board. 

The jaguar preys largely upon the monkeys 
which inhabit the forests. But the capuchin 
monkeys of the New World, and their neighbors, 
the howlers, along with many other species, are 
as agile in some respects as the jaguar itself, The 
pursuit of the monkey-prey is, therefore, anything 
but an easy task; for the agile quadramana of 
South America use the tail as a fifth hand, and 
show, by the clinging or prehensile powers of the 
tail, a marvelous adaptation to an arboreal, or 
forest life. The only chance of the jaguar, then, 
to surprise the wary monkeys, is to watch his 
opportunity and to descend upon the colony when 
its members are asleep and resting in the fancied 
security of their elevated perch, Otherwise, the 
jaguar has no chance of coping with the activity 
of its superiors in the ranks of quadruped life. 
Tt may suddenly dash in upon the monkeys, taken 
unawares, and, with the quickness of its race, 
strike to right and left, dealing death to some of 
the surprised and maiming and injuring others, 
thus making up in its sudden onset for the lack of 
agility in the prrsuit of the prey to the tree tops. 

A very singular circumstance in the rela- 
tionship between the jaguar and its prey is 
found in the apparent fearlessness of a small! 
animal belonging to the pig family inhabiting 
South America and known as the peccary. This 
animal does not attain a greater length than two 
or three feet and exists in large herds. The eye- 
_teeth of the peccary, like those of the pigs at 
large, form “tusks,” and the peccaries especially 
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| 
know how to use these tusks as weapons of offense | fury of the peccaries. Despising the size of their 


to the best advantage, Lven the hunter may have 
but a poor chance of escape if he unwarily allow 
himself to become invested by a herd of these 
fierce members of the ewine family, of which the 


“white-lipped peccary” of naturalists ( Dicotyles 


labiatus) is the best known and most ferocious 


species, Now the jaguar, powerful as it unques- 


tionably is, seems to be no match for the collective 


adversary, these little animals will make a terrific 
onset upon the carnivore, and will either kill him 
or wound him severely with their sharp tusks. 
Such a fact is all the more singular when we 
consider the apparent insignificance of the pecca- 
ries beside their great foe; and the proverb that 
union is strength may find in the facts before us 
and 


a new appropriate illustration, 
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HINTS ON HAIR-DRESSING. 


| 


VHE hair is one of the chief accessories of the 
human face, and, so far as good looks are 
concerned, more depends upon it than upon 

anything else. Yet, though it has always attracted 
a great deal of attention, it has been treated with | 
less intelligence than any other feature. 

We that 

shaved off or covered over; in some ages, that it 


read in some countries the hair is 
was tortured into the most fantastic shapes and | 
bedecked with the most ridiculous ornaments. 
But we have only to observe some of the methods | 
practiced in our own land and day in order to 
pause and wonder, 

[t is not so very long ago when a lady’s hair, to 
be considered elegant, must be as smooth as glass. 
All the loose ends around the forehead and neck 
were to be caught in and plastered down, a stray 
lock being thought 
lie. No matter whether the 
strained, the natural oil washed out, or the defects 
in the head and face exposed, the hair must be, 
forsooth ! “decent.” As though a woman’s flow- 
tresses were a delusion and a snare, instead of 


| 


almost as disgraceful as a 


white roots were | 


I 
a crown of glory. 

How wicked some of our mothers and aunts 
were considered when they first ventured to sup- 
plement their own deficient hair by false. Art, 
major or minor, has always met with its full share 
of opprobrium, and artists have been called not 
only artistic, but artful But the reign of false 
hair continued, until quite recently the opposite 
extreme was reached, and behold, every woman, 
old and young, with her hedd padded and puffed 
out to three times its natural size, while no hint 
is given of its true shape. Who does not remem- 
ber the immense rolls and Pompadours ? 

When the present generation of young ladies 
were little girls they wore their hair cropped 
close like boys’, Long hair on a little girl was 
thought something akin to the mane on a wild 
horse. She might make ugly faces and say saucy 
things, but to be a properly trained and well- 
dressed little girl her hair must often feel the 
barber’s shears—unless, of course, she had curls; 
then she was a small queen. But, alas! a miss of 
eight or ten with straight locks was considered 
oubled with some great defect, for which the 
only remedy was, Have it off and out of sight. 

In countries noted for the beautiful tresses of 
their women, a girl’s hair, from her early infancy, 
is never cut. It is moderately brushed and care- 
fully braided, in two long “pig-tails.” Little 
weights are attached to the ends of these to keep 
the separate hairs straight. The present fashion 
of allowing a young girl to wear her locks, either 
plaited or flowing, directly down her back, is one 
founded upon proper principles. It is the nature 


ng 


tr 


ip 


Ladies often make a mistake by combing t! 


hair too high in the back. ‘Ihe hair, itself, wa 
to fall down; 
climb up at all hazards, 


waterfall” style, many women 


ul 
th 


the hair-dresser decrees that it sh: 
No doubt, during the 
prevalence of the ‘ 
actually retarded the growth of their hair by per. 
sisting in this fight against nature, 

To dress the hair properly, many things must 
Of these, the chief 
should be the shape of the head and face and tl. 
Just 
prevalent fashion is toward the extreme of sim- 
plicity, but this may be as much of an error fo: 


be taken into consideration 


characteristics of human hair. now, the 


one person as too great elaboration for anothe: 
A lady with a thin face or a tall figure may well 
bear an added breadth; while one with a full face 
or short proportions may look well with a little 
increase in her apparent height. The former may 
wear a low coil, with fluffy front waves, showing 
above an@ behind her ears; the Jatter may be 
benefited by the addition of a few puffs on the 
top of her head. A lady with perfect complexion, 
bright eyes, and dazzling teeth, may afford to pass 
over her hair in comparative neglect, a simple twist 
sufficing for her; not so her friend with freckles 
and irregular features—she must make up with a 
display of luxuriant curls and braids, no matter 
what the fashion is. A certain irregularity in ar- 
rangement is more pleasing than a studied nicety ; 
for hair, like water, will flow. No human head 
must carry any more hair than it can actually 
grow, neither must it show any deficiencies, even 
though this lack be made up by art. There is no 
objection to the use of crimping-pins or curl- 
papers; for it is more natural, or at least more 
natural-looking, for hair to wave and twine than 
not. Hot-irons are bad, for the reason that they 
dry the roots, causing the hair to fade and fall 
even when they do not actually singe it. Bangs 
or frizzes are becoming to almost any one, as they 
soften and partially shelter a face and have much 
the same effect as a vine with its leaves, which 
certainly adds a great deal to a plain rock or wall. 

Age should be considered next. Any girl under 
seventeen may wear her hair as simply as she 
pleases, she need not desire to be a woman too 
soon, A braid across the top of the head sometimes 
adds five years to a young lady’s age in appear- 
ance. Nor need an elderly woman at once rush 
into plainness. Because her hair is thin and 
white, she often gives up and begins to think she 
is old and ugly. But snowy hair, drawn up and 
surmounted by a crown of dainty finger-puffs, 
with the addition of, perhaps, a bit of rare lace, 
is lovely. Strange as it may seem, this arrange- 
ment really adds youth to a wrinkled face, and 
many an old lady, with her hair so dressed, looks 
really prettier than she did in earlier days. Any 
woman’s hair may be beautiful if she will only 





of hair to grow downward, 


have it so. MarGaret B, Harvey. 
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THE BALLAD 


DANCING IN NEW ENGLAND. 


N the old Puritanic days, of which Mrs. Stowe 
has written so much, dancing was regarded as 

. , | 
which even the 


an innocent amusement, in 


minister could join. She says: 
Whenever or wherever it was that the idea of 
the sinfulness of dancing arose in New England, 
| know not; it is a certain fact that at Old Town, 
t this time, the presence of the minister and his 
lady was not held to be in the slightest degree 
incompatible with this amusement. 

We appeal to the memory of many of our read- 
ers if they or their parents could not recall a time 
in New England when in all the large towns danc- 
ing assemblies used to be statedly held, at which 
the minister and his lady, though never uniting 
in the dance, always gave an approving attend- 
ince, and where all the decorous, respectable old 
their children, and 


church-members brought 


iyed themselves to watch an amusement in 
which they no longer actively partook. 


No one looked on 
patronizing smile, as 


with a more placid and 


one after another began 
joining the exercise, which, commencing first with 
the children and young people, crept gradually 
upward among the elders, 

Uncle Bill would insist on leading out Aunt |} 
Lois, and the bright color rising to her thin 
cheeks brought back a fluttering image of what | 


might have been beauty in some fresh, early 


As to Uncle Eliakim, he jumped and frisked 
and gvrated among the single sisters and maiden 
aunts, whirling them into the dance as if he had 
been the little black gentleman himself. With | 
thas true spirit of Christian charity which marked | 
all his actions, he invariably chose out the home- 
liest and most neglected for partners; and thus 
worthy Aunt Keziah, dear old soul! was for a| 
time made quite prominent by his attentions. 

Of course, the dances in those days were of a} 
The very thought of one 

f the round dances of modern times would have 
sent Lady Lathrop behind her big fan in helpless 
confusion, and exploded my grandmother like a 


strictly moral nature. 


full-charged arsenal of indignation. 

As it was, she stood with her broad, pleased face 
radiant with satisfaction, as the wave of joyous- 
ness crept higher and higher around her, till 
the elders, who stood keeping time with their 
heads and feet, began to tell each other how they 





id danced with their sweethearts in good old 
ivs gone by. And the elder women began to| 
lush and bridle and to boast of steps that they | 
ould take in their youth, till the music finally 
ubdued them and into the dance they went. 

“Well, well!” quoth my grandmother, “they’re 


ll at it so heerty I don’t see why I shouldn’t try it | 





myself,” and into the Virginia reel she went, amid | 


OF BEFFANA. 
screams of laughter from all the younger members 
of the population. 

But | 


woman to be laughed at; for 


assure you my grandmother was not a 
whatever she once 


set on foot she “put through” with a sturdy energy 


| befitting a daughter of the Puritans. 


“ Why shouldn’t I dance?” she said, when she 
arrived, red and resplendent, at the bottom of the 
set. “ Didn’t Mr. Despondency and Miss Much- 
afraid and Mr, Ready-to-halt all 
And the minister, in 


dance together 
in the Pilgrim’s Progress?” 
his ample, flowing wig, and my lady, in her stifl 
brocade, gave to my mother a solemn twinkle of 
approbation. 

As nine o’clock struck, the whole community 
dissolved and melted; for what well-regulated vil- 
lage would think of carrying festivities beyond 
that hour? 

And so ended our Thanksgiving at Old Town. 


THE BALLAD OF BEFFANA. 


According to tradition, Beffana was a woman too busy 
with household duties when the three Wise Men of the 
East went by with their treasures to offer to the Infant 
Saviour to go out and see them, excusing herself on the 
grounds that she would have an opportunity of doing so 
when they returned. They, however, went home another 


| way, and she, not knowing this, is still watching for 


them. |} 
« OME forth, come forth, Beffana !” 
She hears her neighbors say, 
“Come, up the road to Bethlehem 
The Wise Men pass to-day!” 


So busy was Beffana 
She scarcely turned her head ; 
Here was the waiting linen, 
The waiting scarlet thread. 


Again they cried, “ Beffana, 
It is a glorious sight, 
Three Kings together journey 
In crowns and garments bright!” 
Beffana saw the spindle, 
Her hand the distaff held; 
Her people's skillful daughters 
As yet she had excelled. 


Her husband’s words must praise her, 
Her children’s voices bless; 

She eateth in her household 
No bread of idleness. 


So, she made haste to answer, 
“ My house ig all my care ; 
No time have I for strangers 
Toward Bethlehem that fare! 
Ere yet the daytime cometh 
[ give my household meat: 
Mine is the best-clad husband 
That hath an elder’s seat. 


‘ And merchants know my girdles 
And my woven tapestry, 
The glory of my purple 
And silk most fair to see!” 














Bat now her kinsmen shouted, 
‘You know not what you miss! 

There may be many pageants, 
Yet none be like to this! 


‘Men say the three Kings journey 
A wondrous thing to see, 
A Babe born of a Virgin 
Foretold by prophecy. 


“Oh! come; behold, Beffana! 
For speech may never say 
be splendor on their faces, 
The Kings that ride this way!” 
Beffana still kept busy, 
Sut lightly answered then : 

‘I will look out upon them 
As they come back again !” 
Sut all her friends and kinsmen, 

In wondering delight, 
Gazed, till the Kings so gentle 
Had journeyed out of sight. 


That eve Beffana’s husband 
Had sorrow in his gaze, 

When of her work she told him, 
Anticipating praise. 
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He did not quite upbraid her, 
But out of ancient love, 
He questioned, “ Who hath profit 


In laboring evermore?” 


And spake of times for mourning 
And times to laugh and sing; 
Of times to keep or scatter, 
Of times for everything. 


And, sad, Beffana answered: 
“* My lord is right, but then 
; 


I surely will behold them 
As they come back again.” 


Alas! alas! Beffana 
Looked out from day to day, 
They came no more, God warned them 


To go another way. 


And she grew very weary 
Who had so much to do, 
And never came the vision 
That might her strength renew, 


Beffana dieth never, 

This earth is still her home; 
Beffana looketh ever 

For those who never come. 


Lovissz V. Born. 


tobe cays itt? 


A CHILD'S PORTRAIT. 
From a Painting by Thomas Sully 











THE DEAD LEAVES 
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THE DEAD LEAVES STREW THE FOREST-WALK. 


And withered are the pale wildflowers;; Gone summer’s rich and mantling vines, 
The frost hangs black’ning on the stalk, | And autumn, with her yellow hours, 


The dewarops fall in frozen showers. On hill and plain no longer shines, 


Ta dead leaves strew the forest-walk, Gone are the spring’s green sprouting bowers, 
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ed a clear and wildwood not 
I rose and swelled from vonder tree 
bird, with too sweet a throat, 
There perched and raised her song for me. 
lhe winter comes, and where is she? 
, where summer wings will rove, 
Where buds are fresh, and every tree 


| with the notes of love. 


mild the breath of Southern sky, 

l'oo fresh the flower that blushes there ; 
Northern breeze that rushes by 

linds leaves too green and buds too fair ; 








No forest: tree stands stripped and bare, 
No stream beneath the ice is dead ; 

No mountair with sleety hair, 
Bends o’er the snows its reverend head. 
Go there with all the birds, and seek 


A happier clime, with livelier flight; 
Kiss, with the sun, the evening’s cheek, 
And leave me lonely with the night— 
lll wane upon the cold north light, 
And walk where all its glories shone 
See—that it all is fair and bright, 
Feel—that it all is cold and gone, 
SRAINARD 


THE SILVER AND THE GOLDEN. 


NOWS of winter, white and tranquil, 

When ye melt what shall appear? 

Autumn’s russet? That is bygone. 
Then the spring is near! 


Snows of winter, white and tranquil, 
Swiftly passing in your hour, 

Golden crowns must follow silver ; 
Wealth of fruit and flower! 


Snows of labor, white and tranquil, 
Soon ye too shall disappear. 





Ye shall be among the bygones; 
Spring to you is near! 


Snows of labor, white and tranquil, 
Crown your faithful brow, 

Ye are near the summer country ; 
Snows are melting now. 


Calmly closes faithful service ; 
Silver crowns ye've won; 
And the golden crowns shall follow, 
God shall say, ‘‘ Well done.” 
Mary Harrison. 
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fair face 


ERTHA REICHARDT'S 
¢ leaned from the: 
the 


i irriage 


withexcitementas 


al wilt, 


hanging panorama of the brilliant streets ¢ 
pas the t Christmas 


eve ever marked in her life of " 
faced man sitting oppo 
ol 


and gazed with wondering eyes 


( h ugh 


ing on firs 


which they were 


le seventeen years 


Ihe gray-haired, grave 
the curious, 


site watched with critical air a 
more than a lteeling 


been to him a book of 


student with whom is 


the surprising transformations of a countenance | 


which had 
tions, though requiring often the interpretation of 


always revela 


a nature more spiritual and sympathetic than hi 


own, 


“This is a stimulation of a different sort from 
what we have known in our wild mustang ride 


ns and mountain passes, is it 


f 


through lonely caf 
not, my little girl? 
asked, with smiling interest 
heretofore untested influences of civilization. 


It pleases thee better ?”’ 
in the effect of the 
The girl drew a long, tremulous breath. 
“It is like wonderland. Is it really true, o1 
only a tale of Arabian Nights, perhaps ?” 


swept her hand across her eyes as though to dis- 


and she 


pel the illusions of a dream. 
Paul Reichardt laughed softly between slow, 


HEATHEN’S 


he| 


CHRISTMAS, 

ul sullen, sacl ture 
I 

when I sit listening 


hie 


© There eeu 


it 


to tine 


backwat might fane 


ir ot 


feelin 


Lie «¢ said, as though the whole tl ing 


were a mental emotion; “and under the thunder 


} 
Aik Bui 


till, 
If | 
not that a glimpse of 


he 


windows of an elegant 


t 


| 
t 


eem bo hi 
inriddl 


ear themurmur ola 


es all the mystery. 


ok! 


i 
land indeed and raised her hand before the 


rich 


Hf 


residence, through the 


draperies of which were revealed the loveliest « 
lray f whicl | the | 


interiors ablaze with the splendor of a brilliantly 


lighted tree, about which circled a group of young 


» whose delight seemed to find ¢ xXpression 


divine strainsof music wafting with heavenly 


* What does 


s breathless wonder. 


ess on the air. it mean?” was 


A 
‘A Christmas symbol,” Reichardt explained, 
it the same his 
it a trio of tattered and haggard-looking childre 


moment stretching gaunt finger 


clinging to the baleony and staring, with eager, 
| 


| 


iungry, and hopeless gaze, at the luxury and 
| loveliness beyond the plate glass. 
f pain. 


“ What 


Jertha gasped with a sudden stab o 
<A 
Christmas 
Paul Rei hardt smiled with the thought of such 


ip 


don’t understand,” she said. is 


| 
| 


inconceivable ignorance in a Christian land 


delicious draughts of the cigar he was smoking | borance which he, for his own, and to himself 
with frontier freedom, studying his lovely daughter | satisfactory, reasons, had striven as scrupulously 
with a pride and fondness of admiration in strik.| to cultivate as another would labor to enlighten 


ing contrast to his utter indifference to the scenes | and remove. Left by the death of his wife in sole 


which were thrilling her with nervous excite-| guardianship of his little daughter, he had taken 
ment. her into closest companionship, and, making his 
“ You are not aware, my dear, how wonderfully | 


F 


passion for scientific study and observation, to- 
becoming is this new and fashionable costume into | gether with his interest in extensive land claims, 
which you have magically stepped since our arri-| an excuse for retirement to the solitudes of Na- 
val in the city,” said he, viewing, with a kind of| ture, he had assumed so entirely the direction of 
boyish amazement, the marvelous construction and the child’s education and influences, that, while 
exquisite adaptation of the costly fabrics he had | s« hooled in the highest principles of Christianity, 
ordered to the graceful, petite figure, hitherto seen | she had been designedly held in total ignorance 
only in simple, serviceable serges and flannels of | of its name and history; for Paul Reichardt pur 
severest fashion. “I half fear my little girl of| sued his investigation of spiritual mysteries with 
the mountains is lost in the suddenly developed 
And yet, how utterly ment 
| the study of Nature. 
| “ What is Christmas?” he repeated, after a pause, 
marking the girl’s delighted study in a bazaar 
| wladow of an illuminated picture of the Holy 
I hild smiling under the mellow radiance of the 
‘it is the day observed in com- 


: : 
| a8 fearless experiments on tender human subjects 


creature of style. as he used with dumb and inanimate objects in 
scious she is of her newly sprouted plumage, the 
starling. Yes, yes,” he added, with recollection 
of her wonder ; “all that you see is real—as reali- 
ties go. You are not dreaming, child. This 
the world of which you have read in books. What 


is 
| memoration of the 
Himself the Saviour of the world,” he explained, 


»> 


think you ? | guiding star ; 


“TI cannot tell,” the girl replied; “I—I 
bewildered. Is it The young faces 
look so joyous and expectant and there is such a| with all possible brevity. 


> “ ° . | > ° * 
delightful rush and tumult, as if all werehastening| Bertha turned on her tutor with wide, eager, 


am birth of one who declared 


a festival ? 


questioning eyes. 


to a happy goal.” 
“ But you have never spoken to me of this won- 


“ All?” Reichardt asked, with cynical mean- | 
| derful being,” 
| “No” 


you 


she said, reproachfully. 
thoughtfully ; 
I shali 


ing, 
A swift cloud dropped over the sunlight of Ber- answered, 


the 


Reichardt 


tha’s face. “ after have read Life which 
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your hands to-night, I may tell you 
reasons for so long withholding it,” and he 
ined forward with further directions to the coach- 
in, Who turned, presently, into more sombre 


streets, Gradually a marked change came over | 


the spirit of the scene. The shadows deepened, 
the sounds grew more discordant and jarring, 
and the atmosphere seemed reeking with the taint 
fevil 

Bertha, shuddering, drew closer to her protector 
ind subsided into silence. Curses and ribald jests 
of unknown meaning smote her ears with pain 
and filled her with shivering, nameless dread, 
while strange faces, scarred with the burning fires 
of sin, leered at her through the smoldering gloom 
of the narrow, filthy streets, where want and mis- 
ery and degradation and despair on every hand 
made hopeless, heart-rending appeals to charity 
that would, yet knew not how to, help and bless, 


‘Let us go—let us get back to our own lovely 


home in the mountains,” cried the suddenly heart- 
sick girl, with the tremor of a frightened bird; 


“] did not know the world was like this! 
said Paul Reichardt, 


But itis Christmas Eve,” 
with subtle meaning that she did not comprehend, 
he leaned forward again to direct a swift retreat 

d return to his hotel. 

When, a little later, Bertha was settled for the 
night in her own quiet quarters, he brought to her 
n all, unchaptered copy of St. Matthew's Gos- 
pel, with the charge to read and reflect according 
to the habit he had impressed on her as the aim 
and end of all reading which he placed in her 
hands, and she had been singularly restricted in 
her own selections. 

It was long past midnight when she closed the 


book unheralded to her as sacred or significant, 


but perused with a breathless eagerness surpassing | 


her usnal interest in the biographies of heroes, | 


philosophers, and poets, which had been submitted 
to her study and criticism with a care that, how- 
ever exalted the character illustrated, there should 
be no allusion to the Christian faith and history. 


The effect on Bertha Reichardt’s sensitive and 


impressible mind was far more vivid and intense 


than if the story, with all its marvelous meaning, 

had been drilled in by labored lesson and life-long 

urgence of its claims, which she would have ac 

cepted, doubtless, as many do, without the mental 
rt of reviewing the faith taught. 

The full glory of the Master’s life upon earth, 
ibsolute power of His teaching, breaking all 
nee upon a mind trained to the noble concep- 

of duty and to the contemplation of lofty 
ide inspired an instantaneous sense of reality 


und left no space for doubt. 
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faith, which communicated itself insensibly to thy 


heart of the man who had questioned, weighed 
measured, and found wanting, until he believed 
he had lost trust in everything but the constant 
and unrelenting laws of nature, beyond which Ja) 
he knew not what intangible, impersonal power, 
“Ah! isn’t it beautiful to know that God Him. 
self lived our life and taught us what to do?” said 
| the child, with simplicity, when she had reviewe: 
| with her father, as had been her habit, the wo: 
derful events of the history he had last given he: 
toread, “Why did you hold this marvelous 
book so long away from me, dear father? It must 
be old—the style is so quaint and simple, yet ma 
jestic and grand as the roll of the winds throug) 
the wooded cafions where I used to kneel an 





| pray (to 1 know not what) that the unnamed 
| Power of the Universe would reveal itself to m« 

You have given me no such study in literature as 
this, quite apart from the lessons in life that ar 
| written ®& letters of light.” 

“ And what seems to you the leading lesson it 
this late-found revelation, my child” asked Reich 
ardt, intent, under the sting of reproach, on the 
fact he had schemed to develop, 

“ Why—the comfort of the poor, the healing of 
the sick, the bearing of this beautiful gospel t 
those in darkness and misery everywhere—don't 
| you see?” she cried, in wonder at the question 
| And I am so sorry we have wasted so many years 

in living to ourselves, papa! Think how much 
iwe might have done for those wretched peopl 
whom I just simply longed to escape last night, 
| not seeing how I could help them !” 

Reichardt smiled. How long would this fervor 
of love and charity abide when it came to fruit 
less striving with sin and the effects of sin? 
“But you do not tell me why you have left m« 
so long in ignorance of the Christ,” persisted 
| Bertha, bringing her master to judgment. 
| ™ Beeause I doubted, child,” he answered, hon 
estly. “It is eighteen hundred years since Christ 
left the lesson of His life on earth.” 

“So long ?” questioned the girl, incredulously, 

“And should you not think the world in eigh- 
leden hundred years must be in a measure re 
deemed from the evils that He denounced an 
His kingdom established fully among men? 
eatechised the skeptical instructor. 

“Surely,” was the wondering assent, 

“ Yet the same evils prevail to-day,” Reichardt 


] 
1 


i 
| 
| went on, “and are practiced less grossly, perhaps, 
|but with more subtle and refined spirit, and 
therefore with deeper infringement of Divine 
Law.” 

Bertha looked at the speaker with vague under- 


The student and experimentist in his own flesh | standing of the drift of his reasoning. 


and spirit had no need to question the results of 


| “J have wondered,” he resumed, “ whether, 


his test when he sought his daughter next morn- | after all, the Christian faith of this generation is 


ing. Her face was aglow with an enthusiasm of| anything but a 


inheritance accepted, like other 
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t night, 


8 fervor 
oO fruit 
» 
left me 


ersisted 


d, hon 
» Christ 


ously, 
n eigh- 
ire re 
ad and 


men ?’ 


ichardt 
rhaps 
t, and 


Divine 
under- 
iether, 


tion is 
- other 


beliefs and customs of civilization, without indi 


vidual thought or question,” 


Still Bertha regarded him with troubled gaze, | 


like asmall fly caught in his spider’s web of logic. 

“And frankly, my child, I have made you the 
ground whereon to test the reality of a claim that 
I subject to the same laws of evidence that I 
would summon to the proof of any other unestab- 


lished fact. Holding you, as far as possible, un 


biased by the slightest teaching in matters of 


religious faith, I have yet made you familiar with 
the 
heroes of history, and I believe your open, un 
prejudiced mind is fairly disciplined for honest 
judgment of Christianity, which is believed to be 
the motor power of civilization and the sole re- 


the noblest philosophers and most sacred 


venerating influence of the world.” 
Bertha threw out her hands deprecatingly 
involve me in sweeping 


don’t your 


“ Please 
circle of doubts and investigations,” she said; “I 
ist know that I 
There 


bewildering mystery heretofore in place 


am satisfied without a question. 


been such a vast emptiness, such a 


ol God, 


has 


felt sure there must be an absolute living 


Presence that would not vanish like a 


but I 
Power and 
mist at my appeal—and here I have found my 
ideal, To that I 


possibility of doubts, would it not? 


say believe would imply the 
I KNow that 
God lived this divine-human life, and everything 
is henceforth plain and clear.” 

Paul Reichardt looked at the beautiful, confi 
dent face with 
doubting heart, 

“But I 


mothering the kindling 


a glow of fire in his hardened, 


have been too hasty,” he thought, 
blaze under a cloud of 


‘ hes, 


my reasons 80 early, and left her to find her own 


flaws in the faith,as I have left her to find its 
virtues. ‘That would have been a truer test.” 

“Well,” he said, “ how do you propose to cele- 
brate this day, which is regarded as the anniver 
iry of the Lord’s birth on earth ?” 

Bertha’s bosom heaved with a breath of aspira- 
tion. 

“T should like to observe it in just such works 
f love and mercy as He did, and make the whole 
Is not that what all Christians do 


she questioned, with innocence. 


world happy. 
on Christmas ?” 
“So far as I know,” explained Reichardt, drily, 
“they celebrate the occasion by a grand sacrifice 
of turkeys and incense of plutm-pudding, on which 
the prosperous dine sumptuously, while they re 
with less satisfaction and heart- 


view more or 


. burning the costly gewgaws and gimcracks which 


they have bestowed upon each other in acknowl- 
hollow—of the 
And this reminds me, I 


edgment—too often Divine love 


that hallows the day. 


have a gift for you—a ‘Merry Christmas,’ my 


true heart [”’ 


“| should have refrained from giving her | 
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velvet 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| the stockholders in this consecrated 


Bertha vpened with eager, tremulous fingers the | 


case laid with a kiss in her hands, and 
lifted therefrom the thread of gold suspending a 
cross of precious opals, with central blaze of dia- 
monds., 

“An 


Reichardt explained, meeting her flashing glance 


emblem of the Christian faith, dear,” 
of delight and wonder. 
‘ But—but His 
father?” she asked, with a thrill of pain 
va Aye, 


from the primitive instrument of torture a dang 


was not cross of wood, my 


surely. But Christianity has evolved 


ling gem of ornament like this,” her tutor re 
sponded, with she knew not what undercurrent of 
meaning. “ Put it about your neck, child, It is 
not the 
Would you like to go to church, my dear’ 

“To church? What is that?” humbly inquired 
the unconscious heathen. 

“A place where Christians worship,” Reichardt 


the child’s 


fashion to wear it for its significance. 


” 


returned, with savage enjoyment of 
ignorance. 
“Ah! let us go,” she cried, eagerly. 
And the curious investigator of religious truths, 


still seeking new developments, was glad to sub 


ject the sensitive nature of his charge to the most 


impressive ceremonials, finding nothing in all so 
touching as the face of the child glowing and pal- 
ing as her soul rose and sank on the waves of wor- 
ship—now bowed in penitent appeal, now sympa 
thetically uplifted in reverent devotion, now rising 


with the swell of rolling anthems of joy and praise, 


in which she joined with the freedom of a bird 


newly arrived in a beautiful country, and singing, 
because it must, with overflow of love and grati- 
tude, which is always harmony. 

Only in passing out from the temple, with her , 
tender, seeking eyes wandering over the elegant, 


seemingly self-satisfied congregation, the watchful 


| critic spied a look of wonder and disappointment 


in the ingenuous countenance which held no 
secrets from him. 

“Where are the sinners, my 
whispered, as she slipped her hand on his arm at 
the door; “where are God’s poor? Don’t 


think if they were brought in the pulse of the ser- 


9” NR 


father sertha 
y ou 


vice here would be quickened sa 


“Doubtless. But it be well to consult 


would 


magnificence 


before venturing to introduce so inharmonious an 


element,” Reichardt answered, as he conducted 
his daughter down the marble steps. 
She looked at 


meaning, and did not press for understanding. 


him with undefined fear of his 


“ But let us go to those wretched people whom 
we passed last night,” she said presently. “I 
have more courage to meet them to-day, papa.” 

“Don’t you feel, my dear, that it would be more 
agreeable to celebrate your first Christmas with 
high-bred Christians?” her father 


refined and 


asked, solicitously. 
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the young | gotten,” she said, with a flush of shame, when they 


“That is not as the Master did,” 
follow: aid, with simplicity, “ And don’t you 
think 
live His life of love and blessing and self-sacri- 
fice 

“As you will, my Bertha. I am ready to co- | 
oper ite W 


const nt with the spirit of the day,” Paul Reich- 





| 
| 


ardt re p nded, loyally. 





were seated at home that evening. “1I—I have 


this day of all others, we ought to try to | not thought of a Ch 
e ~ | 


hristmas present for you, 


“ Indeed, but you have given me somethin, 


without price, my true heart,” Paul Reichardt said 


reverently, kissing the 


you had done the things 


hand laid on his—“ a faith 


th you in any work that you feel to be| in God and a care for my fellow-man.’ 


ivs have had this faith if 


that He said ?” questione d 


“Would you not alw 


And for the first time in his life, finding excuse | the child, in innocent wonder. 


greetings of the season, he gave him- 
self heart and soul to a round of charitable visits, | 
supplementing with his practical knowledge of 
ways and means the impulsive benevolence of his 
inspired leader, It was a delicate undertaking, 
but the tender human interest of the child-woman, 
combined with her vital faith in the Name she 
carried, lent her an almost divine power of ap- 
proach which appealed with scarcely more force 
to those she sought with help and comfort than 
to the 
as by a later revelation. 


nbelieving man who followed her, amazed 


But the undreamed need and destitution com- 
ing to Bertha Reichardt’s knowledge in that day’s 
experience smote her sensitive heart with poig- 
nant suffering. 
father !” 
abode of want and misery, whither the appeal of 
a little child had led her, while Reichardt waited 


outside the door, “this cross upon my bosom burns 


‘O my she said, coming out of an 


like a coal of fire!” 


‘You would like to dispense its value in Christ 
mas gifts to the poor?” her father suggested. 

“Oh!—may 1?” she whispered, breathlessly. 
“ But it is your Christmas gift—I should preserve 
it always. And yet,” she added, thoughtfully, 
‘what is it that He says about laying up treasures 
where rust will not corrupt nor thieves break 
through and steal ? 

“Yes, make a heavenly investment of my gift, 
Bertha; it already blazes with the spiritual splen- 
dors that you have kindled,” Reichardt answered, 


as she drew the cross from its concealment with 


Do you remember ?” 


joy in its beauty, yet with feeling that it was sun- 
shine selfishly shut in and warming no heart but 
hers. “ Let us take it back to the jeweler’s, dear ; 
he may not be able to see the intrinsic value it 
h vequired in your view, nor guess the Christ- 
like mission to which it is sacrificed ; but. with 


iK€ 


the instinct of his class to secure himself from 
le he will yet award you more than you seem 
likely to gain in its possession.” 

There was not an instant’s hesitation in accept- 
ing this suggestion, and the nightfall found the pre- 
cious stones of Bertha’s cross transmuted to invalid 
and childhood comforts all along the line of her 





Christmas visits, which had been swift and sur- 


prising, as the dip of a beautiful bird that drops | nurse your troubles to keep them warm, and avoid 


one rapturous strain of song and is gone. 
‘ But there is one thing, papa, that I have for-! ferring to them in your conversation. 


A. L. Muzzry. 


LOVE WAITED. 


OVE waited for the tender babe 
And yearned to hear its ery. 
d O earth-born folded softly in, 
We fear indeed to try 
The portal that 
The ne w birth we call death ! 
Now hear, th 


That very sweet 


dark to us— 


i trembler, hear the voice 
saith: 


“ Love yearns for thee! love waits for thee! 

And fear not, O my own! 

For stronger arms shall fold thee in 
Than ever thou hast known !” 

And does it seem more strange to thee 
That love should yearn and wait 

Beside death’s portal, than that she 
Was with thee when life’s gate 

Was opened? Aye, love’s prescience sweet 
Knew all the passing days— 

Knew of thy coming; it may be 
That in the untried ways 

Those wait for us who count the hours 
And know our hope and fear, 

Who know when to death’s mystic gate 
A child-like soul comes near. 


And though we cannot hide our fear, 
Nor yet our trembling lips, 
Nor bitter tears that well and flow 
And our soul-light eclipse, 
We pray with earnest heart that grows 
More tender every year, 
That sometime we may know that love 
“That casteth out all fear.” 
ADELAIDE Srovurt. 


Ir you would be happy, try to be cheerful, even 
when misfortune assails you. You will soon find 
that there is a pleasant aspect to nearly all cir 
cumstances—to even the ordinary trials of life. 
When the hour of misfortune comes, whether it 
appears in the form of disease or pecuniary loss, 
face it manfully and make the best of it. Do not 





that useless and senseless habit of constantly re 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, AND HOW TO 
MAKE THEM. 


E are often compelled to forego the luxury 
of present-giving, because we find there is 
a limit to our means. But“ where there’s 
will there’s a way, and where time represents 
» Taoney value women can make most acce pt- 
ible gifts at little ex pense, It occurs to me that, 
vith Christmas before us, I may offer some useful 
hints on this score To begin with a thought for 
e poor folk we have always at our gates. We 
ay materially help them in their struggles for 
ibsistence, even with trifles which are of little 


1oment to ourselves, A warm counterpane, for 


example, can be contrived of strips of any woolen | 


iffs half an inch wide, stitched in lengths, and 
knitted twelve stitches deep on coarse wooden 
together. Or several 


, 
pins, subsequently sewn 


sheets of newspaper tacked together, and then 
laid between a double layer of unbleached calico, 
will keep a sleeper warm through the most frosty 
night, 

A houseful of children may be amused, and at 
the same time healthfully employed, in assisting 
in the manufacture of presents for the poor. A 
pillow stuffed with old writing-paper torn into 
infinitesimal pieces would be a boon to an old or 
sick person, especially if it has a loose cover to 
Children could tear up 
the paper Where 


there is any infectious complaint a pillow of this 


be removed and washed, 
better than grown-up folk. 
kind is burnt without any serious loss. Old 
clothes, likely to be of better materials than the 
poor can afford to buy themselves, if thoroughly 
mended before given, are priceless treasures; but 
time is money to a hard-worked mother of a 
family, and mending and renovating comes hard 
ipon her. Keep your eyes about you next time 
you go to a village church, and note the form of 
the old dames’ bonnets. Buy a shape as near it 
is you can, and try your hand at covering it with 
pieces of silk, add a curtain and strings, and if 
you give it away, and do not give infinite satisfac- 
tion, too, you will be less lucky than I was under 
similar circumstances. 

The shops assist the charitable at Christmas in 
many ways, and a charity bundle of flannel and 
calico, at a low price, may be turned to wonderful 
iwccount. It takes four yards of flannel for a shirt, 
two for an under-vest, three for a woman’s petti- 

it, and the odd pieces will make capes, jackets, 
iprons, and cloaks, 

If you are a knitter, innumerable are the pres- 
ents you can make. Space forbids me to give re- 
ceipts, but you will find them in the many cheap, 
handy volumes continually published. These will 
teach you how to knit vests, shooting stockings, 


cardigans, knee-caps, leggings, gaiters, cricketing 


ind smoking caps, infants’ boots and socks, bassi- 
i 


nette quilts, and much besides which will be grate- 


fully received by many friends, masculine and 
feminine, whom you desire to please at Christmas 
time. If, however, you want something quite 
new for head-dresses on leaving places of enter- 
tainment, caps for children, cuffs, infants’ boots, 


etc., let me recommend to you the new knitting 


irrasene, stronger than the embroidery kind, 
sold in wool and silk, which are charmingly light 
and pretty-looking. 

If you are at all artistic, vou have a very wide 
field open to you in present-giving. One of the 
features of our day is that the most common and 
discarded articles are transformed by the touch of 
deft fingers into things of beauty. Jars and bot- 
tles of various kinds can be turned to account. A 
very little ornamentation makes a red-grounded 
pot or jar ornamental; there are few better models 


Moresque. 


yellow and gray carried across a red jar have far 


than the Broad, irregular lines of 


more eflect than vou can imagine, and a band of 
color round the mouth, Earthen jars and black- 
ing-bottles are covered all over with some ground- 
ing color in oils, and on this flowers or con- 
ventional designs are painted; a deep, rich blue I 
find the best grounding. 

Menu cards, painted and so contrived that the 
actual list slips in and out, are pretty certain to 
be an acceptable gift to any housekeeper. Ora 
couple of large terra-cotta ones for the daily list 
of what is coming for dinner, saves many inquiries 
and regulates difficult appetites. China would, of 
course, answer the same purpose and can be as 
easily painted, but I mention terra-cotta because 
the painting when done can be covered with a 
coat of varnish and need not be baked, which saves 
much trouble. But, on the other hand, a menu 
written in pencil on terra-cotta is somewhat daz- 
zling to eyes that are no longer youthful. 

Our rooms, in these modern days, gain so much 
by painting that to those who are not themselves 
able to color, the gift of a painted screen or a 
painted plate to hang against the wall would be 
invaluable. Some black terra-cotta plates, re- 
quiring but a very small spray to make them 
decorative, I would suggest to those who have not 
time for elaborate work. Quite the most artistic 
screens I have seen were covered either with 
leather paper or with black calico, and painted in 
oils after the Japanese idea, with trails of japonica 
or orange or apple blossom thrown carelessly 
across each panel, barely taking an hour to paint. 
Table-screens after the same order are new and 
are less ambitious gifts. Looking-glasses to hang 
against the wall or to stand on tables, with black 
frames, have not only the frames painted, but the 
bouquet or spray is carried on to the glass itself 
with admirable effect. Quite new are the black- 
wood post-card cases, to which is affixed a tri 


angular piece of wood for making them stand 
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firmly on the table; these also are painted in oil- 
colors. 

Happily, women are not only bringing their 
artistic, but their creative, faculties to bear on 
decorative art, and the bottles and jars I have 
just been talking to you about, I have known 
transformed into what 1 imagined was Barbottine 
ware. The flowers, in exact {mitation of this spe- 


cies of pottery, had been formed in plaster of 


Paris, stuck on, and when thoroughly dry painted 
afier the same mode of coloring. 

Milk-pails, butter-firkins, milking-stools, and 
wheelbarrows find their way into drawing-rooms 
transformed into very pretty articles indeed. Try 
giving these; the milk-pails and butter-firkins 
are first covered with a uniform ground-color, and 
then have fruit, Mowers, or old English models 
painted on them, and are subsequently lined with 
satin as receptacles for work. The stools, painted 
in the same way are used for seats, but the toy 
wheelbarrows, just the largest size made for chil- 
dren, are, when varnished and painted, or merely 
gilded on the outside, intended for receptacles for 
growing flowers. 

If you only want small remembrances, which 
will go by post, I should suggest penwipers made 
of circles of cloth, covered at the top with one of 
kid, buttonholed round with silk, and painted in 
the centre; or small round pincushions, covered 
with silk over cardboard and painted. Bolster 
pincushions, with a strip of ribbon attached to 
each end, intended to be hung to the looking-glass, 
are acceptable to gentlemen. The last idea in 
these is painted satin, opening down the entire 
length to show an inner covering of silk for the 
pins, just as an Indian corn-pod opens and the 
corn protrudes. 

4 fashionable form of fan would be an accept- 
able present to a lady, viz.: a circular one with 
long handle covered with lace. The common 
straw ones of this form are not a bad foundation. 
Or you can make them with a circle of wire cov- 
ered with stiff net, and a handle formed of ribbon- 
wire. Begin by sewing the lace from the centre 
in a circular form, and hide the starting-point 
with a flower, cover the handle with a ribbon 
wound round it, finishing it off with a bow at the 
point. Hand-sereens on the same foundations 
covered with chintz and edged with a ruche of 
lace are pretty for bed-rooms. 

Baskets can be bought for a few pence, and are 
worth many shillings if trimmed with plush and 
fringe, or chintz and fringe; any little pieces will 
do. The fringe costs only a few cents a yard, if 
you procure a kind which is very decorative, made 
of two colors, say dark green and red, blended 
with tinsel; this laid round the basket at the top, 
and diamonds or draperies of the plush, with a 
few stitches in crewel-work or an edging of the 
fringe, makes a complete transformation. 





Bags lined with satin, made of plush, with just a 
large tassel at each point and a long heading lett 
below the running, are easily made, but are conven 
ient for work and fashionable as pocket-handker- 
chief bags. The wire sponging- baskets, sold at a low 
price, interlaced with ribbon and lined with satin, 
form admirable carriage-baskets. I musteay a word 
or two about Christmas cards, for the sending of 
Christmas cards is every year on the increase, and 
|I am glad to see there is a preference shown fo: 
hand-painted ones. The newest are ivorine, which, 
is to be purchased either in sheets or cut to th 
right size ; then there is tale, which is found to b« 
a good painting medium, and cards covered with 
satin. Another form of Christmas card which, to 
perpetrate a bull, is not a card at all, takes the 
form of good wishes painted on small circles of 
terra-cotta or china plaques, intended to be hung 
against the wall or set in velvet frames. 

As a rule, however, I think people prefer their 
own names or monograms interwoven with the 
good wishes, and nothing is prettier than letters 
formed of flowers—say roses or forget-me-nots. 

The comic side of life is not forgotten, and many 
happy illustrations in etchings form acceptable 
Christmas cards, the gifts of artistic friends; while 
some recall illuminated texts and borrow their 








| 





ideas from Scripture. Water-colors are univer- 
sally employed for these cards; oils play but a 
small part, except in the case of satin cards- 
dark satin cards, I should say—and then the oil- 
paints look well upon them, Seaweed deftly 
pressed is likewise used for Christmas cards, but 
the mottoes, and any wording required, should be 
painted. I give, myself, the preference to dried 
flowers used with painting. It is best to take 
them when in full bloom, press them, and then 
gum some fine tarlatan over them in placing them 
on the cards. 


FeMALe Love .rness.—Do not think you can 
make « girl lovely if you do not make her happy. 
There is not, says Ruskin, one restraint you put 
on a good girl’s nature—there is not one check 
you give to her instincts of affection or of effort— 
which will not be indelibly written on her features 
with a hardness which is all the more painful be- 
cause it takes away the brightness from the eye of 
innocence and the charm from the brow of virtue. 
The perfect loveliness of a womun’s countenance 
can consist only in the majestic peace which is 
found in the memory of happy and useful years 
full of sweet records, and the joining of this with 
that yet more majestic childishness which is still 
full of change and promise, opening always, mod- 
est at once and bright with hope of better things 
to be won and to be bestowed. There is no old 
age where there is still that promise—it is eternal 
youth. 
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FARMER JOHN’S CHRISTMAS BOX. 


T was the afternoon before Christmas Day, and 
honest John Grahame was packing up his 
butter tubs and the remnant of his Christmas 

marketing before returning to his expectant family 
fur off in the quiet country. 

All day long the great market-house had been 
full to overflowing with an eager crowd of people, 
busy with the buying of their Christmas cheer ; 
and John’s fat turkeys, ducks, and country, home- 
made sausages had been so well patronized that 
not one remained to burden his two strong horses, 
which had drawn the whole heavy load into the 
Many a 
kindly greeting of the season had been given 
honest John by his smiling customers; for Saint 


Nicholas gives to all who love him a happy face 


great city on the afternoon previous. 


and light heart in this his own festive season. 
One thing yet remained to be done, John 

would have sooner lost his strong right hand than 

There must 


and 


have neglected this pleasant duty. 
be a nice present bought for the kind wife at 
a happy thought flashed athwart 
He would buy Margery a 


home, and stop 


the good man’s mind, 


new bonnet, for times had been hard this winter, | 


and, although she had made 


John well knew in his heart that it would be the 
Then there 
with her eyes as black as a sloe 


no mention of it, 


very thing to please her. was his 
little Dolly, who, 
berry and bright as stars in a frosty night, had 
stood on tip-toe to kiss him as he sat in his wagon 
well rolled in a blanket to keep out the cold, and 
who ran down the walk to open the wide gate, 
kissing her hand to him until he was hidden from 
her sight by a turn in the road, 

“ Pussy shall have her doll she has asked for so 
often and a good big box of sugar-plums, too,” he 
softly promised himself, a loving look coming into 
his mild brown eyes; so, calling his boy to finish 
his preparations for him, he sallied forth upon his 
errand of love. He strolled along the busy streets, 
looking into the 
curiosity until a milliner’s display caught his eye, 
and he paused in front of the window. 


His big, burly frame, with its rough overcoat, 


store-widows with wondering 


t 


took up so much room and looked so utterly ou 
of place that many a curious, smiling look was 
cast upon him, He stood so long a time trying to 
conquer his diffidence and enter the store that a 
little street gamin sang out, with a nasal twang, 
“Say, old ’un, which suits yer complexion best ? 
Buy the one with the peaked top, old cabbage 
head,” 

John, thus rudely roused to a sense of his posi- 
tion, shook his big fist good-naturedly at the saucy 
urchin and entered Good humor and 
love held high carnival in John’s 


blessed Christmas-tide, and left no room for un- 


the store. 


heart this 


kind feelings for any one. 


The smiling saleslady, wondering at her odd 
customer, displayed several bonnets to Jolin’s 
astonished eyes, fairly bewildering him with the 
variety of shapes, colors, feathers, flowers, and the 
many other varieties that she exhibited to him. 
At last he sank into a chair, saying, “ Well, ma’am, 
I guess I’ll have to leave it to you; I can drive a 
plow and manage a farm, but I can’t buy a 
woman’s bonnet,” 

The woman laughed heartily, and, picking out 
one of quiet gray silk, with a red rose and gray 
feather, presented it to his tired gaze, and ou 
good farmer, glad to be quit of this herculean task 

worse to him than a whole day’s hay-making), 
clutched the bonnet box, and without a murmur 
paid the fashionable price the woman named, only 
too glad to get off thus easily. 

Next came the toy store. There he found 


difficulty, and soon picked out an immense doll, 


less 


almost as large as the human Dolly, and to this 
was added the box of goodies so dear to the heart 
of all little ones. 

Now then he was all ready, and in another half- 
hour was rattling over the stones of the city toward 
the country. 

The horses, as if knowing whither they were 
right wil- 


themselves to their work 


then playfully turning 


bound, laid 


lingly, every now and 
toward one another and nodding, as if exchanging 
their ideas on the many queer sights they had 
seen in the wonderful, great city. John turned up 
the collar of his tucked in his 
blanket closely around him, for he faced the wind 


and the sunset sky looked angry and lowering. In 


overcoat and 


fact, in less than half an hour snowflakes began to 
fall, at first slowly and softly, then faster and 
faster, until the air grew thick and misty with the : 
quickly falling flakes. 

The stout horses bent their heads to the gusts 
of wind that whirled the snow in their faces, and 
John urged them on in cheery tones. Once he 
stopped and lighted his lantern, which he carried 
for such emergencies, and the rays fell far into 
the road ahead, just enough to make darkness 
visible. 

As the horses paused at the top of a steep hill 
to regain breath after their long pull, John 
thought he heard a feeble cry on the side of the 
road. He listened intently and heard it repeated. 
He hurriedly snatched up the lantern and pro- 
ceeded in the direction from whence the sound 
came, and there, by the rays of the light he car- 
ried, and all cuddled up under a blanket shawl, 
was a baby about nine months old. 

* My certes |’ exclaimed John. “I’ve found » 7] 
Christmas box. Poor, wee lambkin! What hard- 


hearted wretch left you here to die, poor little 
innocent ?” 
The baby stopped crying and looked at him 


| with her finger in her mouth and her great blu 
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eve ilf in wonder, half in fear, on his 
pitying face. John held out his arms coaxingly, 
and «a smile came over the baby face and “ Ooo, | 


coo,” broke in lisping tones from the rose-bud 


moutl 
open his coat folded her in close to his great, 


warm heart 


Not nd save that of the bitter wind disturbed 
the at no track of any living being was to 
be found, and John, with his burden in his arm 
clambered back into his wagon, and, closely nest 
ling ¢t ‘ ttle one, chirruped to his stout horses, 
that knew the road too well to need much watch- 
ing 

W lering, solemn thoughts came to John as 
he sat there with the baby in his arms, of that 
other litthe Baby, who came to this world so many 
centuric wo that very night; who was born 
amo he dumb beasts and cradled in the manger 
of a st e, but who withal was Lord and Saviour 
And he tl yht how the very etars had sung for 
joy, ul ow a thrill of happiness vibrated from 


end to end of God's fair world at the advent of 


H{e tenderly lifted the little creature, and | 


|candies could compare, 


| dered how she ever cx 


lagain Margery and Joh: 
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pressed closely to the soft skins, lay John’s Christ. 


| This box. 


Her mother-heart was touched, and, opening ‘to 


this little, homel: waif, she bore her into her 
happy home, looking already upon her as her own 


Who could depict Do 


live baby ?” Not even the 


lly’s delight at this “ real, 
yvreat magnificence of 
the new pure hase or the purchase of the box 
in her estimation, with 
this newly found treasure 

rious 


The baby-girl’s quaint, Wave were a 


never-failing source of delight, and Dolly wor 
ild have cared for her atup d 
baby, that could not crow o1 laugh or poke its littl 


fingers into her eye and once 


und pull her hair; 


rew young in watchin 


and guarding their Christmas box. 
¥ « _ * * 
Years rolled on, bringing their usual changes 
| of joy and sarrow, of d and evil fortune; had 
left their traces in wri es and gray hairs on the 


| ; : 
sadness in his eyes that was 


the long-promised King; and as these thoughts 
came emnly, sweetly, thronging to his mind, 
his voice rang out clearly over the stormy night 
in the dear old Christmas hymn, 

When shepherds watched their flocks by night,” 
and he vowed that this Christmas baby should | 
share his home and heart with his own flesh and 
blood Presently his voice ceased, and, looking 
down, he saw his baby fast asleep, her long lashes 
lying on her soft cheek; and quietly and gently he 
drew out his warm buffalo-robe and cast about in 
his mind for a place in which to lay his sleeping 
charge. The large, empty box, which had borne 
his poultry to market, caught his eye, and, placing 
in it his warm, comfortable robe, he made a soft bed 
for his Christmas present ; so he nestled her down 
among the skins and covered her with his over- 
enet 


vlowed searlet and he had to swing his arms and 


slap hands to keep the blood in circulation ; 
but | whistled merrily to his good horses, that 


rattled on with inoreased speed and soon drew up 
before the gate of his farm-house 
The door was opened and the figure of a 


eared, peering into the darkness ; the 


| leave you all alone, but 


He did not mind the cold, although his face | Ned will be wanting his 


| . 
piece to walk against this 


middle aged, and « per ed the yates of Heaven to 


many of the old; had changed romping school 


children into strong ye men and sweet, win- 
But the 


looking very little older 


ning maidens, old farm house still stood, 


than it did seventeen 
years ago this Christmas Eve 
Time has dealt 


John, as ever—his hair 


Surely gently here; there site 
nore thickly mixed with 
wrinkled, but 


new to them. 


gray, his brow more with a soft 


A young woman sits by the window tying 


a close, warm hood on a chubby baby, the very 
miniature of John, and the young mother is a 
Margery 


rht but her empty place and a 


fac-simile of the of old, whom, alas! 
we do not find. Nau; 
loving memory ever green in John’s faithful heart 
remains of the farmer's wife 


“Well, father,” 


hearty kiss and setting 


iid Dolly, giving her baby a 
him down on the floor 
until she tied on her own hood and folded closely 
her warm shawl, “I must be getting toward home 
upper, and it’s a goodish 
I hate to 
Clarie will soon be in. 


bleak wind, 
So be sure to come to-morrow night after church 


and we will have a merry Christmas.” So saying, 
Dolly picked up her fat baby with a loving squeeze, 
and, nodding gayly, left the house. 


“So like her mother,” 


self, as he turned with a sigh into his solitary 


murmured John to him- 
home, and, filling his pipe, he settled himself in 


the warm chimney-corner. The embers glowed 


| brightly on the hearth, casting a pleasant glow on 


woman apy 
light of a candle she shielded with her hand 
falling upon the black eyes and eager face of Dolly, 
who stood with her head pushed out under her 
mot ‘ irm. 

Margery,” shouted John to his wife, “come | 
gee | Christmas box. Give the light to David 
and let him hold it here in the wagon. Here, 


rive me both your hands,” said John, stooping 
down and helping his wondering wife into the 


waro! und there, quietly slec ping, her rosy « heek 





the shining pewter ranged on the dresser and half 
illuminating the dusky corners of the large, old 
fashioned kitchen 

John, gazing into the coals, saw many a pleas- 
ant sight. First peered out a smiling baby face ; 
next came a little, golden-haired lassie, with bright, 
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fairy figure, dying down the path with out 


rms to méet him returning home, tired with hi 


urd day’s work; th faded intoa 


irl, with large 


midsummer sky round him 


eaver love and anxious to forestall his slight 


Ww ‘ next Came a si hamber, with the p 


weary, pain-worn occupant tenderly nursed 


oothed by this same sweet face and gentle h 


when all the w 
neliness bec 


amid this bl 


then a sad and weary time 


eemed empty and hi ] une 


heart-breal Ing ; but even 


was the one bught ever winsome 
ud ever striving, W might « 
heart, to fill the 
God bh my 
ired, softly-—whier 
neck, a voice 
upon his che 
Why, father 
wleep! the fire ill out 
They kept me longer at the 
I thought for 
Hurk, father! li 
they are pra 
The golden head was drawn closel 


had helple sly 


yioaming oO 


how long have 


and your pi 
fixis 


chure h 


, 
greens than you should 


ten t 


pretty it looks 


mas carol! ticing it for 


where it iain @o 


wo, and, in 
John and hi nas baby li 


beautiful y 


tener 


breath to the ' rou 
church 


H. § 


them from the ighborin 


ATWATER. 
A PERSIAN MAN.—Tal 
charms of y ire much 

ch lera 
Land of the 


hte 


* During 


the 


ia in all case illne 


in Shiraz,” writes the author of 


Lion and the Sun. “ 1 was attending the dau 


of the high-priest, who was sitting surre unded by 


i crowd of friends petitions rs, and parasite Hy 
was writing charn wainst the cholera I, out 


umked him for It wa 
trip of paper, on whi h was 
thing at all. It 


He told 
i i | 


Of CUPrilaslly, 


imply ‘ 


written a& mere 


ble, which meant ne 


carefully put it away me that 


but to swallow it 
thanke« 
That day 


he ealled and presented me with two she« p and 


ittacked by cholera, | 


it would prove an eflect ial remedy ] 


him very seriously and went my way 


huge cake of sugar-candy weighing th 
I did not quite see why he gave me tl 
but he laughingly told me that my 

tion of his talisman had convinced the 1 
irin 


t be 


standers of ils great value and i ch 
yan unbelieving European doctor mu 
‘You sec 
you did not I 
I could only say that you had eaten my el 


then!’ ‘Well, I replied, ‘say so, if 


and our interview ended,” 


indeed. you might have lau 


my beard ; am gratef 


tretched 


lender choo} 
the very color of the 


with an 


OF LOVE. 


A LABOR OF LOVE. 


mite de Chambord ha ilways been 


VUE « 


noted 


og , 
for amiabill ind kKindne heart, 


ind has never been embittered by the changed 


prospects of | 

le Du 
» hopes and expectation 
him J 


children, he consit 


upon Ke many ¢ 


tempered lered | 


i pand parti ularly disliked writing 


books were blotted and rawled 


yer 


randfathes rreat di pleasure 


the intortunate tutor whore 


him cal 


But 
uch 
lution 
yuld 


! iphy 
ked I 1 In 
such 


the writing-ma I 


merry i 


d made 


iv together, and 


dvanta 
however playfulne 
ve him f ettled melancholy 


, " 
ven lear it id man eyes, and, 


little Due de Bordeat i «<d over and 


gain what ailed i, hb ould obtain no 


After i ours . rvant 


¥Y that his tut \ on i ra 


told 
debt 
incurres hi on and 
When 


noon das 


of one thousand ft 


ane 


the money 


of obtaining 
semmbled at the 


Vere a 
little Duc coaxing 
tom 
well for a whole 


”? 


Grandfather, if I write very 


will you omething 
Ye 
“Will you give me fifty loui 
“That l a great deal of 1 
King “ What will you do with it? 
That is 
up mn Charles X smiled 
The next morning the boy sat with his copy 
The birds 
the tame pigeons came and perched on the window 
ill, merry children played under the but 
heard 


wtually accomplished a whole copy 


week give me 


oney,” said the 


” 


my secret,’ replied the child; where- 


und promised, 
book overlooking the Tuileric ang, 
trees 


once he neither nor saw any of them, 


without 
The tutor was astonished, and 
mupil’s « 


moner W 


or blot 
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A STORY OF 


By VIRGINIA 








PHILISTINE: 


THESE DAYS. 


F. TownsEnp. 


CHAPTER V. 
AK GLADES was the rather foreign-sound 
( j ng name which the English owner had 
ven his trans-Atlantic home. Yet those 


who entered one of the 


ent levels, pierced the great slope of woods on the 


right of the house, saw at once the appropriate- 


ne of the name. For in each of these smooth 


spaces, clothed with grass and low, wild under- 


growth, rose some grand old oaks with boles of 


mighty girth and far-spreading branches. They 
stood, great, kingly forms, in the foreground 
against the dark relief of the forest evergreens 
Each of these trees made a distinctand noble picture. 


The former owner had left his mark in the name 


he had chosen for his home. He had proved that | 


his ownership was something more intimate than 


the possession of so many feet of land and lumber, 


Oak Glades, as we have seen, lay on one of 


the long slopes of a rise of land which, stretching | 


northward for miles, mounted gradually to higher 
levels. The house stood on a terrace of this rise, 
about three miles from the sea, To this the road 
wound down for nearly half the way through pine 
woods, sweet with odors and full of dusky shadows 
and streaks and particles of yellow light on the 
soft, brown needles and mossy boles. These woods 
were one of nature’s vast green temples; her 
architects had been the summers and winters of a 
Lin usand years, 

Chrough the dim, sweet-scented wood-road, full 
of the murmurous sound of leaves and insect life, 
Alsey Faxon’s basket-phaeton rolled every day 
It emerged from the forest into the pasture road 
that climbed rough steeps and dropped into sud. 
den hollows for another mile, and then struck the 
meadows and the full salt breath from the sea. A 
few minutes’ easy bowling brought one to the 
be wn 

It was a matter of course that Miss Vane would 
accompany Alsey when she drove to the sea. The 
two, down on the sands in the summer afternoon, 
might have made one think of the daughters of 
Oceanus risen out of the waves to disport them- 

lves for a while on the shore; for the young 
woman and the young girl were as gay there as 
though they belonged to some of the glad creat- 
ures of the poets’ Golden Age. Sometimes they 
bathed in the surf and rocked in the long, deli- 
cious swells of the incoming tide. Sometimes they 
gathered frail sea-anemones among the wet stones 


or wild-flowers in the fissures of the rocks. 


‘opens” which, at differ- | 


It was a gay, jovous, care-free life the two led 
through that month of midsummer, Natalie could 
| hardly have conceived anything just like it be- 
| longed to this world, though she had had for the 
most part a happy life herself. But this bright 
existence was like that of the birds of the air, like 
the lilies of the field, that take no thought for the 


morrow, she thought at one time; at another it 
|seemed to belong to the gay beings of fairy-land, 
|} to the joyous fauns and nymphs that peopled 


the old legends and story-books of her child- 


hood, 
| 


| the pulse of Natalie Vane. She could not choose 


Sut youth was warm in the heart and quick in 


| but enter into the glad spirit of the hour. If 


| she found herself in Paradise there was no reason 
; 
why she should not make the most of that, even 


| though she knew it were only for a little while 


| that the time would soon come to go out and hear 
| the sound of the shining gates as they closed be- 
|hind her. She had had the light and joy. She 
would hold them against any dullness and cold of 
| days that might be coming, just as some memory 
lof the green, lavish midsummer warms and 
brightens the dreariest day of all the winter. 
One afternoon, about a month after Natalie had 
}come to Oak Glades, she and Alsey, as was their 
| habit, drove di wn to the sea, It was a perfect 


| afternoon—not a fleck of cloud on all the vivid 


| blue overhead. The warm air was cooled with 
| little ripples of breeze from the sea, while all 
around them brooded the wide, green heart of 
the midsummer 

They spent some time going from one point to 
another. They found shells of curious shape and 
pretty color on the sands, They climbed about 
the rocks and watched the flashing of the sea-gulls’ 
wings and the white sails of the schooners and the 
little, dark fishing-craft that here and there dotted 
the intense, dazzling blue of the sea. 

At last the two unconsciously wandered~apart 
Natalie climbed a steep bluff, green to its very 
edge, and threw herself down on the warm grass. 
The tide was coming in, and she listened to the 
happy song of the waves as they threw up white, 
caressing arms about the dumb rocks, and in a 
little while her old habit of tracing dim outlines 
and profiles in the objects about her overmastered 
every other consciousness, 

That dark, ragged, shapeless world of rocks, 
whose granite bosoms would soon bear white, 





glittering fleeces of surf, became slowly trans- 
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| 
formed into a vast gallery of ruins, which might | fresh nature something of the brave young life 


have belonged to some prehistoric age. that had been wrenched away from her own. 
She saw headless Titans and armless Centaurs “T don't know how to begin,” said Natalie, in 


shapes of gods and Gorgons. Dim outlines of|a tone which showed the words were addressed 


piping Pans and dancing dryads, of ocean nymphs | more to herself than to her friend. 
ind forest fauns, were shadowed in the great “Oh! begin just 
inite heaps before her, and at last the happy |swered the girlish voice. Then in a moment 


turned and faced her friend, seriously. 


’ 


anywhere,’ promptly an 


voices of the waves seemed to fall into a mourn- | Alsey 


il refrain over some long-vanished age. “There is one thing 1 should like to know about 


Alsey’s voice, close at hand, suddenly aroused Noe! ’ she said, 


Natalie. In a moment the spell was broken, and|  “ What is it?” 


she was back in the every-day world. The old | “ Was he always good and splendid and grand 


gallery of prehistoric ruins resolved itself into | just like the hero of a story, you know ?” 

masses of ragged rocks, and she found herself sit Natalie’s low, amused laugh rang about the 

ting on a green bluff of the Southern Maine coast | bluff 

in the warm July afternoon. | “You dear, silly girl!” she said; “on the con- 
“ Just see my treasures, Miss Vane !” exclaimed | trary, 

the girl, as she held up before Natalie a bunch of his own. 

wild-flowers—tall lilies like scarlet flame, and |of a saintly child. Yet he was so generous, so 


eu ily roused by any noble thought or deed, SO 


he had a fiery temper and a terrible will of 


He was not a subject for the biography 


es whose red burned like live coals, and violets 
with the soft, misty blue of April skies, and all | swift to forgive. I remember one instance now 
ts of pretty wild blooms in fine relief against | it was so characteristic of him!” 
green vines and plumy ferns “Oh! do tell me, please!” exc laimed Alsey, 
“Oh! those are lovely !” exclaimed Miss Vane, | drawing still closer to her friend. 


he drank in the color and the wild-wood fra-| “It was a winter afternoon and there was a 


as 8 
“Where did you find them ?” | skating-party on a pond in a hollow among the 


yrance, 
“Down in the meadows. I have been foraging | hills. [It was not more than a mile from home, and 
there for the last hour. gut I left ple nty behind. | Noel had pe rsuaded me to go over with him and see 


One can’t bring a whole meadow away, you know,” the fun, It was a pretty sight to watch the boys 


chirruped Alsey, as she fastened two or three of gliding and curveting over that smooth floor of 


the roses in her friend’s hair, where the red/ice. The pond lay in a kind of bowl-shaped 
glowed in rich masses of auburn brown. basin, with a fringe of green pines on the banks, 
“T might have brought some of the meadow] and the great, bare winter-oaks stood on the 


way with me, too, if I hadn’t sat mooning here. | heights above. I see it all now and hear the 


is shameful to neglect such lovely things,’ | shouts and laughter of the boys as they chased 
added Natalie, rather remorsefully. 
I have enough for both,” replied | skater and fairly outdid himself that day. 

Alsey, stepping back a little and surveying her “At last they all went wild over the sport and 
work. “Those flowers must have grown for your | agreed to set out together for a little foot-bridge 
hair.” Then, flushed with her long ramble, she | which crossed the pond half a mile off. 

threw herself down by Natalie’s side. “Hownice| “ By this time I had entered into the spirit of 
| the thing, and was as bad as the boys. It was not 


leach other over the ice. Noel was a splendid 


“ Never mind ; 


and cool it is here!” she commented. 
“ Delightfully so. But you must be tired.” | enough to stand on the bank and watch the sport ; 
“Just a little. It was rather warm work down | I wanted a share in the life and fun of the hour. 


in the meadows. What have you been thinking| “I had a little scarf-pin, a pretty beetle, which 
- ! . . ° : . 
about. dear ? one of papa’s parishioners had brought me from 


“Nothing worth repeating, I fear.” abroad 
“Then do think of something that is. I want | neck, and promised the prize tothe boy who should 
) 


I took itand a little, scarlet scarffrom my 


a story, Miss Vane. This is such a capital place | reach the bridge first.” 
for it, too.” | “Oh! what fun it must have been!’ broke in 

“What kind of a story, Alsey ?” | Alsey. 

“T like all of yours, vou know. gut,” she “Yes: you should have seen those boys set off 
dropped her voice and drew closer to her friend together! one and another soon fell behind! At 
“T like those about Noel a little the best.” last the victory lay between two—Noel and a boy 

Natalie could not often speak of her brother. | about his age, a schoolmate. To my surprise, for 
But Alsey was so full of eager, affectionate curi-| I could see distinetly on the bank where I stood, 
osity concerning him that it was a pleasure to talk | Noel dropped behind a few rods from the bridge 
to the girl about the dead. Natalie hardly real- | The other boy won the prize. 


ized how often he was*the subject of their conver-| “ Noel stood near me when I wreathed the scarf 


| 


sation or the comfort it was toetell this sweet, | around the victor’s hat, and the hills rang with the 
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shouts of the boys. There was a sudden flash in I remember how I felt and how proud I was of 


my brother's eyes which struck me. I knew then| my young brother as we walked home throug) 


something lay behind that look. | the softly falling snowflakes in the gray, winte: 
\s we were returning home in the twilight twilight.” 

Noel suddenly said to me: | “It was just splendid,” said Alsey, and ther 

“* Natalie, dear old girl, I hope you didn’t | were tears in her eyes. 


mind my losing the prize ?” The two sat still while the blue sea glanced an 


Not exactly,’ I said; ‘I was sure you could | sparkled before them and the tides climbed ali 


have had it if you wanted it’ lthe rocks. But the heart of Natalie Vane wa 
That’s like a girl,’ he answered, trying to busy with its memories and growing sick with th 
ry it off lightly, ‘always thinking her brother | sense of its loss. Suddenly she broke out in 


can do the best things.’ | loud, wailing cry 

[ turned on him then. Ii was gray twilight | “O Noel! Noel!” 
now, and the snowflakes were beginning to fall— She sprung up in a moment and went away t 
ne struck my nose. It is curious that I can feel | a little shelf of rock which was hidden from Al. 
the cold sting of that flake at this moment. sey’s sight by a sudden dip of the cliff. She flung 


“* Noel,’ I said, ‘why did you let that other boy | herself down on the cold, hard rocks and sobbed 


go ahead of you?’ helplessly, while her heart cried out, as human 


‘I suppose a fellow may not always want to} hearts will at times, through the dumbness and 
tell his reasons for doing things,’ he replied, in | darknesa, for their dead. 


anything but an amiable tone. But the storm quieted in a little while. She 


“And I suppose a girl may have a right to | came back to Alsey, her eyes strained, her cheeks 


know sometimes,’ I answered. ‘Is he an especial | flushed with her weeping. 


friend of yours?’ “T could not help it; do forgive me, dear !” sh« 
“*No; if he had been that he must have taken | said. 
his own chances. There, Natalie, I’ve said more “ How could I let you talk about him ?” said 
than I meant to!’ he cried, remorsefully. ‘ Girls | Alsey, uttering the self-reproach which had been in 
never will be satisfied !’ her thoughts all the time she had sat by herself 
‘€You’ve said too much, Noel Vane, not to | on the cliff. 
| 


make a clean breast of it now. You don’t like “It has done me good,” answered Natalie ; and 


that was all either said. 


the boy, then?’ I insisted. 
They went home in the summer sunset, through 


‘Tf you must know, he did me an ugly turn 
the other day! I’ve had a grudge against him | 
ever since. ’Tisn’t pleasant to carry that thing | the pine-woods glorified by the fading light. 
A letter was awaiting Alsey. Her uncle would 


the fragrant meadows and the pasture-slopes and 


about with you, Natalie.’ 
And this was the way you took to pay him? | be at home next week. 
I asked. —_ 
“* Yes, if you will have it.’ 
“What did he do to you ? I began again, after CHAPTER VI. 
a little silenee: NE morning Miss Vane went to walk in the 


‘* He tripped me up the other day. We were | grounds, while Alsey drove over to the town 
thing todo; the} on some errands. These grounds embraced a 





h iving a race, It was a mean 
boys didn’t know and thought I had stumbled. | wide, slightly sloping area, and had a large sweep 


Of course, there was a loud laugh, It was a bad |of lovely lawn and winding walks and green 
place—I went down a steep cut and knocked my | hedges and varieties of fine shrubbery. In the 


head on the stones. centre of this lawn was a great rockery draped 


And you came home with that horrid gash 

on your cheek and your head all bruises. O 
Noel ? 

“A fellow gets over scratches of that kind, 


you know. I didn’t mind the pain, but the way 
I’ve hated the rascal Jong}|an arbor smothered in vines at another. The 


owner had not kept possession of the 


with vines and gay with flowers, while a world of 
bright June bloom bordered either side of the walks. 
Rustic chairs stood in shady nooks, where one had 
glimpses of the sea or green vistas of woods. 
There was a graceful little pavilion at one point 


the thing was done. 
enough, so I thought I’d try doing him a good | former 
, grounds long enough to develop their possibilities 


in art landscape, but he had left something pretty 
and picturesque to surprise the eye at almost every 


turn 

“T couldn’t speak for a moment, and then he 
burst out angrily 

“<T gay, Natalie what did you get all of this | step. 
It makes me seem such a horrid It was as perfect a morning as was ever born of 


out of me for? 
a New England midsummer. Natalie wandered 





prig |’ 


“T can’t remember what I said; but, O Alsey! | about in an idle, happy mood, drinking in, with 
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loveliness. She felt 


every breath, some fresh 
herself a part of the life and gladness of the time. 
own sorrow and the wide 


grief her 


all seemed to slip away as though 


Loss and 
world’s pain 
they had no place in a life over which brooded 
skies of such heavenly azure. 
n her deepest consciousness, that the world carried 


She knew, of course, 


sill, under that radiant blue, amid that joyous 
inshine, its heavy burden of human griefs, and 


its bosom the we ight of its countless graves, 


But this thought did not chill the gladness of 


er present mood any more than the morning, full 

light and singing-birds, could grow dim and 
silent, remembering the winter and the storms, 
without which it could never have been 

Natalie, with the habits of an artist, had brought 
her sketch-book and pe ncils with her, but she was 
in too idle a mood to set herself about anything. 
She roumed among the winding walks and along 
the hedges, pausing at a flower or a leaf or a bit 
of view that gave her a fresh surprise, until she 
came at last to a low, stone wall, which, on the 
eastern side, separated the grounds from a deep, 
narrow lane, thick with bushes and tangled vines 
and ripe grasses. It was a light thing to scale 
Natalie’s tingling blood stirred in her 
longing she used to feel for a wild 
when she and Noel went off 


She envied the birds, 


that wall. 
some of the 
abandonment into 
the woods together. who 
could go roaming into the blue air, while all the 
forces of gravitation held her to the planet 
A moment later a light, triumphant 


floated into the stillness as Natalie leaped from 


laugh 


the stone wall into the lane and disengaged her 
skirts from the briers. Then she struck into the 
wealth of wild green about her. 
sweet, subtle scents of roots and leaves and hidden 
How the birds sang 


How the 


flowers was that old lane! 
out from all its thickets and brambles ! 
sunlight flecked the twigs and made such work 
with the béughs—lovelier illuminations than any 
patient old monk ever got on his missals! 

With thoughts of humming in her 
like bits of some pleasant air, Natalie kept on for 
a third of a mile, perhaps, when she came to a 


this sort 


point where the lane turned and ended in a broad 
upland pasture. On the edge of this, and sur- 
mounting a small knoll, was a cherry-tree—the 
ripe black-hearts shining thick among the glossy 
leaves, 

Somebody had been gathering the fruit, for a 
step-ladder stood against the trunk. The lower 
branches made a deep crotch, which formed a 
wide, tempting seat. It was perfectly easy to 
reach this by the ladder. 

It must be very lovely up there among the cool 
shadows, with the leaves and birds. Cherries, too, 
never had half so fing a flavor as when one’s own 


fingers plucked them. 


A minute later Natalie Vane was in the crotch | 


How full of 
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of that old cherry-tree. She looked down on the 
world with a twinkle of fun in her eyes. Her 
cheeks were flushed with her long ramble. She 
thought of queens on their thrones, and wondered 
if they had half a 


old tree, with its broad, green canopy of leaves 


light a heart as hers in that 


spread over her, and the birds sung in the canopy 
and patches of sunshine and great yellow bees 
flickered there. 

“It isn’t a great height, but it is a happy one,” 
she murmured to herself, and then, in a moment, 
bit of bright color 


scarlet wild berries 


she caught on the ground a 


It was a branch of across a 


gray-lichened stone; a small humming-bird of 
dark, vivid green was dipping and wheeling about 
her pencil and a 


the berries. Natalie seized 


square of paper. It was working under some 
difficulties, sitting in that tree, but the thing was 
too pretty to lose. 

Natalie, absorbed in her work, forgot evervthing 
else. She was not aware that, a little way behind 
her, lay an old post-road, which less than half a 
mile off joined the highway that led up to Oak 
Glades. This ancient, grass-grown post-road made 
a shorter cut than the highway from the village, 
and was more or less used by those familiar with 
the ground. 

In the middle of the forenoon a gentleman in a 
light buggy, with the top thrown back, was bowl- 
ing over the ancient road. As he glanced about 
him he caught a glimpse of something white in 
the great cherry-tree in the corner of a pasture on 
his right. A surprised look came into his eyes. 
At last he drew his rein sharply on the steep, 
rough road, still, gazing, perplexed and intent, at 
the tree, which, standing on the knoll, was clearly 
outlined at his point of view. 

“What the dickens is in that 
claimed, in a puzzled tone; and the next, instant 


tree!’ he ex- 
his keen eyes flashed with amusement; he burst 
into a hearty laugh. “The little vixen!” he mut- 
tered ; “what new wrinkle has got into her head ? 
I’ll have some fun out of it, too.” And the merry 
glance that shot out of the gray eyes made them 
seem for an instant like a boy’s. 

The man drew his horse on one side of the 
road, sprung out of the buggy, and vaulted over a 
crumbling stone wall into the pasture. 

Natalie Vane, busied with the last touches of 
her sketch, caught a sound like stealthy footsteps. 
She started; her pencil dropped from her hand. 
As she glanced down she saw a gentleman coming 
softly around the tree and gazing up where the 
shadows and the leaves screened her face from his 
view. 


“Ah, you young rogue! T’ve found out your 


” 


tricks this time!” shouted the stranger. 
Natalie was on her feet. In 


The 


next, she perceived his mistake. Her cheeks grew 


In an instant 


another she had recognized the speaker. 
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the color of the scarlet berries she had been trying 
to draw 

But Natalie Vane was in every instinct a lady. 
She had nerves, too, that were under the control 
of her fine health as well as of her early breeding. 
Che position was an awkward one. But there was 
nothing to be ashamed of—nothing to blush for, 
certainly. If the man down there, who had sur- 
prised her and himself also, did not recognize 
this » much the worse for him! 

She rose and descended the step-ladder. She 
did this so lightly and gracefully that one with 
any fancy could hardly fail to think of a hama 


dryad descending from the tree. 
When the man standing there caught the first 
glimpse of her face he started with amazement. 


He was not easily put off his guard, but he had 
hardly, in the course of his life, undergone so 
thorough a surprise, The young woman who had 
come down from that cherry-tree, slender and 
the, and who looked at him with those splendid 
brown eyes and an amused smile dawning about 
the delicate lines of her mouth, wore the simplest 
vhite dresses and two or ‘three half-blossomed 
roses of a soft yellow tint at her throat. They 
were the only color about her. A low-crowned, 


deep-rimmed shade-hat might have suggested 





eyes filled with the light of sudden merriment 
“ But Alsey went over to the village this morning 
She did not look for you until night.” 

“T suppose not. We had a glorious wind, an 
the captain made a swifter run to Portland tha: 
he expected. I fear you must have had rather 
dull time here with my niece,’ Mr. Thorndike 
concluded, 

“Dull!” Natalie repeated. “It has been every 
thing that is the opposite of that.” And her ton 
showed that she did not say this because she fel) 
it was the proper thing. 

“While I was not certain about your pleasure 
I had not the slightest doubt of my niece's,” r 
joined Mr, Thorndike. He could always say 
handsome thing when he chose, 

“ Alsey is the warmest-hearted little creature i: 
the world,” answered Natalie, parrying the im 
plied compliment. “ How glad she will be to se« 
you!” § 

“T was counting on that when I stole up and 
surprised you in your greenwood tree.” And 
again an amused glance shot from the keen gra 
eyes into Natalie’ 

Then Mr. Thorndike explained that he had left 
his horse in the road, once more begged Mis 
Vane’s pardon for his intrusion, expressed hi 





Yet the 


me fine old fresco of a shepherdess. 
leam of that white dress against the summer 


‘ . . | 
green made it seem a fitting robe for a queen to} 


wear at her coronation. 
Mr. Thorndike, I believe,” said the young 
woman, in her clear soprano, 
At the sound of his name the man quite recov- 


ered from his surprise. He wok off his hat. 





hope of meeting her soon at the house, and took 
his leave. 

As he re-crossed the pasture, he said to him- 
self: 

“ By Jove 


five years ago, I should have been thoroughly 


If this thing had happened twenty- 


mashed ;’ and then he laughed to himself, The 


langh had a strong, solid ring. It would hav 


Ld, 


Natalie stood under the tree where he had left 


‘You have the advantage of me, ma’am,” he | made you rather like the man. 


‘I am Miss Vane.” The tone of the mono- | her. Certainly, if she could have preordained 
yllables unconsciously implied that he would at} the meeting with Alsey’s uncle, it would not 


ones recognize her. 


Miss Vane!” he repeated the name. It was 


' 
| 
| 
evident that it conveyed nothing to Mr. Thorn. | 


dike. He suspected this must be some young | 
friend staying with Alsey. “I am happy to meet | 
you,” he said, 

Natalie was surprised to perceive that he did 
not recognize her. She did not suspect that her | 
personality—so totally unlike all his preconcep 
accounted for his perplexity. 

Miss Natalie Vane,” she explained 
heen your niece’s guest during your absence. I 
was her drawing teacher in Boston,’ 

This second surprise—though he controlled any | 


“3 have | 


I I 


expression of it—almost equaled the first, 





[ sincerely beg your pardon, Miss Vane,” he} 
said. “I caught a glimpse of your dress in the | 
tree. I fancied at once you were Alsey, and made | 
up my mind to steal a march on her.” 
“You eould hardly have expected to meet ne 


in this fashion,” answered Natalie, and her brown 





have been in this fashion. But she concluded it 
was perhaps just as well. The ice -was broken 
now, and they would be spared all the formalities 


of an introduction. She had recognized him at 
once from his portrait. She was glad to find that 


| she liked him better than she had expected, Th 


truth was, she had looked forward with some 
dread to meeting Mr. Thorndike, fearing his so- 
ciety would be always a little tax on her 

Natalie picked up her pencil in the grass, but 
she did not return to the cherry-tree. The radia: 
mood of the morning had vanished, She had had 


| no shock, no sharp revulsion of feeling; but, wit! 


out her being really aware of it, this man’s strong 
robust personality had had its effect on her. 
A different frame of mind had supplanted th 


| large, joyous mood of the morning. The sky had 


lost none of its vivid blue, nor the bird’s song its 
sweetness. Light winds frolicked and sunshin 
flickered in the tree as before, but they did not 


draw Natalie to return to it. Indeed, her going 
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there at all began to seem just a little absurd, as 
she looked at it Mr, Thorndike’s eyes. 
She had had to come down to the ground to meet him 


through 


CHAPTER VIL. 


\* the basket-phaeton rolled up tothe carriage- 
4 


steps, Aleey Faxon gave a little cry of sur- 


prise—she had caught sight of her uncle in the 
hall-doorway. A 
neck 


wartn, 


minute later, her arms were 


and some soft kisses, from the 


red 


wound = his 


aweetest of his 
cheek. 
‘You dreadful unele ! 


on us in this ghostly way!’ ex 


mouths, rained on 


Whoever dreamed that | 
you would steal 
claimed Alsey, as 


entered the sitting-room, 


she hung about him while they 
But 


? You are as brown as a gypsy.’ 


what have you 
been doing 
“T presume Coasting in a yacht, camping 


outina Maine wilderness, is not upt Lo improve a 
fellow’s complexion.” 

But it 
A lsey, 
dre 


v!” she burst out in a moment, “ whata sp 


isn’t so unbecoming, after all,” replied 
“() Uncle An 


| 
} 


INK ped ting him critically. 
ene 
did Othello you would make now, if we could only 
ret up some tableaux !” 

‘] am delighted to hear it,” he replied, in a 
that was suspiciously serious, “but | 
hand that 


prevent my turning Othello, even if I have secured | 


tone have, 


ome business on will 


untortun itely, 


the proper complexion.” 

‘ Business!” retorted Alsey ; “ that horrid hum 
bug the first thing!” 

Where do you suppose you would be to-day if 
it were not for that humbug, as you call it?’ 
Alsey did not condescend to reply to this que 
n rhe problem of ways and means was of no 
than the revolution of the 


more coneern to her 


earth on it* axis 
Ina moment, her uncle asked: j 
What mischief have vou been up to all thi 


” 


time? It has agreed with you, certainly! 


oking at the sparkling face in its frame of 
lden hair 
It hasn't 
been a splendid time 


glad of it. 


vwsn’t enlighten me as to what you 


been mischief, Uncle Andrew; it’ 


“T’m heartily jut that answer 


ive 
nit all these weeks,” t 
Miss Vane and I 


rirl, rather mysteriously. 


know!” e@xclaimed thi 


Then 


| must run up-stairs and tell her you are come 


she ( ried 


You may spare yourself that trouble. She 
knows it already.” 
‘She does?’ cried Alsey, in a tone of immense | t 


“Who told her?” s 


” 


surprise, 

I—myself 

“Uncle Andrew !” . 
Well ” 


“Have you seen Miss Vane?” ¢ 


land went 


been | force 


out rar 


woman’s mettle, 


IILISTINE. 


I have; she did not prove Medusa to me.’ 
‘How 


‘I saw the young woman sitting in atree 


where was it?” 


” 


” 


‘Uncle Andrew, are you making fun of me? 
‘Not in the least ; ] 
lute truth.” 
Alsey’ 


doubtful, perplexed glance with 


am telling you the abso 


a perfectly se- 


eyes were on his face met her 


rious one, She could always tell by his look when 
he was chafling her. 
Met Miss Vane—in 


as though she were trying to take in the meaning 


a—tree?” repeated Alsey : 


| of words she hardly comprehended. 


“That states the fact precisely, my dear,” said 
her uncle, evidently enjoying his niece’s amaze- 
ment 

* But how did she get there ?”’ 


“ By mounting a 


step-ladder, apparently.’ 


“ But what made her do it? Miss Vane is not 


in the habit of sitting in trees,” 


“A man cannot always account for a woman’s 

motive 

the fact,” 
What kind of a 


impatient voice 


In the present case, I can only certify to 


tree was it?’ continued the 
young, 
“A che 
“ Where was it?” 


“Tn the old pasture at the foot 


rry-tree,”’ 


of the lane. I 
saw her as I drove up the road—at least, | caught 
ai lim pse o! something white among the leaves 
after it. I fancied it was one of you 


freaks 


give you a surprise.” 


mounting up there—and thought I would 


“ And you found out your mistake?” 
“T did when |] 


rose, came down out of the cherry-tree, and con 


shouted up to the figure. It 


fronted me.” 

There were merry gleams in Alsey’s eyes by 

this time, and smiles bringing out all her pretty 

dimples 
“Oh! it 
ie exclaimed, 
1” 

‘] was 

when I fe 
Then the ludicrous side of the enequnter struck 


Alsey’s 


must have been dreadfully funny 


“And you really thought it 
wi 


never so dumbfounded in my life a 


"? 


und it was somebody else 


oung ense of humor with immense 


She broke into the merriest peals of laugh 
her eves 


ked, as 


er, until the tears came into 
What did you do?” he a 


uld catch her breath 


BOW nis 
i n a 


“The lady spoke first. She divined who I wa 


it once and introduced herself.” 


‘She must have known vou from your por- 


rait,” explained Alsey. “ I can imagine just how 


he went through it all.’ 


“Tt was an awkward position for her,” continued 


Mr. Thorndike. “It would have tried any young 


I must acknowledge Miss Vane 


” 


arried the thing off with admirableself-command. 
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“Of course she did,” replied Alsey, very de- 
cidedly ; “nobody who knew her could doubt that. | 
Don’t you think she is lovely, Uncle Andrew?” | 

‘I think Miss Vane is an extremely pretty | 
young woman,” replied Mr. Thorndike. } 

Alsey regarded this as a very inadequate com- | 
plime nt. | 

“Pretty!” she echoed, indignantly. “ Miss | 
Vane is beautiful, charming, graceful—” 

There! there! Your adjectives won’t go| 
round, Alsey.” | 


Chat is because Miss Vane is more than all of 
she retorted, in the bright way that always 
Then a sudden, arch look 


them, 
pleased her uncle. 
came into the girl’s eyes, her head perched itself 
in a pretty, defiant fashion of its own, 
“What did you think of Miss Vane’s little} 
spindling curls?” she asked ; “and her spectacles, 
you know, Uncle Andrew? and her voice, that 
sounded as though she were hearing a recitation ?” 
This time he broke into a hearty laugh. 


“T was most thoroughly sold,” he said. “And | 
you—you must have been intending to have a big | 
joke at my expense.” 

During this time Alsey had not been quiet for 
a moment. She would perch herself for an in- 
stant on the arm of her uncle’s chair, and then she 
would dart up and hover about him, her motions 
reminding one of a bird, or any small, graceful, 
wild creature. 

“But now her face grew serious. 
close to her uncle; she took an attitude and 
stretched out her arm in a pretty, dramatic way: 
schoolma’am,” 


She came 


“T would match my Boston 
she said, “as you called her, Uncle Andrew, 
against any princess that walks the earth !” 

“That was quite effectively done, my dear,” 
commented Mr. Thorndike. He did not object 
to this enthusiasm on his niece’s part ; he thought 
it belonged to her size and age; he would not 
disturb it by the utterance of any of those general 
maxims whose wisdom his experience and his mas- 
culinity had taught him. Perhaps it was pretty 
enthusiasms of this sort which, after all, kept the 
world from going quite to the dogs. 

These reflections summed themselves up in a 
half-amused, half-patronizing— 

“Do you know, Alsey, you are a little goosie ?” 

During the progress of this talk Miss Vane had 
returned and gone to her room. She heard Alsey’s 
peals of laughter, and suspected that her uncle 
was relating his adventure of the morning. She 
knew perfectly how it would strike the girl, and 
laughed a little herself in sympathy. 

In a little while there was a knock at the door, 
and Alsey burst, breathless, into the room—“I 
know all about it,” she panted; “it was awfully 
funny!” And then her little peals of laughter 
broke out again. 

“Yes, it was,” said Miss Vane, “altogether one 
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of the funniest things that ever happened t 
me.” 

“ But what in the world sent you up into that 
cherry-tree ?” inquired Alsey, as soon as she couk 
speak, 

“Tt was the lane did it.” 

“ The lane 

“Yes—such an old, lovely, wild, woody pl 


as it was! I found it, you see, in my stroll abo 


the grounds. It drew me over the stone wall a: 


straight through the vines and briers. It was a: 


| still and fragrant as an old enchanted wood, an 


I kept on as though some spell held me, until | 
reached the end, and lo! there was the big tre« 
with the step-ladder and the ripe cherries shining 
among the leaves. They were all too much for 
me. But I supposed when I got into that tre: 


} = : , ° . . 
| that I was as safely hidden as Robinson Crusoe in 


his Pacific island.” 

Alseysbrought her palms softly together. 

“To think, of all times in the world, Uncle An- 
drew should come along at that one! But, afte 
all, I think your meeting him in just this way was 
the most delightful possible.” 

Natalie had flashing instincts. Was there some- 
thing in Alsey’s tone which struck her at this mo- 
The girl was looking at her friend now 
It seemed as 


ment ? 
and laughing softly to herself. 
though she were on the brink of some disclosure, 
which second thought retained. 

But Natalie leaped at once to the truth, Mr. 


Thorndike, no doubt, had formed his own impres 


sions of his niece’s friend, and had been at no 
pains to conceal them, The facts, it appeared, 
had not corresponded with his notions. That 
explained Alsey’s interest in their first meeting. 
She was evidently very triumphant over the re 
sult, Natalie perceived, too, that Alsey was eager 
to make a clean breast of it. Buta sense of loyalty 
to her uncle restrained her. She was so anxious 
to confide the whole, so doubtful as to there being 
any harm in doing so, that a word from Natalie 
would have drawn out the whole. 

But though the latter’s curiosity was by this 
time a good deal aroused, she could not gratify it 
at the expense of Alsey’s conscience. She must 
help the girl to maintain the silence her highest 
instincts taught her she owed to her unele. So 
Natalie assumed a light tone as she said: 

“Yes, there seems nothing better than to dis- 
miss the whole aflair with a laugh. I shall always 
be conscious, though, of the figure I must have cut 
to your uncle when I came down from that tree.” 

“He said you did it with admirable self-com- 
mand,” replied Alsey, on safe ground now. 

“T am delighted that he thought so. When 
your uncle surprised me I was deep in a bit of 
drawing. I saw on the ground some scarlet ber- 
ries across a gray-lichened branch, and a hum- 
ming-bird—the dearest little thing, with flashing 
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green wings 
It will be 
Some time 1 shall put in a plaque.” 


ries. a lovely s uly in water-colors. 

While Alsey was looking at the square of paper 
a sudden impulse seized Miss Vane. She drew 
down the head, with its sun-like gold, to her face, 
and kissed the blooming cheek. 

“QO Alsey! what a little goosie you are !” she 
said, with a low laugh. 

“Why, that is precisely what Uncle Andrew 
just now said of me!” exclaimed Alsey. 


CHAPTER VIII 
= Miss Vane met Mr. Thorndike that 


day at lunch, she was conscious that the 


circumstances of their first meeting had placed 


them on a more familiar footing than days of 


ordinary intercourse could have done. She en 


joyed her host’s talk. His humorous descriptions 
of his adventures on the yacht and among the 
Rangeley Lakes interested her. It was vigorous, 
trenchant talk, not without a picturesque quality 
in seizing the right word and dealing in no super- 


had 
the 


The short, incisive sentences 
Then, behind 


talk, was the personality of the speaker, giving, in 


fluous ones. 


often the effect of epigram. 


this case, some fresh weight to his words. 

The egoism of a man who had more faith in 
himself than in anything on the earth or in the 
heavens above it was frequently cropping out in 
Mr. Thorndike’s conversation. But this quality 
did not, with women, take any offensive forms. 


His figures of speech at once marked the man of 


business. If his talk was seasoned with the slang 
of the Rialto, it yet would not be fair to call it 
coarse. 
an early New England schooling. Mr. Thorndike 
probably would not outrage his vernacular by 
or “ Real glad 


7? 


saying, “ It don’t, 
As a host, too, the 


” 
man was always at his best. 
At the head of his own table he had an agreeable 
sense of power and proprietorship, which, added 
to his natural hospitality, brought out his most 
agreeable side. Natalie was glad in proportion to 
her previous doubt that she could like her host so 
well. His playful banter with his niece amused 
her, and Alsey’s gayly affectionate ways with her 
uncle often touched Natalie’s heart. 

The day after Mr. Thorndike’s return Miss 
Vane had a letter which saved her the trouble of 
arranging her programme for the remainder of the 
summer, 

The friends, whom she was to join at the moun- 
tains, had suddenly resolved on a trip down the 
St. Lawrence. 


His native ability had the advantage of 
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dipping its bill among the red ber- | course, the 
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leaving would cost her some pangs 


Such a love ly, restful Eden as this Oak Glades 
had been to her! But that only made the reasons 


Natalie wrote to 


for going the more imperative 
h 


ier friends that she would join them the last of 


the week. 


(t supper that night she declared her inten 


tion. It was met by 


Alsey. 
‘ You are not going to stir an inch, Miss Vane. 


a loud, deprecatory cry from 


I think it is very cruel in your friends to try to 
But it shall not be!”— 
flushing and pouting like the spoiled child she 


drag you away from us. 
could show herself on occasion. “ Uncle Andrew” 
turning to the head of the table—“ won’t you 
insist that we shall not permit Miss Vane to leave 
is this summer ?” 

“Certainly we shall not,” he answered, politely, 
“We will 


not deliver Miss Vane to her friends, though we 


as he handed his cup to the waiter. 


have to stand a siege of the premises and be re- 
duced to bread and water.” 

This was the polite thing to say, but Natalie 
never dreamed of its influencing her movements. 
There was no time to reply, however, as some 
guests were suddenly announced. 
that 
All the sweet scents of the growing 


She went out -vening and walked about 
the piazza. 
night came to her from the flowers and the far 
pine-woods. The last colors of the day were 
dying out in the west in flushes of pink cloud and 
patches of tender violet. The young moon made 
a slender sickle in the sky. Natalie glanced over 
her right shoulder, mindful of the old tradition. 
The next instant she was smiling at her own ab- 
surdity. 


The end of all 


an idyl of rest and beauty in her life was close at 


which had made this last month 


hand. A ‘little shadow stole over her spirits with 


To-morrow, she told herself, she 


| must go down to the shore and over into the pines 


They invited her to join them and 


see the old walled town ef Quebec and the Cathe- | 


dral at Montreal. It was necessary she should 


decide immediately. 


; 


| 


for the last time. That thought would lend a cer- 
tain pathos to all the loveliness. 

Natalie gave a sudden start, remembering she 
had forgotten to post her letter. It must go down 
ut once in order to reach the morning’s mail. She 
started to go in-doors, and on the threshold she 
met Mr. Thorndike, cigar in hand. 

“This is very lucky!” he exclaimed. 


“Ty 


was 


just wanting to have a little talk with you, Miss 


Vane, 

Of course, there could be but one reply to this 
Natalie returned to the piazza with her 
host, and he seated her in a great rocking-chair 
and took another at hand. 

All the tender glow had vanished in the west 
by this time, and the slender rim of moon and 
the thick-growing stars had the sky to themselves. 

In a Mr. Thorndike began, in his 


Can you spare me a few minutes?” 


question. 


moment 


Natalie felt there was put one thing to do. Of | prompt, straightforward fashion : 
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pe you were not in earnest, Miss Vane, 


when you spoke of leaving us so soon 
% you eall it ‘soon,’ Mr. Thorndike,” asked 
N e, with just a glimmer of archness in her 
‘ when I have been here more than a 
m But I was quite in earnest.” 


en I beg you to revise vour decision.” 
ive very kind. I am deeply obliged to 
But I have this afternoon written my friends 


t | would join them before the end of the 


pe you have not had a chance to mail the 


le “Tf I remain ther 
just seeking for one when I ran upon) ture of a sacrifice about it It seems quite absurd 
. to speak of it in that light, when 1 remember how 
en I want to make a suggestion, Miss Vane) very happy I have been bere.” 
ion, rather. Won't you please put that “Then let us have the pleasure of continuing t 
n the fire, and write another informing | make you so,” he politely rejoined, “IT must neces 
ends you have decided to spend the rest of | sarily be a good deal oceupied while I am here; and 
mer at Oak Glades?” that ama?! niece of mine, whose impulses are apt 
mere courtesy could prompt an invitation of to run away wit er, will need you as much 
The whole tone and manner of the re-| though 1 were absent. You see, I still insist th 
wed that Mr. Thofndike meant what he | favor will be on rside!” and the smile wit 
which he ¢ led became the keen, strong fac 
P lie was a good deal taken by surprise, Re At that inet light feet tripped along th 
he could reply, however, her companion p!zza. Then Alsey stood before them, She had 
he n speaking ; just parted from some friends who had driven ov 
{t will cut Alsey to the heart to have you go! from the hot. 
If all other pleas fail, won't that thought “Oh! here vou two people are!” she exclaimed 
ea wh to induce you to remain? The child joyfully, on catel ight of them in the light 
ppier with you than with anybody else in the | that shone out from the hall. “1 was wondering 
. ; where you could be 
All this is very pleasant for me to hear, That “Such a clatter of young tongues as has beer 
without saying, Mr. Thorndike,” replied Na-| going on insi le exclaimed her uncle. “ We 
talic But she did not seize the opportunity were driven out here to save ourselves from grow 
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“Sensible woman,” was his mental com- 
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the child, with her hap-hazard little brain, to} “ It seems good to see you back again, you dear 
her own devices. She is just at that age when }old Uncle Andrew he said, with little, elastic 
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“Something which you have a stake, you bit 


has a quick temper and a will of her own, It 


f immense importance that she should take! of incorrigib 


You can do 


Can’t you be induced, for 


kin to the right sort of peopl 
thing with her, 


Alsey’s sake, to sacrifice yourself for the rest of 


e summer?” 
When Andrew Thorndik« 
enerally did it handsomely Iti 


had a point to carry 
true that 


he asked a favor there was something in his 


ind air which subtly implied that he was | vent her set 
used to bestowing than asking things of this promised her friends to join them before the week 
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sence, and Natalie and Alsey walked i] 
in the warm, sweet-scented darkness, and more ie saw of the man the bettes, 

it x | ! he whole, she | him, She enjoyed his 


pUsLICE 


oung 1 n went down and ik 
his trenchan lk, t wit that subtly fla- 


What a robu ense he had, what keen, 
CHAPTER IX ical shrewdness! These were the qualities 


(}) | ol icce } hile on certain level 


rina 


its ancient 


Yip next month went by at Oak 
months sometimes do in human lives, a Jo! 
1 tudy to the young, brown-eyed woman, whose 


lrew Thorndike had the attraction of a fresh 


march of da 


The life was more varied than in Mr. Thorn-| intuitions read him so keenly It required far 
absence, His return brought a good many as acuteness than hers to perceive his colossal 
le to the house. [hese were largely business rotisn But perhaps, he reflected, he owed 
uaintances ; but their presence inv lved n nfinite faith in himself much of his sue« 
less extension of hospitalities on the own sometime ) compare thi 
und th Wiis omething in W ich Andre \ nm ner father, ma littl riou smile da 
He was alm bow her lips, which, if her host had 


rndike was never wanting W 
t have flattered him. These ment 


favorite with the men and women 
ns would usual surprise Natali 


who met him at his own table 


i tain to be i 


[he latter were freque ntls Mr. Thorndike was « x pre 
wives and daughters of his city friend | garding the world 
ng and coming to and from the composed it. He 
mountain resorts of New England, mate of his kind, ar expre 
rhtful to take Oak Glades in their way. the same positive, incisive sort of tone wit] hich 
and went—ngany of them gay butterflic 

t their bright laughter, their soft, b But it sometimes happened tl italie had 


f | he discussed a rise or fall in the 


their faces |! i sla i nd | he ird her father aver his own conviction on some 
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were as wide apart as the poles. 


; But Alsey was right in thinking the two were 


getting on well together. Her uncle enjoyed talk- | 


ing with Natalie. Hewas not long in making up 
his mind that she was a wonderfully bright young | 

woman, with a good deal less nonsense about her | 
; than most of her sex. She put him more on his | 
} mettle than he was quite aware; for the delicate | 
i lance of her woman’s wit never wounded his| 


masculine self-love. 

Their intercourse from the beginning had al- 
most a Perhaps this 
was, in some degree, owing to Alsey. But Fate 
had taken the matter from the first into her own 


tone of good camaraderie. 


hands. 
: quite the attitude of a new acquaintance with Mr. 
Thorndike from the time when she floated down 


It was impossible for Natalie to preserve 


to him out of the cherry-tree. It was impossible, 
too, that tl 


Glades should not impart to the household atmos- 


he new presence he had found at Oak 


: phere some influence that was like a fine, subtle 
i perfume, and that can exist only where there is a 
delicate and gracious womanhood. 
: 
: oem 
: CHAPTER X. 
HERE was a grand slope of lawn in front of 
the cottage. It was the scene of all sorts of 
games—archery, croquet, lawn-tennis. The latter 
was a special favorite with Alsey, and when there 
was no company it came to be almost a matter of 
course that she and Natalie would have a half 
hour after sundown with the bats and balls. 


neve 


: One evening, nearly a month after his return, 
é Mr. Thorndike came out on the piazza with his 
cigar, as was his custom, and watched the two 
: awhile. It seemed a pity he was not an artist at 
that particular moment. The sun had almost 
dropped behind the hills in the west, but patches 
and flakes of red fire glowed on the shrubs and 


It glanced and hovered about those two 


arse ae lina stay 
ae 


i leaves 
fair young heads on the lawn. It kindled the live 
gold in Alsey’s hair; it shot through the masses 
of auburn-red, which made such a lovely back- 
: ground for the fine profile of her companion—a 
profile which could not fail to remind you of some 
rare old cameo. The vivid picture on the lawn, 
the graceful movements of the players, the balls 
bounding over the netting, the dark, rich green of 
the sward, and the patches of red light—all had 
. share in the scene on which Andrew Thorn- 
: dike’s keen eyes were gazing with pleased interest 
that evening. The players were too much ab- 
sorbed in their game to have a thought of him or 
of how their swift, graceful movements would ap- 
pear to any one who watched them from the 


seth lei ge 


piazza. 
As for the red light that was making such be- 


oer eee 


| his good natured way. 


| you from the piazza. 








vitehing work with their hair, they only knew 
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! 
of these very topics. The ideas of the two men|that when it struck into their eyes they made a 
} 5 


false stroke. This was sure to be followed by a 
double peal of laughter, which rang merrily in 
Mr. Thorndike’s ears 

At 


piazza, and joined t 


his cigar, descended the 


he 


last he finished 
young people on the 
lawn. 

“Let me have a hand in this fun,” he said, in 

‘I have been watching 
You are having altogether 
too good a time by yourselves.” And he took up 
one of the bats which lay in the grass, and, join- 
brought to it for the next few 
minutes a new element of life and fun. 

Then something called Alsey away, and she left 
her uncle and Miss Vane to continue the sport. 
By tine 
breeze from the sea had freshened, and, as though 
it caught the frolic mood of the moment, it seized 
Natalie’s ‘Shat—a 
slipped on one sid 


ing in the game, 


this time light had begun to fade, the 


rht straw thing, which had 
her head—and carried it 





| over the netting 


Mr. Thorndike caught the hat before it reached 
the ground and brought it to Natalie. 
looking very lovely at that moment, her brown 


eyes full of happy light, her cheeks in the reddest 


She was 


glow with her swift exercise. 

As she took the hat, thanking him, and laugh 
ing a little over her awkwardness in losing it, a 
man could hardly have failed to be stirred by the 
proximity of that lovely face. In an instant, and 
before he quite realized what he was doing, Mr. 
Thorndike bent down and kissed it. 

Natalie started back as though something had 
stung her. There was a woman’s confusion of 
scarlet blushes in her cheeks. But there was also 
a woman’s swift pain and indignation over what 
she could not fail to regard as an unwarrantable 
liberty. 

“Oh! how dared you do that ”” 
Natalie did not know what she 


It was a hurt, 
resentful outery. 
was saying—hardly to whom she was saying it. 
She only knew an instant later that she was walk- 
ing rapidly toward the house. 

“T have made a perfect fool of myself!’ rumi- 
nated the man she left on the lawn. He shot the 
unoffending bat angrily to the ground. “What 
got into you, Andrew Thorndike!” And he 
laughed to himself, a half-amused, half-uncom- 
fortable laugh. It was thoroughly like him to 
add in a moment, seeing his mistake, “ But I must 
set this thing right at once.” And he started for 
the house. 

By the time Natalie reached her room she had 
partly recovered herself. 

“Tt must be largely my fault,’ she said, the 
tears of wounded self-respect in her eyes. “No 


man would have presumed to act like that with a 
lady—his guest—unless he felt justified in the 


liberty. 


You should not have yielded to their 
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persuasions—you have stayed here too long, Na- | A GENOESE CHRISTMAS EVE. 


talie Vane—you—”’ 

At that moment there was a knock at the door. STARLIGHT night, a breezy rustling of 
When Natalie opened it she found Mr. Thorndike | leaves, soft perfumes and rippling laughter, 
standing there. drowsy flowers bending low their tinted 

“T have come to make you the humblest of} blossoms, and a fair city, her feet kissed by the 
apologies, Miss Vane,” he said, with a tone and | caressing waters of the blue Genoese Gulf; a 
manner which left no doubt of his sincerity ; “I | fair and haughty city, truly, reposing upon a lovely 
am sure that your good sense must convince you | throne of Nature’s own providing, and looking 
that nothing could be further from my intentions | forth in fearless freedom over the ocean, where 
than to pain or annoy you. But”—his manner | her fleets ruled the commerce of the world—a 
suddenly changed from its kindly seriousness to| city which, in her proud republicanism, dictated 
that frank good-humor which was one of his most terms to kings and potentates. 
agreeable aspects—“I think, after all, you were} The streets resound with merry songs, and the 
quite as much to blame as I was. A woman has 
no right to look so pretty that a man old enough | 
to be her father forgets for an instant that he is | gaze with laughing interest and coquettish glances 


gay Genoese dames, in their brilliant dresses, lean 
forth from balconies draped in floral wreaths and 


not.” | into the crowd below, the whole scene illuminated 


It was impossible not to accept this apology in| by flaring torches and colored lanterns borne 
the spirit in which it was offered. Natalie Vane | aloft on long poles. 
had not a fibre of prudery in her. I must have Not much like our Christmas Eve, reader, is 
signally failed in making her clear to you if you| it? And yet,’tis even so; for it is the “ Eve of 
have not already discerned that any affectation | the Nativity,” when, in more northern climes, the 
was impossible with her. She gave her hand on | 
the instant to Mr. Thorndike. ling snow, and fur-clad people pass rapidly by 
“J—JI shall not think of it again,” she said,| toward the ruddy firelight; the night of nights 
|in this broad world of God, when angels sing for 


bright, cold moon shines down on fields of spark- 


with graceful simplicity. 
- n * . |. “1. .° 5 
Half an hour later Mr. Thorndike was taking | joy and the Christmas carols ring out, “ Peace on 


his second cigar on the piazza. It was a rather | earth, good-will to men;” the night when cau- 


unusual indulgence with him so late in the even-| tious whispers come from small, white figures, 
ing. | wending their stealthy way to the deserted chim- 
“By Jove,” he said to himself, “weren't her | ney-corner, there to hang the time-honored invi- 
eyes splendid! She looked like a roused lioness.” [tation to Santa Claus in full expectation of his 
Once in a while he laughed, in a low, amused way. | royal bounty. 
“Tt was well I could take that fatherly tack with| A sharp contrast, indeed, but more on the face 
her, even though I possibly stretched the facts a| of Nature than in the hearts of her children ; for 
little. After all, she behaved as—as, under the humanity forms one great brotherhood the world 
circumstances, I should want any woman to do| over, and the Christ-child c:me to save all—yea, 
for whom I cared. If I were twenty years} even the least and the poorest. Come with me, 
younger now, this scene would have finished me | dear reader, and we will see how these Genoese of 
—no question of that!” the fourteenth century passed their Christmas 
Andrew Thorndike had the name of being a Eve. 
keen, hard-headed man among those who knew | On the banks of a peaceful river in the neigh- 
him best. But, with all his shrewdness, it did not | boring Val di Basagno the peasantry have assem- 
bled to elect their new “ Abbot,”’ or Governor, for 


occur to him that when a man gets so far as to | 
admit to himself that his only reason for not fall- | the coming year—a volatile Southern crowd, 
ing in love with a woman is her youth, he will | overflowing with mirth and jests, and pressing 
not find that obstacle an insuperable one. | eagerly around two large stones placed side by 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


ro 
On one of these stones stands the retiring Abbot, 
a 


Lone before the child is able to understand ajclad in toga and beretta, and on the other his 
problem in arithmetic he may be taught to use| successor. The former, divesting himself of the 
his hands deftly in a variety of ways. If he learns | insignia of office, presents the new Abbot with 
this lesson thoroughly, if he forms the habit of | the standard of St. George, accompanying the gift 
doing some sort of hand-work neatly, carefully, | with good advice, which is received with much 
and well, he will bring to his mathematics a power | deference; and then, amid the shouts of the con- 
of seeing the point, of grasping the principle, and jaw they proceed to pay their respects to the 
of patiently and aceurately carrying out the pro- | Doge of Genoa and present to him their annual 
cess that another child, without such experience, | present. 

wil] lack. ; A cart, drawn by oxen decorated with ribbons, 
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precedes the motley throng, and in it is placed | upon the flood; yea, the Lord sitteth King for- 

the Doge Christmas gift—a young tree coy-|ever, The Lord will give strength unto His peo 

ered w branches and handsomely orna | ple; the Lord will bless His people with peace.” 

mented with flowers. This offering is guarded by | H. 8. A. 

the Magistrate, a Notary, and a Senator; and the | 

processi it wends its way toward Genoa, at- | < 

tract great crowd of pleasure-seekers. 

On marches the great throng in triumph es BEFORE CHRISTMAS. 

the sl w of the magnificent palaces of the | AT THE DEACON’. 

Fiescl ind the Doria, the head of the latter | — 

family having earned for himself the sobriquet of E were talking about Christmas gifts- 

the “ Royal Innkeeper,” from the frequency of / Mrs. Fisher, Mrs. Hammond, and myself, 

his magnificent hospitality to the crowned heads | We were wondering what brother Sam 

of Eur pe. | Henderson would get for his wife this year. They 
barely comfortable circumstances, 


Onward still the immense crowd moves, winding | are people in 
through the narrow streets gorgeous in their lines | have enough to eat, drink, and wear, but not much 
of marble dwellings, until it arrives opposite the | to spend for luxuries or visits or anything of that 
Ducal Palace, where the gift is deposited in the| kind. And 
court rd, while the newly installed Abbot seeks | Sam presegts her 


the Doge greeting him with, “Well found, Messer | One time it was a 
Dog: tern that was ruined after she, the mother of a 
of seven months, had worn it 


we three laughed over the gifts that 
on Christmas, The poor soul! 


lavender Irish poplin dress pat 


The venerable man, bending beneath his short- | frolicsome baby 


lendor, replies, “ Welcome, Messer Abbot ;” | three or four times 
plexion are between tow and lavender. Another 


lived 8} Sam’s wife’s hair and com- 
and exchanging mutual good wishes, the Abbot, 


after placing a bouquet in the hand of the Doge and of bracelets, and another time 


time it was a pair 
|a pair of beautiful vases, silver and pale blue, 
his companions, who, with good wishes and merry | with edges like the leaves of the white wild rose 
some to their homes, others to} And we laughed at poor Sam’s choice. To him 


receiving in return a well-filled purse, returns to 


son separate 
remain behind to witness the formal acceptance | she was the same pre 
| before, not the poor, faded, gaunt, slipshod, weary 


tty girl he wooed fifteen years 


of the Christmas present. 
As the hour of midnight tolls in solemn tones! wife and mother, burdened with household cares 


the tall church-towers and dies slowly on | and serving, glad if she could keep enough aprons 


fi h 

the air in varied cadences of silvery bells, the | and hose ahead and clean, that each one of the 
door of the palace is slowly opened and quietly | four babies would know that Sunday morning 
comes forth a grave procession—the Doge and the | meant clean clothe 


tid she did hope her gift this year 


members of his Council, each with a lighted torch| Mrs. Fisher: 
serviceable. She had long 


in his hand, which he applies to the Christmas | would be something 
tree, and, as it blazes up as though glorying in | needed a new wash-tnb and a woolen shawl: but 
the light and heat it gave, into it is cast a vase of| she supposed instead of these really necessary 

“l wine, some comfits, and some sugar, after! things it would be a set of silver spoons or 4 
e napkin rings or the inevit 


which they again retire as they came. Strange in- | couple of hands 
i gift that all men fall back on when 


deed it is to see these venerable men, in the long, | able vases £ 
ing robe of Medieval Italy, with heads covered | they are at their wits’ end and are beguiled by 


flowi 
by the quaint beretta, their figures dimly seen} the smooth talk of the dealer who has an un- 


gh the fantastic, waving shadows made by | usually large ef vases on hand. 


: . 7] | 1 ¥ 
udvancing flame and cloudy smoke. Just then a charming thought came to us. We 
Chus it appears that over five centuries ago the | could have rubbed our hands in delight. How 
that we “was only Pipsey,” a char- 


forests contributed their share toward the honor- | glad we were 
f the Christ-child, bringing to our minds the | acter who could 
“sweet singer of Israel :”’| make idle comments or misconstrue unkindly. 


prophetic words of the 
° | an . 
The voice of the Lord breaketh the cedars | Then we drew out our neighbor, Mrs. Hammond, 


yea, the Lord breaketh the cedars of Lebanon. | and we all laughed over the gifts her Ben gives. 


do anything, and no one would 


He maketh them also to skip like a young calf;| One time it was a stereoscope, with two dollars’ 


Lebanon and Sirion like a young unicorn. The} worth of views, not even pictures in her own 


ice of the Lord divideth the flames of fire. | State, but of Saint Paul’s Cathedral, the Ascen- 
The yoice of the Lord shaketh the wilderness; | sion of Marguerite, Niagara in Winter, the Gla 
the Lord shaketh the wilderness of Kadesh. The ciers, Peale’s Court of Death, and like views, with 
voice of the Lord maketh the hinds to calve and | not a bit of restful sunshine or poetry or beauty 
Avain, he hought her Fleetwood’s 


° " le > 
discovereth the forests; and in His temple doth | in one of them 
every one speak of His glory. The Lord sitteth ' Life of Christ, and another time a dress of some 
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sort of big blue and green checks that made her 
feel conspicuous in a crowd—like the bearded 
woman does in a side show. She told this with 
such zest and drollery that we all laughed noisily. 
She said she was like the old woman to whom : 
kind lady presented a cook book—she’ 
ruther had the ingriddiunts.” At the 
that the wife smiled and bowed and _ blushed 
and thanked husband “ Ben” for the gift, she was 
in need of a good flannel skirt and a dollar 
worth of stocking-yarn. Oh! the poor men! they 
don’t know ! 

And this was the thought that came to us then 
and there: We will, in a sly way, find out what 
the husbands of our acquaintance mean to giv 


ff- hand 


way, learn what the wives want and need. We 


their wives, and then we will, in an easy, 
will be the go-between, the joy-giver—the one 
quite as good as the peace maker. 

We really enjoyed this pleasant bit of secrecy 
How easy it was, too! We would come up on the 
blind side of the men by saying, “O brothe: 
Blank ! we are trying to think of a good gift for 
the Deacon’s Christmas! Do help us some, can’t 
you? 

And then, in nine cases out of ten, the reply 
would be something like this—“ Dear me, I’m so 
worried about my own selections that I don’t 
know which way to turn! More liké vou helping 
me! I’ve got my wife all the pretty things I can 
think of now.” 

Then I would say, “It’s the easiest thing in the 
gifts for a woman. wish I’d 
nothing else I love it. 

And the eager answer would often be, without 


world to sele 
” 


iny more strategy on our part, “ Here, take this 
bill, Pipsey, do, please, and buy for me what you 
think best for mv wife.’ And the good man 
would slip a V or an X into our hand, If he 
didn’t do it we would tell him what to buy 
nearly always something useful and good and 
practical, 

It was not hard to learn what the women needed 
or would be pleased with. One woman will tell 
this to another and forget all about it in a few 
minutes, 

Summed all up, the vases and bracelets and silk 
handkerchiefs and gaudy dress patterns and ele- 
gantly bound volumes of the old standard poets, 
cheap chromos, dressing Cases, and fine slippers 
were not called for. Instead were useful, practical 
gifts—gifts that satisfied. Sam Henderson gave 
us a ten-dollar bill to buy his wife’s Christmas 
gift. 

Now, we had lived neighbor to them for 
three vears, and we knew just the things they 
stood in need of. - We knew what she Or 
rowed oftenest and made a note of it, an 
Christmas morning we will give Sam the 


gor ds g 


BEFORE CHRISTMAS. 


Three yards flannel, . 
Iwo pairs all-wool hose, 
len yards muslin, . 
hobbin’s washer, 

Box assorted stationery, 
Metallic hair brush, . 
Set common spoons, 
Dinner plates, . ‘ 
Box of spool thread, 
Elastic for garters, 


$10 00 


And a bundle of good things will be found at 
the door of Mrs. Ben Hammond on Christmas 
morning, and in Mr. Ben’s vest pocket will be 
found “the way the money goes,”’ if he don’t drop 


the bill into the stove And it will read 


One large tin dish-pan, 


One large tin milk-pail, 


One small tin pail, . 
One large and one small dippe ?, 
A new w ish-board, 

A pair of Lisle thread gloves, . 
A good bread knife, 

A new clothes-line, 

Brush and blacking for stove, 
Nun’s veiling for polonaise, 
Rubber ove rshoes, . 

Individual salts, 

Half-dozen soup bowls, 

Half-d 


lozen tin-cups, . 
Half-dozen pie tins 
} , 


One small lace fichu, 60 


$10 00 
o 


Another woman—the one who had needed the 
woolen shawl for vears, instead of vases, and rugs 
good to use—becomes the glad POSSeSSO! of a 
good, all-wool shawl, worth seven dollars ; 
another gets the black cashmere dress she so 
ged for; another, the plaid summer silk ; an- 
other, the set of gold-banded china; another, two 
pairs of blankets; another, a wringer and a side 
saddle; another, a baby carriage; another wished 
for lots of flannel and yarn and Canton flannel ; 
nother, a good gold pen and a copy of Shake- 
speare; another, an oil-painting of “dear Irma, 
who died in her sixteenth year ;’ another, a hat 
of a sty le that pleased her exactly ; another, a re- 
ceipt for subscriptions paid for the next vear for 
Harper and The Century, and lastly, dear old 
Aunty Ballentine has the one wish of her heart 
granted—“coal enough to last till the fust o’ 
May.” 
Miss Fanny, the only daughter of a widow in 
te circumstances, said, when we went fish 
iround to see what she hoped her Christmas 
gift would be—‘Oh! I am dying for a dear, sweet 


little gold watch and chain!” And she raised her 
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snow-white hands so affectedly that we said to 
ourself, half angry—*“ Well, die then! the world | 
don’t need such apologies of women to cumber its | 
limited space |” 

We thought if Fan had the grit of the average | 
woman, she would work and earn whatever she | 
wanted, instead of permitting her poor mother to 
make sacrifices for her. She could go into some 
of the back counties and teach or give music les: | 
sons, or sell corsets or books, or take an agency | 


for a good magazine or paper, or she could go | 
out as a nurse. All honest labor is respectable, 
but the selfish pride that allows one to take 
favors from another, in the way Miss Fanny | 
would have done, is abominable, snobbish, des- 
picable 

One of this class of shallow women said to us, | 
when we put out the feeler of, What can we get | 
for the Deacon’s gift—“ O Miss Potts! do get him 
®& moustache-cup!” and the answer was, “Why! 
he has no moustache.” ‘ Well, then; get him a 
“ He never smokes,” we replied ; 
“Then get 


smoking-cap.”’ 
“he knows we hate smoke so badly.” 
him a pair of embroidered slippers, and if they 

won't do, I guess there’s nothing for him; that 

embraces all the good gifts I know of.” She | 
nieant to give all three to her husband, she said, | 
and we added that when he was so nicely equipped 

he would want to read and she’d better add that | 
good book, Men of Our Times, or something simi- 
lar. All men are pleased with that class of biog- 
raph) ; 

Several fathers and mothers confided to us that 
they were puzzled what to choose for the gifts to 
their sons, who were young men and lads, and we 
invariably recommended good books of biography 
and travel. At these impressible ages, boys’ habits 
of reading good, sensible, truthful books are 
generally formed, One safeguard is thrown 
around them then, 

One evening we sat at the table making out our 
list of gifts for Christmas, planning so as to make 
every cent the good husbands had given us go to 
the very farthest—buy the greatest possible 
amount of pleasure and usefulness. The Deacon 
sat on one side of the table reading his beloved 
paper, the Banner, by one lamp, and Lily and I 
on the other. She was reading the last of the 

3ronte books, Agnes Gray (we have the whole 
set now), and we were adding up rows of figures 
and drawing our brows over dollars and dimes. 

Suddenly we heard the gate-latch click, a bust- 
ling step along the walk, an “ Ahem!” a stamping | 
on the porch, and then a long, pecking, pecking 
sort of rapping—a noise like old Tabitha lapping 
her milk. 

Lily opened the door and in bobbed Deacon 
We had not seen him since the day his 
He looked no older than in the 


Skiles. 
wife was buried. 





|outward sign of his bereavement, only the wide 


band of crape on his Leghorn hat—it came within 
an inch of the top. 

We all shook hands and laid aside our papers 
respectfully. He turned to father and said, “ Well, 
Deacon, how’s your soul?” Father told him how 
it was, and then they began to talk, but about 
every three minutes the Deacon would have to 
open the door and speak to Jack, his old horse, 
that was hitched in the street. He would yell 
out, “You Jack! stiddy there, you old sarpent !” 
“Jack! mind me, you pizen critter !” 

We girls would nudge each other under the 
table, while we kept our faces clear and smiling. 
Father wanted him to put Jack in the stable and 


stay all night, but he said he’d “not missed a 


night from home since Roady’s decease,” and, as 
he’d got the hang o’ things at home, he didn’t 
know as he could sleep away from there. “I am 
he said. “I 


’ 


a little pagulioor, Brother Potts,’ 
have wore the same nightcap for twenty-two years 
an’ I have reposed on the same, identical piller— 
a softly one, made of chicken feathers—goin’ on 
thirty year. Habitisa great thing with me, um,” 

Then father asked him about his dear wife 
how long she was sick, how she bore her illness, 
and if she was resigned in the hour of death. 

Poor man! he tipped his hat back off his shely- 
ing forehead, fixed his milk-blue eyes on father, 
and said, with emphasis : 

“No, Brother Potts, she wa’n’t overly resigned, 
only partially, you may say; but you see she 
couldn’t help herself—go she must. She tried to 
eat all she could so as to give strenth to her 
frame, hoping to get well again. She’d make me 
go to the butcher's for liver every few days—Mike 
allus gives the liver without pay—an’ we'd -fry 
it an’ roast it an’ grill it an’ steam it an’ parboil 
it with roached egy drapped on it, an’ it never 
seemed to give her no sort o’ strenth or viggor at 
all, at all! No; Roady wa’n’t extraornarly rec- 
onciled, but she was a good woman, an’ the Profit 
says, ‘Her husband is known in the gates an’ he 
sets among the elders o’ the land,’ an’ you know 
that’s so, Brother Potts; I allers set with the 
elders, um. My consort was sick, off an’ on, for 
nearly a year, She hated powerfully to give up. 
At the time she was taken bad, she milked four 
cows an’ sold over leven pounds o’ butter every 
week. Butter was butter ; it brought a good price; 
but as soon as we had to keep a hired girl the 
cows began todry up and slack off a-givin’ milk, 
an’ ’twa’n’t long till we only had enough to do our- 
selves. That grieved Roady—she took on about 
it powerfully, an’ says I, ‘ Roady,’ says I, ‘’tisn’t 
no use o’ frettin’; ’twon’t mend matters; things 
allers go so when the woman’s sick. If the Good 
Man sees proper to afflict you, all we can do is 
to—’” here he ran to the door and hailed out, 


had 








times when he did a wooing go. There was no 


“Jack! you old rennyget! if I come there, sir! 
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‘T told Roady, says I, ‘Dear companion,’ says 
], ‘ we’re in the hands of a jest an’ wise One, the 
head supervisor of all things, an’ we must keep 
ool an’ be patient, tim.’ 

“Well, well; it’s a lonely old stub that I am 
now, Brother Potts. I’ve neither kith nor kin, 
chick nor child; nobuddy to wash, patch, darn, 
cook, build Nobuddy 


says, in the airly mornin’s, ‘Come, my lowe!’ 


comfort, or fires, now. 
nobuddy says, ‘How’s your corns? or ‘ How’s 
your coffee?’ none to comb my hair an’ braid my 
cue an’ brush off the dander of a Sabber day 


mornin’! It’slonely, um. Goodness knows ’taint 


nice now; | am an orphan 
out a whinny, and the Deacon hailed, “Jack! you 


come out, VU—Dll I 


no father, no mother, no wife, no 


neasy cuss, you! if I 
um an orphan 
mountain-pine! a 


brother, no sister—a lonely 


chestnut-tree smeared with the lightnings of the 
fervent elements, um !” 

He leaned down and lookedat the floor. Father 
didn’t know what to say. Presently the Deacon 
said : 

“ Could a creetur git boardin’ with you a spell, 
Brother Potts ?” 

{nd the answer was, that the girls were going 
to be absent for awhile and likely the house would 
be shut up; and then the old Deacon smiled in a 
dreamy way, and, looking at our papers, said: 

“ What hev you writ lately, Miss Pipsey? Your 
I think 
They was my sen 
timents; I allers said that.”” Taking off his hat, 
he looked at it and sighed, “ Roady told me to 


wear a scarf on my hat one year. She asked it as 


issay at the Institute was proper good, 


vou teched ’em up ‘bout right. 


favor, um,” 
Lily remarked thatthe crape wasvery becoming, 
rurning to father, he said: “‘ We've allers been 
Potts : 


friends, Brother ; we ficiated together, me 


in’ you, many a time. I’ve allers calculated on 
vour sympathy and brotherly good-will an’ you’ ve 
never gone back on me. How does the sow and 
pigs prosper that I sold vou?” 

Father said he’d raised every one of the pigs 
and none of them were given to rooting or jump- 
ing fences or lifting rails with their snouts. 
said the delighted Deacon ; “that sow 
was a leetle mite of a pig when I gave it to my 


if , 
Just so,’ 


sainted Roady. It wa’n’t wuth one dime—it’s 
chances for life was very slim; but that noble 
woman fed it with a teaspoon, day after day, with 
i little denim bib round its neck. It growed ter- 
There was a real human love between 
them, an’ it would toddle ’round after my woman, 
sque-a-l-i-n-g, it would,” 

Here Jack, hearing the voice of his master, 
whinnied again. The Deacon rose. He put on 
his hat and tied it down with a silk kerchief and 
drew his coat-collar up about his neck, saying: 


Weli, the best of friends must part, so good 


night, folks. 


” here Jack piped 


| their babies. 


I can’t ask you to come an’ see me, 
now; but I’ll drap in once in a while. I want to 
see that sow an’ pigs, an’ I want to look at your 
cow an’ the barn, an’ I want to ask after your re- 
ligion an’ have a real spiritool talk and conversa 
three 


Let me see; 


tion. It will strenthen me. : 


o’ the pigs were black, one sandy, an’ four o’ ’em 
whitish. rememberthem. Yes; I’ll call again; 


I allers did love that sow an’ I want to see her.” 
Pipsrey Ports. 


UNCLE ROBERT’S HEIRESS. 


WILL make her my heir, Isabel, on condi- 

tion that you will name her for me and faith 

fully promise that she shall never own nor 
play with a doll-baby.” 

“© Uncle Robert !”’ 

“Take your choice, or rather choose for this 
little one. Twenty-five thousand dollars are not 
picked up so easily every day.” 

“T know. 
a hard condition * 


* Just 


But, uncle, why do you impose such 
baby talk the 


over! 


because I abominate 
totoy wotoyv-tweedle-dee that 


If the little girls didn’t play with 


women say 


dolls we should have more sensible mothers. 
Now, if you will name her Robbie and promise 
this, I promise her the bulk of my fortune, or 
twenty-five thousand dollars, when she comes of 
age. 

Mrs. Conway looked down on the little, dimpled 
fave resting on her arm, and pondered over the 
strange proposal her uncle had mad Dared she 


accept? Dared she refuse? It was a tempting 
One would be willing to sacrifice a great 


On the 


Dalit, 
deal for twenty-five thousand dollars. 


other hand, it would be a long time before the 


little one could comprehend the hard condition 


certainly not until the era of doll-babies was 
over; and how hard for both mother and child to 
keep the contract if made! Still, she believed she 
would be willing to try. Perhaps the little one 
would not care for dolls. Some girls did not, and 
Mrs. Conway suddenly remembered that she her- 
self had little taste in that direction when a child. 
The little one might inherit her likings and care 
for out-of-door sports. This was her first born. 
She could direct her tastes to a great extent. She 
believed she would promise. So, raising baby 
in her arms and holding her close to her bosom, 
without lifting her eyes to her uncle’s face, she 
said, softly and solemnly: 

“T have no right to deprive the darling of your 
great favor. Uncle Robert, I promise.” 
“You're a 


“I knew you were. 


sensible woman, Isabel,” he said 
There will be one house 
where I can enter among my relatives without 
seeing those blank, painted faces staring at me 


from sofa corners and easy chairs—heathen gods 
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' that iv fall down and worship, but never} While the child remained an infant there w 
ren m the best places in the house. I feel | no difficulty in keeping the contract. But wh 
like nating the whole business sometimes. | two years had settled on the dainty little head s! 
N I | expect a different state of aflairs | began to roll up ra nd wrap them in pieces 
here this little one begins her career.” jher own clothing, and “rock-a-by” as mam 
iH e so earnestly and looked so indignant | did, for a little brother lay in mamma’s arms, a 
th e laughed in spite of herself. Robbie was no longer the baby, 
cle,” said Mrs. Conway, after a mo “She is going to worship dollies, I know 
ne , “it strikes me that this is a oae-sided | cried Mrs, Conway, in despair, as she hastily p: 
< Suppose your fortune takes to itself ceeded to demolish the impromptu baby. “R 
w flies away. Or suppose you marry bie mustn’t play with dollies. Get the prett 
al | rabbits Uncle Robert brought, and the little duck 
eht there, Isabel,” said her uncle, | that can swim in the water-basin, and the rocking 
W “There is not a woman in Christen- | horse.” 
d [ want to marry or whom I ever will “Don’t want ‘e fings,” cried the littl 
n [ promise vou that, Isabel, as my share maiden, throwing vn the proffered toys. “M 
eement. As for the other, my fortune | wants a baby d 
is vested.” Mrs. Conway was in despair, but she got ov 
P ttle thing!’ said Mrs. Conway, looking | the storm by allow her to hold her b 
dow ! the baby’s soft blue eves, “1 do hope brother fo? a short time 
not have a liking for dollies. If she| “I want to dess him all ‘lone,” said Miss W 
dos ful, as she began unfastening the tiny garme 
ie won't, Isabel, if she’s trained not to. | during which oper baby landed on his head 
N et her have one, and she will never want | at her feet. 
She shall have everything else under the **O Robbie! Robbie!” cried mamma. “That 
heavens above or in the earth beneath, but never | will never do. Y ist not undress baby.” 
| Re member your promise, Isabe i. ” Don’t want him, ’en Me wants a ’ittle baby 
Isabel was not likely to forget. Hardly had | what don’t crv when me sticks pins in it,” pleaded 
t closed behind her gruff uncle than her | Robbie. 
ecret heart began questioning if she had really “Robbie must wait, and if Robbie is good 
( ht. What a hard path she might be} Uncle Robert will bring her a pony,” said he: 
: for both herself and her child. Dolls,| mother, soothingly. For had not Uncle Robert 
ld be sure to see, do her best; for there | promised anything and everything except the for 
nieces and cousins with houses full of them | bidden thing? And Robbie promised to be good 
; y nothing of the store windows. But she had | and wait. 
/ her word, and felt sure that her relatives} But what does baby know about its own 
help her to keep it. promises? Before a week she was rolling up rags 
She will be sure to want them if she is not to} and rocking them in her arms. 
} them,” said Mr. Conway, as they talked it} Among the familv relatives there were a ple: 
with baby’s cradle between them, “ But if| of little girls and a superabundance of dolls 
keep her from them, no doubt she will} But having been informed of the singular cond 
u sincerely when she shall be old enough | tion upon which little Robbie was to inherit such 
herit Robert’s promised twenty-five thou- | vast wealth, they always put dolls and dolls’ things 
, | out of sight whenever the prospective heiress was 
It’s an abominable compact, Isabel,” said | to appear. But shopkeepers were not so accor 
( ndma Conway when she heard of it. “ Why, | modating, and the dolls in the windows soon b 
ld as soon think of bringing up a girl with-|came a great attraction for the little girl, w! 
; ooks as without dolls. As if it wasn’t out-| would ask to be taken to the “baby shop,’-as sh 
enough to be called by a boy’s name all | called it, and began to ask if she might not hav: 
‘ fe without being deprived of the sweetest| one for her very own. About this time, too, 
ege a little girl can enjoy. Depend upon | newcomer moved into the Conway neighborhood 
Isabel, you have done a very foolish thing.” with four little girls and an unnumbered family 
Perhaps so, mother. But I felt that I had no} of dolls. Robbie’s mother was in de spair, as one 
ht to turn away such a brilliant future for my | morning she saw Robbie reaching her dimpled 
tle darling. I think I shall not have a very! hand over the fence to grasp the forbidden treas- 
: ‘ me of it myself, especially if little darling | ure. Quick as yx ssible she snatched her away, 
: ild develop a passion for dolls.” and then told the little girls that they must never 
: So the little one was named Robbie and the | show one of their dolls to Robbie. It must b 
, twet five thousand secured on the above-named | confessed that she felt very unpleasantly as sh 
‘ litions. explained to their mamma the reason why and 
: 
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begged her aid in the matter, which was pityingly 


pr mised. 
After this Robbie grew clamorous for 
Nothing else seemed to satisfy her. She 


sit at the nursery-window and watch the four lit 
hours 


Smiths, with their families, for 


ith such a longing look in her sweet, blue eyes, 


iat made the tears roll down 
ie 


‘My poor little dear! 
Ri bbie had cried and plead foradoll, “if mamma 


. tid she, one day, W hen 


ught it best, you should have a dollie.” 

‘All the rest of the little dolls 
mamma, and I’d rather have a doll than my rab- 
the Uncle Robert 
old, ugly doll will do, mimma ; 


I'll the 


have 


girls 
or ducks or even 
Any 
| don’t care if it 
ime, Pl ise, 


Oh! how hard to resist 


pony 
romised me 
isn’t pitty, love it just 
mamma 

the pathetic y nce 
full of tears and longing But twenty-five thou 


nd dollars 
a child. 


must not be sa rificed to thé whim 


The 
s time, and the 
little Smiths 


the fence as Robbie rode in triumph through 


promised pony arrived about 
nthe tables were turned 


left their families to watch through 


the 
garden, 
Pony could 


not be hrought into the house, and there seemed t 


But this novelty wore off soon. 
e so many rainy days that summer; and then 
Robbie was disconsolate as she watched the little 
Smiths at their nursery windows dress and undress 
the 


their families and play “go visiting,” afte: 
manner of little girls. 

So things went on until Robbie had reached her 
sixth year. Never before had a little girl'so many 
Uncle Robert took good care of that. 
little 


ifter their newness wore off, and 


playthings. 
Yet, strange to say, Robbie cared nothing 
ior any of these 
would gladly have exchanged them, every one, 
r the ugliest doll that ever was made. 
It so happened that one day, when her mamma 
ul gone away and Robbie was moping discon 
lately through the yard, that she espied some- 
thing close to the fence that separated her fr 
the Smiths’ yard. Upon examination it proved 
to be adoll-baby. It 


but it was, or had been, a doll; and no explorer 


was armless and footless, 


ever grew more excited over a new discovery than 
ah Robbie over this dilapidated sper imen of a 
kissed it zed it and 
a mother might her recovered lost 


loll-baby. She and 


soothed it as 
This was her very own, dropped down out 
God 


she, on bended 


ind 


8§q Uee 


baby. 
of Heaven, she thought, for her comfort. 
had heard her at last ; hadn't 
knees, implored him to come to her rescue 
a dollie? And Robbie 


never once thought that have sent a 


for 
here it was 
He 


It was a doll, and she was satisfied. 


send her 
might 
prettier one, 
The first thing to be done was to dress the treasure 
and away few Robbie to the nursery for suitable 


garments, and for one solid hour the little girl was | 


ROBE 


her mother’s face. 


The | 
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ipremel I At the end of that time mam: 


turned 
tly ope 


ippy. 
It was so still in the nursery that 


ned the door, thinking the children ha 


if ep 


shape 


In one corner, surrounded by rag 
ie, and 


Mamm hh 


only stood there watching tl 


ind color, sat Robbie 


the forbidden treasure. 


am nor cry out 


earnest little face, and feeling a great lump 


ing up in her throat 
i¢ slight movement made Ri bbie t Irn, 


ind heard 


how could vou 


her 


9) 


sSihie¢ 


saw her mother 
, “O Robbie! 
he r ivisti 


head in sorrow ; fi » do 


had 


mr, t¢ 


girl never once thought she 


ng. 
id it, mamma,” she said, at last 


must have dropped it right out of the sky. 


mamma; He hadn’t quite got it don 


held up the irmiless, footless thing fi 
What will Uncle Robert say ‘ 
severe ly. 
“Seems to me,” said Re bbie, 
wicked to 


Oh! m 


awful 
took it. 


said Robbie, as her m« 


“%*would o’ been 


out there; so I iyn’t I keep 


9” ’ 
mamma ther began gath 


ering up the forbidden things, the tears coming to 


her eyes at the sight of her little girl’s distressed 


‘No darling,” she said, in a hoked v vice : 


| 
“this belongs to the little Smiths, I 


suppose.” 

“But I found her!” wailed Robbie, pitifully. 
But 
sand dollars, and resolute ly p iwked up the forbidden 
‘ : ] 


treasures and pl 


mamma thought of the twenty-five thou 


omised Robbie a visit to grandma’s 
But Robbie refused to be comforted, and sobbed 
herself to sleep in her mother’s arms, 

“T don’t think I can stand this 
the 


sweet, sad little 


longer,” 
the 


“Tt’s a hard price the dar- 


much 
said mother, as she bent tenderly over 
face. 
ling is payi for what, after all, is an uncertain 
future.” 

The next day they set out for Grandma Conway’s 
Uncle Robert was to be there, and mamma Conway 
thought it best to caution little Johnny, the four- 
year-old baby, against mentioning anything al 
Robbie’s interview with the forbidden doll. 
Johnnie listened and resolutely promised. 

Uncle Robert’s presence was always a sure sign 
for something new and pretty for both the chil 
dren, besides being a signal for sundry romps and 
But this full 


favored 


sports. time grandma’s house was 


of company and the little ones were not 


with very much of their grand-uncle’s society. 
Toward evening, however, the company had scat- 
the 


Little Johnny, for sundry reasons, had been kept 


tered and family was pretty much alone 


away from his grand-uncle as much as possible 
but, with the fire and lights of evening, John 


grew suddenly anxious to be with him. Two o1 


three times had he tried to speak with Uncle 
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Robert, but each time some one else had superseded | 
him. Now, however, the child grew importunate, 
and the uncle, taking him in his arms, said : 
Now, my little fellow, I will hear what you 
have to say. What is it?” 
Uncle Robert,” said Johnny, solemnly, “ Rob- 
bie’s got a doll, she has.” 

Had a thunderbolt fallen in their midst it could 
not have produced greater consternation, 

‘Is that true, Isabel ?” asked the uncle. 

“Not strictly, Uncle Kobert,” said Mrs. Con- 
way, in confusion; and then she told the story of 
Robbie's adventure. 

“The poor little martyr,” said grandma, with 
her arms tight around Robbie and with her eyes 


full of tears. 





But somehow Uncle Robert did not look nearly 





so severe as they expected he would. After , 
moment’s pause, he looked up, with the queerest 
expression on his face, and said : 

“ It was a foolish contract on both sides, Isabe} 
I have something to tell, too. I am engaged 1 
marry Miss Stanton in the fall; but my lit 
heiress shall be remembered. She deserves son 
thing for all she has sacrificed.” 

“So she does,” exclaimed grandma; “and fo 
wearing that boy’s name, too.’’ 

And when Uncle Robert went back to the gre 
city the first thing he did was to buy and ship | 
Robbie a lovely set of dolls, ranging in heigh; 
from three feet to three inches, with a comple 
wardrobe for each and all. And I think it is n 
more than he ought to have done. Don’t you? 

Mrs. 8. M. Harroven. 


Boys’ md Girls’ Grensury. 


LITTLE PRINCE KINDHEART. 
A FAIRY STORY. 


the railroads and steamboats frightened away 

all the mysterious little people who used to 
dance in the fairy-rings of the forest and sail in 
the shells and the cups of the great lilies of the 
waters, and birds and beasts had speech, there 
lived a great Prince, who had but one child; and 
as it was in the days when people were named 
from their qualities, this little Prince was named 
Kindheart, because from his earliest childhood he 
had manifested the greatest tenderness for all 
things to which the good Creator had given life. 
As he was always gentle and thoughtful of others 
and tried to make them happy, you may be sure 
that he was well loved, not only by his parents 
und the members of the royal household, but also 
by the humblest servants upon his father’s great 
estates, and every one was always glad to serve 


( yi E upon a time, many long years ago, before 


him 
His father’s palace stood upon the borders of a 


great forest, and not far away sparkled the waves 
of the vast, beautiful sea; and to roam in the 
shadowy depths of the grand old forest, or on the 
shores where the blue waves were always beating 
upon the white sands, was the greatest delight of 
little Kindheart’s life. 

One morning he strolled out into the gardens 
of the palace, filled with rare fruits and flowers, 
and, as he walked, he thought: “I will get a little 
basket and carry some of this nice fruit to poor 
old Gretchen. 


As he was returning along the forest path, after 
talking awhile with old Gretchen, his attentior 
was attracted by a great buzzing. Stopping, he 
looked about for the cause of it, but at first could 
not discover anything. Still he heard it—buzz! 
buzz! buzz-z-2! “Something is in trouble,” 


jhe said. So he set down his basket and began t 


eer about in the bushes; and at last, away dow: 
in a bramble bush, caught in the strong web of s 
great, cruel spider, he saw a beautiful gold-and 
brown bee, Vainly it sought to loosen the chains 
that held it, while the spilles sat back in her litth 
house and watched its struggles, every now and 
then running out swiftly to tighten a cord here or 
throw around a new loop there, until she was sur 
her victim was at her mercy. Seeing this, littl 
Kindheart broke a long twig from a neighboring 
bush, and, reaching over the thorny wall, he care- 
fully loosened the web that held the little prisoner 
and soon had the pleasure of seeing the bee soar 
away on its homeward journey. 

Then the young Prince thought he would take 
his basket and go down to the shore and fill it 
with the pretty shells and pebbles that were always 
to be found there; but as he walked slowly on 
he heard the distressed note of a bird. So he 
again paused, to find whence the sound came, and 
he soon discovered a bird lying in a thicket. Lift- 
ing it carefully in his hand, he found that it had 
a broken wing. “ Poor little birdie!’ he said, 
“how can I help you? I must try something !” 
So, after a few moments’ thought, he got some twigs 
and moss and made a large, soft hollow in the low 





branches of a tree, and in this he gently placed 


She is so old and feeble that she | the wounded bird. Then he got a shell and filled 


has not many pleasures left, and the sight of it, | it with fresh water and placed it in the nest-like 
vith some of these lovely flowers around it, will | hollow he had made, and then brought a handful 


do her good.” 

So away went little Prince Kindheart, carrying 
his heavy basket himself; for he very much liked 
to perform his little acts of kindness with his own 
hands, and as he was always trustworthy, his 
parents allowed him to be happy in his own way. 


| 
| 


of berries and a bunch of nice, ripe seeds and put 
them where the bird could reach them, and then, 
saying, “ Good-bye, little bird, till to-morrow,” he 
went on his way. 

Then he played a good while on the shore and 
got lovely shells and bright sea-weeds, and was 
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wai he 


yre and 
nd was 
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about to start home, when, in a shallow pool 
behind a rock, where it had been flung and left 
by the receding waves, he saw 
fish, gasping and jumping in its efforts to return 
to its home in the sea, “O you lovely thing!” he 
ried; “how I would like to keep you to pinay with 
my dear little goldfish in their silver tank. But 
you are used to the cold, deep waters here and 
perhaps you would die; so go back to your home, 
jittle fish,” and lifting it in his two hands and 
holding them down to the water, he saw it dart 
way like a silver arrow. 

[hen he took up his basket and turned to go 
me, for he saw that it nearly but 
there in his path stood a tall man, whose face he 
did not know. 

“Who are 
some trespasser upon his own estate, 

‘IT am called Kindheart,’ modestly answered 
the young Prinee. 

‘And who is your 


a shining silver 


Wis noon > 


you 7?” demanded the man, as if of 


father?” again asked the 
stranger, 

“ He is the Prince Faithful, on whose estate you 
stand,” replied the Prince. 

“Aha! I thought so!” cried the stranger, and 
stooping, he caught little Kindheart in his arms, 
trode along the beach to where a boat was moored, 
piaced the young Prince in it, clapped his hands 
thrice, at which six oarsmen appeared and took 
their places, and in five minutes the boat was 
bounding away over the bearing Jittl 
Kindheart far, far away from parents, friends, and 


waves, 


home, 

At first he was stunned by the suddenness and 
boldness of this attack. Then he summoned his 
courage, and, with the haughty pride of an affronted 
noble, said 

“Tell me, sir, the meaning of this outrage upon 
the son of a peaceful Prince!” 

“Certainly, your Majesty!” mockingly replied 
his captor. “It is very easily explained. Your 
father and | areo d enemies, Years ago he c iused 
me to be banished by our King and I swore re 
venge. I think I have got it to-day!” 

At this poor little Kindheart felt as if 
heart would burst in his bosom; for he felt that 
he would look the of his 
father or hear the loving tones of his mother as 
but he would have died 
a tear fall under the 
after a moment’s si 


his 


never more upon face 
she fondly caressed him ; 
before he would have let 
cruel gaze of his enemy ; 80, 
lence, he asked, in a stern voice: 
“Do you desire a ransom for me 
“Ransom! Ha! ha! What do I care for 
ransoms? No, you little fool! I want to keep you 
to make your lady-mother cry her heart out—to 
make your proud father wretched, and see his rank 
That's what Prince Terrible 


9)? 


ind glory die out. 


wants !”’ 

When he heard this name Prince Kindheart 
knew that he need have no hope. Often he had 
heard of this dreadful Prince, who was so cruel 
and revengeful, and had done so many heartless 
things to those in his power that at last his King 
had banished him from his realm. 

So in silence the boat went on and on, until at 
nightfall the keel grated upon the shore of a large 
island, on which stood a. great, grim stone castle, 
like a prison. Into this they entered, and little 
Kindheart was thrust into a small, gloomy room 
and left aione. 
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Fired, faint, and he peless, the poor ¢ hild threw 


himself upon the hard, narrow bed which the 


room contained, and sobbed out some of the misery 
For, after 
little 


parents who lhe 


that had been so bravely concealed. 
all, he wa 
iched sadly 


knew 


but ten vears old, and his heart 
for his home and the 
were at that moment distracted at his al 
sence 

After a while the door was opened and 
and cup thrust within 

* He re, youn 


the kes 


a plat 


supper!” called a 
lock, 


opening in the 


one, is your 
turned in the a lantern 
was wung up the litth 


panel, and then the steps went away down the 


gruff voice 
before 


corridor. 

After a while the little Prince rose and went to 
the food, coarse lay upon 
the plate; the tin-cup was filled with wate: He 
‘ mptied the cup greedily, but the food he could 

He turned away, and, wrapping hin 
the blanket of his pallet, finally sobbed 
himself to slee }. 

The next day they brought him more food and 
water, and he ate and drank a little and then lay 
and watched the streaks of sunshine come and go 
through the narrow and at last face 
and the long night crept away, and another 
together to 


Some bread and meat 


not taste 
self in 


window 
away: 
day 
bring the lantern and the supper, and went 
and key was not turned in the lock. 
the little Prince felt his heart burn with hope 
Oh! if he could get out of the gloom and the 
horror of that prison, out under the shining stars, 
even it he wandered away only to die—even that, 
he thought, would be better than such a 
Patiently he waited, fearing lest 


? 
rut 


went by, and then two men came 
iway 
Then 


' 


the 


life of 
lonely torment 
they might return to lock the forgotten door. 
no one came. 

Then Kindheart rose and 
which he carried in his hand; 
the lock and saw the door swing open. 

How his 
meet 


his shoes, 


took off 
softly he turned 
Then he 
heart 


went out into the great corridor. 
with fear he should 
But no one was to be seen, and after going on and 
on through many long passages he saw the star 
light of the open sky, and then he was out on the 
grass, with the soft wind lifting his hair and the 
sweet smell of the sea seeming to him like a mes 


beat lest some 


gage from home. 

He leoked about him as he stood for a moment 
shadow Where should he go? What 
could hedo? He thought first he would seek a 
boat; but what could his tiny arms do out on the 
great waves? No, he thought he would hide in 
the dense forest beyond the castle, and perhaps 
from the other side of the island he might signal 
some friendly boat that would restore him to his 
friends. He had saved the bread and meat that 
he had not eaten during his captivity, with a dim 
hope that he might make it aid him in an escape 
This he had with him. So, with a brave heart, 
he tied on his shoes, that his feet might not get 
bruised and torn, and boldly entered the dark 
forest. On and on he walked, glancing now and 
then at the stars to try to keep a straight path by 
their aid, until at last the faint dawn crept into 
the sky, and then the sun rose, and Kindheart, 
exhausted and lame with his hard walk throngh 
the tangled underbrush, looked around for a hid- 
ing-place, for he knew that soon he would be 
| missed and searched for. 
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' 
quite a while he found an old tree, that 


llow near the roots, with bushes tangled | hollow and rest 


ink down into the feather 
tired head against the 


and as Kindheart 


| : 
y around the opening, and into this he crept | neck, it gently ro und with soft, billowy n 


od himself down on the thick leaves, | tions bore him fa 
soon fell asleep. He was awakened by | he lay and slept as if in his 
id of horns and distant voice Well he | he awoke the bird had 


it they meant, and trembling he lay and 

But they came no nearer, and tinally 
way 

ward night he ate some of his food, and again 

is journey through the woods, He thought 

t would bring him to the coast. But when 


j 


| Refreshed and 


vy above the treetops, wh 
mother’s arma. W) 
tuved its flight, and int 
bright sunshine lav beating before | 

stood on the wl 


| sands, 


“Tam a mease 
spared to go farth 
“at your food, an 


* Good-bvy« 
of fairyland, and 
But vou will be 


ht came he was in the forest jungles, tired, | not fear harn 


wed disheartened, He searched for water, | 
throat was parched with thirst He found 


in a leafy hollow, drank, and lay down to 

n the shelter of a thicket. 
buzz! buze-2-2! He sat up and rubbed 
eyes \ gold and brown bee swayed and 
ou On A twig close by his race, 
rew into words—** Come, litthe Kindheart, 
helped me; now I will help you. Come 

ow me!” 

Kindheart arose and followed the low flight 
the bee, on and on, hour after hour, and still 
est was all that he could see; his shoes 
rn, hia limbs ached, he felt that he could 
farther, “ Keep up courage, little Kind- 
buszed the bee. But it was of no use 


} down under the trees, the child closed things he saw 


eves with pain, 
hen there was a soft swoop of wings. Twitter! 
er! close at his our, He opened his eves 


land then sa 
lagain his heart bes 
|} through the water 
And then the | 
i littl Kindheart 
}wus in great t ble: now I ean help you! 
fon my back 


Then it flew far up into the blue sky, and | 
Kindheart sat down and ate the food he had k 
and thought wonderingly of his strange fri 
home far over the se a, 
grow heavy, when flas} 

the fins of a silver-tis 
Swimming close the shore it said: “ Co: 
you helped me whe: 


oe 


nd never fear And the fish gr 
large and p { hining back up out of 
water, hnd Kindheart had taken 


iseat it slid away i the waves and bore bi 


ht ' ‘ 
aiong as sn u! d easily as if he were in 


jsaw the distas re, and then he knew 


boat. And after ft ride over the waters 


own dear home, his woo 


his shore ! 
And soon 
{ 


the doors « fh wh home opened before him, t 


feet were on the beloved pat 


There swayed a bird on a branch at his | arms of his mot held him close to her he 


his father knelt at his side, and thanked God 


Rise, little Kindheart! Once vou were kind the restoration of his dear son, and the great be 
e: now I will help you, My broken wing is | rang and the pe ple feasted and rejoiced, and 


and well, Get up and lie down on my 


all the kingd were no other people so happy 


wid [ will soon take you out of this forest.” | these three, wl the good fairies who love litt 


1s Kindheart rose to his feet the bird grew 
and larger and spread out its broad wings, 


red to each other. 
FAUSTINI 


children had rest 
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WHITE MORNING-GLORIES. 
ISS SPOTT says why as how The mes- 

senger hesitated and stood dipping his 
s dirty toes in the slimy track of greasy dish- 


water trickling slowly down the alley-gutter. | 
‘}and what you came for, and you shal! have 


She saves how as why will you give her some 


At this critical juncture a rush of wasser de hy-| 


nt backed up the dishwater and both together 
le the black toes fairly wriggle with delight. 


mle 


Meanwhile I waited patiently the sul sidence of | 


alley freshet and the conclusion of this singu- 
irly delivered message. 
The remainder of the sentence came at last. 
Will you give her mornin’-glories- white 


Who is Miss Spott, and how does she come to 
w I have white morning-glories?” 
Seen ’em when vou asked her "bout the baby.” 
w was I to know Miss Spott by these tokens, 
with so many women about infants? Fore- 
that nothing short of taking the little fellow 
ctly in hand and smoothing him t 


i the right way i had made the 


would elicit the sparks of information I desired, | 
said 
: muel: do vou like cakes?” 

My nar rint Jim’l, it’s Patrick MeFarre 
I think cake 
“Tell me, th 


, ” 
i nice, 


n, who sent you, where you liv 


|} many cakes as your two hands will hold.” 
“Miss Spott sent me. I live in Pleasant R 
i treat, runnin’ off Jervis Street. You -give t 
baby milk and she seen white glories hangin’ 
dead and she wants ’em 


your fence He’ 
him.” 

Although my attempted illumination was sor 
thing of a failure, I recollected the incident 
ferred to and recognized the mother and child. 

Patrick went away with his hands full of ea 
and in the course of an hour | went around t 
Mrs., and not Wiss Spott. 

It was one of the humblest abodes that was ev: 
called home ; but over its broken threshold a silk 
guest had ste pped, and, as best they could, the’ 


unber ready, 
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feather: ; 

at the (fier relating th ) ul of little Ou ! i | \ rm were pl imped for their final, radiant 
llowy . ; i“ sand death th nomothet preterre | 
Ops, W request for white t I rlory bud | pr ; illne plur 
ne. W 1 had other white flow cented 

and in eaves from which shi 00 

he wanted only n reg lorie 

It] tell you ho ! ! l ike 


varked the 





the w 


back-doot und thie 
retnainil 
took al 
leavin 
wer and 
‘ chap had a 
n Jule t 
irren there 
It looks lil 
Then sa 
‘*If hed 
vant nothin 
Soon he 
nm his litt 
mit of 1h 1 Gras 
taker broken 1 


ly re | ( j } ] i mornin’, ther 


yore 
” } j 
waters Nay, repihied 


k ne w ft ( hing upw ira poonming 


Is Wo ! r fade or fall; becoming 


the heaven! at but 


od pat As I talked I thought how the Beloved 


him in and again to t earthly garden 


er he i here lilies, the he full corn in the ear 
God { y little story, et d“A Dinner of Her 
reat be v wl have intimated, no fancy sket 


1 and I knew Effie Wilder, and loved 


happy ve so peculiar w marveled over it, until if hi 1appened montl 


another 
ove litt i lingering illness, during which few were allow val 1 little Orso place an y whit 
visit her—she passed through the gat f , mor rlories will soon be dreaming unmder 


STINE { e Forever with the Lord.” int . ‘ MADGE CARROL. 


Nobody understood Effie,” remarked her pa 
“Her own mother did not understand het HOME ECONOMIES. 
No, mused | ; yet how dull we are not to per : 
Memory vividly recalled the tenor of her ro, when walking-jackets first came 
emarks at almost the | 


iast experience meeting we il ( . | WAS POSHE sed with ide 
endedetogs ther und l thought how slow of heart ne 1 n | 


re to have 
vuirse would not admit of the 


were. She stood, with that dear, blessed coun yutlay. Arnruur’s MAGAZINE came to mv aid 


nunce transfigured before our eyes, crying out uggested a way of obtaining it which I was 
, 


it the burden of souls was upon her and that} n th to follow. I took an old coat of mys 
e must work while it was called y, becaus her’s, faded, but of good, fine material, ripped 
er time on earth was short. ip, washed it In strong soapsuds, colored it with 

There we sat, wise in our conceits, ascri! from a young walnut tree, and set the color 
these impassioned utterances to hitherto ten 1 lve from wood ashes; and thus procured the 
tires of romance, to an overflow of yvouthful t butternut color | ever saw The pattern 
isiasm, to anything save such a vision a en | was the next trouble. This I procured by pinning a 
| when Heaven opened and he saw the glor lewspaper over a jacket and cutting the pattern 


vl and “ Jesus standing on the right ur ) » Another item from ARTHUR’s.) Then t 


d,” following the picture in the Home MAGAzine I 
Smitten by a sense of her blindness t 1 al made } } 


‘ 


} 


a nice, snug jacket, finished off with a doul 
wrified soul like this, Mrs. Emily Judson nny vy of black buttons, and bound 
rrester) thu weetly sings of her de parted hus ifter vears I profited } 
band n my little step-daugl 
1and in hand we trod the wild, ] 
My angel love and I 
Ilis lifted wing all quivering 
With tokens from the sk 
Stran " dull thought cou } - 
'T was lifted but to fly.” 7 1 cloak warm a 
. ; Il h id spent sever 
On that ocen ion Effie Wilder thrilled our heart | coat that had hung 


th a strange, mysterious ecstasy; vet not one of | was disposed of in a 


out 
finishing it 


the edges ot the cl 


dreamed that at that very moment her soul’s throwing 
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But one thing brings on another, and this suc- 
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| LICHENS FROM WAYSIDE ROCKS, 


cess suggested trying my hand at a nicer job. | 
The child had been admiring the Sunday cloaks | No. 13. 
of some of her little friends, and although in | HE } : 
: ‘ A ~ last rock on which we shall sit togeth: 
need of one herself, | did not think I could afford | ry this vear has bee: - . hed : el us hs ee ‘ 
| 8 vei as peen rent *U. a“ *S ere 


to spend eight or ten dollars for a garment that 
she would outgrow before another winter. So I 
cht myself of a happy makeshift. I had 


bethoug 


one of those black and white cotton chenille | 


shawls, which had been worn several years before, 
and it was just the figure of some of the new 


cloak | took her brother’s overcoat pattern, 
und by measureing found I could get a full cloak 
inside the border, which I did not want on it; so 
by lining it with some scraps of colored Canton 
flannel, machine stitching the edges, and trim- 
ming the pockets, collar, and cutis with some 


black and white Breton braid that had done goox 
service on a skirt years before, and finishing in al 
available places with some large pearl buttons 


that had been used on half a dozen garments, slhie | 


had as stylish a cloak as any of her neighbors, 
without the cost of a cent; and not a single per- 


sen ever knew where it came from unless told. | 


lhe border I put around the bottom of a skirt 
of my own, which I had almost despaired of re- 
pairing any more. sy lining it with an old 
calico dress skirt, and stitching it on well, | made 
a nice, serviceable skirt that lasted me a whole 
winter, thereby saving enough to subscribe for 
Anxruur’s another year. 


Arruur’s has been in our family ever since | 
I was a little child, and many has been the] 


Sloughs of Despond in hard times it has en- 
abled us to wade through. It has nimbled our 
fingers and quickened our faculties, until no prob- 
lem of ways and means can drive us to the wall. 
If we come to a strait place, and no remedy sug- 
gests itself, we turn to our MAGAZINE, and almost 
always find a way through it. 

Our rule is to save all little odds and ends of 
trimmings and such like, and many has been the 
nice little finish we have been able to give our 
clothes, and many the little Christmas and_birth- 
day presents we have contrived from our “ scrap- 
bag.’ There is no need to buy a new hat every 
season when the old one can be made to do as 
well. Never buy cheap material, and you will be 
paid in the Jong run. A good Leghorn hat can be 
whitened and bent into most any shape. Wash in 
strong soap-suds, and cover with a paste of corn- 
meal and water; set an old pan full of coals in a 
barrel and sprinkle a handful of sulphur over ; 
then hang the hat to a stick laid across the top of 
the barrel and cover it with a piece of old carpet. 
Let it remain from half an hour to one hour. Be 
careful not to inhale the sulphur fume, as it makes 
one susceptible to colds. When as white as you 
want it, brush off the meal from the hat, damp, and 
press with a warm iron. Be sure to lay a damp 
cloth over the hat to keep the iron from soiling 
it. Brush over with white glue and varnish with 
white varnish. 

| have worn the same hat four years—a black 
English straw—and have always been in the fash- 
ion, adding on and taking off as fashion dictated, 
ind by occasionally giving it a coat of asphaltum 
varnish my hat has always looked new. Hoping 
this may find a vacant niche and lighten some 
weary one’s burden of care, I will wait until next 
time to say more. Guy. 


| awhile, dear frie nds, and look back over Li 
cycle just passed before we go onward to meet thy 
| new. 

With what widely different thoughts and fee! 
ings different ones will view the path they have 
just traversed, which has been to some a smooth 
and pleasant one, through green lanes or ric! 
fields, and to others, perhaps, as a sandy, arid des 
}ert, with only a little oasis here and there to ena 
ble them to bear the weariness of the journey 
There are those who started out at its beginning 
with bright hopes and plans, to whom the coming 
months were joyful ones in anticipation. Ther 
were the brave, courageous ones, who went forth 
resolutely to struggle against wrong or to meet 
| trouble and sorrow with steadfast hearts, and the 
| strong, earnest, hopeful ones, ready to do th: 
| world’s work and their own and win plenteous 
|reward. And there were the patient, quiet ones 
| who had no hopes or plans, but moved on steadily 
as they did last year, meeting their daily duties 
| cares, and trials with submissive acceptance. 
| What has the year brought to all? Each heart 
| only can answer this fully for itself, for, regarding 
many of us, not even those nearest by ean know 
just what the years and months give or take. Yet 
we can mark with pleasure the bright hopes ot 
some ending in blessed fruition and bringing them 
their happiest days; while those of others, cher- 
ished just as fondly, have faled away or been 
jerushed suddenly by some rude blow, leaving 
|them stricken and despairing. Some have tri- 
j}umphed in their undertakings or prospered in 
their work, gaining encouragement and reward. 
Others have met with disappointment or misfor- 
tune on every hand, and are discouraged and ready 


| 


| 


to give up. 
| There have been new, happy homes made, and 
| families knit together with new ties which” have 
| brought blessings, and there have been separations 
|—those of death or distance—which have left 
|desolate places, and the still more bitter ones 
|made by divided hearts. Yes— 

“The world goes up, and the world goes down, 

And the sunshine follows the rain ” 





and the rain blots out the sunshine again. 
The wheel turns constantly, and some suffer while 
|some enjoy, and after a time it will be reversed— 
save in those few cases where some have sorrow 
and trouble always. Their lot seems strange and 
| unaccountable, but it may be that this is the disci 
pline which alone will bring out the best qualities 


| 


| of their hearts. 

A friend once wrote to me that she almost won- 
dered sometimes if it was not wrong or selfish for 
| her to be so happy, while others whom she loved 
had so much sorrow and trouble. From the 
depths of my heart I would say—no! Rejoice 
and be thankful to the utmost, all you who have 
the great boon of happiness, for with rarely an 
exception sorrow comes toall at some period of 
life, and we need to keep our hearts strong and 
bright to meet it bravely when it must appear. 
| It is natural that it should come; our characters 
would be incomplete, one-sided, without it. The 
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finest natures are generally those who 
fered much, and, through such discipline, learned 
life’s most important lessons. Yet it 
good to see occasionally a bright, happy life, which 
trouble seems to and which flows 
smoothly on, like some broad river with the sun 
light gleaming on its surface. Such an one can 


pass over, 


bring light and gladness into many other lives if | 


they only think to do it. 

Speaking of being disappointed and defeated in 
our undertakings and work—is it not very often 
because we have not been careful to carry it on in 
the right way that we meet with failure ? 
we have been negligent about its performance or 
have not been guided by principle, have wasted 
time and opportunities in easy self-indulgence, 
while duty was calling us, or have worked because 
forced into it, and not with a spirit of doing be- 
cause it is right, but sullenly, unwillingly, without 
asking any Divine help? Perhaps we have been 


grasping and overreaching, or unkind and unjust | 


toward others, and so have gained no blessings on 


our work and cannot enjoy it after it is done. Is | 
it not important to study earnestly to understand | 
True, we do not | 


the right way and pursue it? 
always know how to find it, and failure sometimes 
comes from this. Often we have to go along in the 


dark, as it were, in doubt as to the result of what | 


If we} 


we are doing—just with God leading us. 
are sure of this last, and can trust doing our best 
and waiting patiently for Him to turn the light 
on, all will be right for us in the end. 

Few of us, I suppose, are entirely satisfied with 
our work in looking back over it at the end of the 
year; for there are few, except conceited, self- 
complacent persons, who find such excellence in 
what they have done that there are no regrets, 


disappointments, or places for repentance. Some- | 


times it has gone wrong in spite of us, when we 


were sure at the time that we were doing right, | 


and have found afterward a spoiled place in our 
fabric—a blot on the page which we were trying 
to keep so fair. 

In a book we were reading the other day was 
the story of a poor man whose business was the 
simple one of posting handbills in the streets of a 
city. He could not read, and knew not when he 
had the bills right side up, so his wife helped him 
by going over them all and tearing a corner out 
of the top of each. 
dim a light, she tore the wrong corner. 


surveying one it did not look just right. 
there was the corner torn out for a guide, so he 
went‘ on, though not feeling quite satisfied. At 


length, asking some one about it, he found they | 
| grunted, that grunt went to my heart like an appeal 


were all upside down. “So,” said he, in relating 
it to a friend, “I think we sometimes make mis- 
takes when acting with the best motives, and get 
our work upside down. But then it is comforting 
to feel that God knows what we meant to do, and 
maybe He can set it right after awhile.” 

This little illustrative incident came to me just 
then with all the force of the most impressive 
sermon. It applied so exactly to myself, in a 
recent case where I had undertaken something 
which I was deeply interested in, hoping that I 
was working for good. * But it had turned out an 
utter failure as near as I could judge afterward, 
only bringing trouble. I was grieved, disap- 
pointed, almost remorseful over it. 

VOL. ur.— 51. 


have suf- 


does one | 


that 


One night, working by too | 
Next 
morning the man posted up his bills, but after | 
Yet | 


| cial time that I decided upon doing something 


been too dim, and I had surely got my work up 
side down, and for whom it was done could 
| see no good in it. There was no remedy ; it could 
not be taken back or blotted out. I could only 
take comfort, after reading this story, by thinking 
| that I had tried to do my duty in the best way I 
knew, and the Great Master, who inspects all our 
work, knew the intention and perhaps He could 
| right it some day. He is more lenient and for- 
giving toward our failings than our fellow-men 
usually are, or sad would be our fate. 
And so we may hope He will take our year’s 
work, and, overlooking the mistakes—the dropped 
stitches, snarled places, blots, and blemishes—be- 
|cause He knows both our weakness and our good 
| intentions, will accept what we have done and 
keep us in His service with the hope of our doing 
better. LICHEN. 


those 


LAUREL LEAVES. 


‘YO far back as I can turn among the leaves of 
memory, I find written there deep and ardent 
admiration of the laurel. Its flowers—white 

and rose-tinted—seemed to my childish fancy 
| as beautiful, enchanted castles, in which were the 
fairies (of stamens) bound by their tiny heads as 
well as by their invisible feet, until the magic 
touch—the awakening kiss of air or light or 
zephyr—loosed their bowed helmets and they 
sprung up joyously, free. But beautiful and won- 
derful as were the blossoms, the stately, glossy 
| leaves of deep and shining green had scarcely 
| less attraction for me. They seemed to combine 
| dignity and a rich splendor with strength and 
beauty. 

| Being a child of quick and active sympathies, 
the sight of any person or thing—all things were 
alive to me—in need of help, or comfort; suffering or 
solitary orshut away from, as it seemed to me, what- 
| ever might give pleasure or comfort, appealed to 


|} me strongly, and, so far as in me lay, I was ready 


to try and help them. My willing desire was 
manifested in many ways—some practical, some 
touching, some comical, and some tragical: but 
all were born in sincerity and carried forward in 
love. 

One incident is very vivid in my memory. I 
was about six or seven years old. Playing about, 
I came upon a sty in whose few yards of space a 
solitary pig was domiciled. I had thought of him 
many times before, but it was not until this espe- 


that would, I was sure, give him pleasure. When 
he looked up at me with his dull, brown eyes and 


It was as though he had 


for sympathy and help. 
I can’t get out 


said, “I’m lonely and a prisoner. 
-I can’t get out.” 
It flashed into my mind that perhaps he longed 
for a sight of the beautiful things that grew all 


| about so luxuriantly, but of which he could catch 


no glimpse. I ran to my favorite, the laurel; I 
would take him some of the most beautiful leaves 
that grew. I gathered my arms full, sped back, 
and flung them over into the sty. How pleased 
he seemed ! how eagerly he went to it! My childish 
heart throbbed in ecstasy that he was happy and 


| that it had been my lot to contribute that happi- 
My light had 


ness. But my happiness, like his, was short lived. 
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Soon the word was, “ The pig is sick.” I at once | THE FRAGMENTS. 
told what I had done. I do not think I received | - 
any reproof; | do not remember any; but how | AKING into view the circumstances under 
distinctly I remember the anxiety with which I | which it was spoken, how singular the com 
watched the wretched animal during the hours in | mand, “Gather up all the fragments, that 
which it was doubtful whether life or death would | nothing be lost.’ But no doubt the lesson was 
gain the victory. |meant for us in these remote times and nations, 
I had learned a truth—all animals do not feed | as well as for believers in those early days. There 
on the same food. This creature’s method of ad- | is a beautiful economy in all God’s works. There 
miration and manner of assimilation were entirely | is no real waste anywhere. 
different from mine. He could admire or enjoy te Git we eal 
only through the gustatory process, while I, while Shall change beneath the summer showers 
able to enjoy that process keenly, was conscious of To golden grain or mellow fruit, 
budding capacities that required other aliment. Or rainbow-tinted flowers— 
I had, as I have said, recognized a fact ; but the The giant rocks disorganize 
ever-changing applications of that fact I have And feed the hungry moss they bear, 
never mastered—I fear, no, I hope, I never shall. The forest leaves drink daily life 
Still I bear armfuls of beautiful boughs to share | From out the viewless air. 
their beauty, their fragrance, or their fruits with If the Creator thus saves every atom of material 
others; and still I see them accepted and misap- | in carrying out His works, surely it becomes us to 
plied, or refused and scorned. And not now | be thoughtful of the use we make of that which 
always, as then, is the voice of reproval silent. I | is intrusted to us. A good steward is ready to 
hear uncomprehending, blameful, perhaps bitter, | give an itqnized account of all that is intrusted to 
words. Once in a while there is borne a sweet | him, and no less will be expected of us. The un 
—to me inestimably precious—voice of approval | used garments in our presses and garret boxes 
to my ears ; a voice of appreciation, of comprehen- | will all come into review. I know some very 
sion, and I am comforted for all the rest. Yea, | saving housewives who have great stores of this 
even though the long-listened-for, long-yearned-for | kind saved as relics or from the possible chance 
voice is silent, if the still, small voice in my own | of their being some time of service. That, too, 
heart and conscience whispers, “This is the way, | in a world so full of shivering, half-clad forms. 
walk ye in it,” with tears and pain, with grief and | Old carpets are rolled away to tempt the moths 
prayers I stand beside my scorned offerings and | and mice which might cover some poor widow's 
say, “I thought it would be fair to you; for it isthe | floor and help keep her poor feet from suffering 
beautiful truth to me. I can strive to learn better | with cold. I wonder if the Lord would think it 
if | am wrong; but until I do so learn I muststand | the best use to which an outgrown garment could 
and fall by what is to mea part of the bread of | be put to cut it in strips for carpet rags. If we 
life !” | could but realize more fully that these are not our 
Why do I writethis? Because we are all akin; | things we thus use, only ours in trust, we should 
because what I know of my own heart’s reading | be more careful of fragments, 
is true of other hearts; because while we are,and| Whatever can be made of use to humanity is 
must be, true to our own realizations of truth and | worth saving and using. How many houses are 
beauty, we must also be graciously cognizant of |cumbered with good papers and journals that, 
and patient with such things as represent the ideals | once read, are thrown aside, which would bring 
of others; and perhaps, most of all, because my | great pleasure and profit to some destitute home. 
disappointments are the disappointments of others; | These are fragments that should be gathered up 
my sorrows are the sorrows of others; the tears 1 | and put to good use. Invalids, in particular, are 
weep, the sighs I breathe, the pain I bear, is but | very grateful for such favors, and they often serve 
the counterparts of the experience of my fellows, | to beguile many weary hours. The army of want 
and, through the silence of the press and the veil | is ever full—no fear of our not being able to find 
of incognito, I reach out for the quivering, weary, | suitable avenues for all our charities if we have 
often despairing, hands which are carried under | but the disposition to look about for them. 
the cloak of reserve, to give the hand-clasp of} The time is short, and we can make but one 
fellowship from one who knows and strives and | journey through this world. Every new day a 
suffers and loves. record is sealed up to await the grand review. 
Ons or THE “Suut-Ins.” J.C. 
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Housekeepers’ Heparlment. 


HOW TO COOK A PUMPKIN. pumpkin—that favorite article of food among the 


Americans—ought to be cooked; as it is very de- 

TNDER this head, an English housekeeper | licious as well as inexpensive, I will describe one 

| gives, in Cassell’s Family Magazine, her ways | or two good ways of using it. One very nice way 

of cooking the pumpkin. Some of her reci-| is to make it into a pudding. Take one pound of 

pes are similar to those used by our own house-| pumpkin and boil it in water, with a very little 
keeper and some will be found new, as her “ Buck-| salt, for an hour; then take it off the fire and 
land stew,” “Trifle,” etc. She says: mash it, as you would turnips, till it is smooth 
Perhaps few of my readers know how the| enough to rub through a colander; put the pulp 
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HOUSEKEEPERS’ 


into a pie-dish, add to it one egg, beaten very 
lightly, a tablespoonful of sugar, a piece of butter 


the size of a walnut, and a little grated 


i 
lemon- 


peel, and pour in sufficient milk to fill the pie- | 


dish. Bake in a moderate oven till it is a light 
golden color. A litile paste round the edge of the 
dish is a great improvement, 

Pumpkin Piz.—Pare your pumpkin, cut it up 
into small pieces, and cook it gently over the fire, 
with a very little water, for about half an hour ; 
then fill your pie-dish with it, sprinkle a little 
ground ginger and sugar over, and pour in some 
water. Have read y some nice puff-paste, cove! 
the fruit with it, and bake. 

Pumpkin Tart.—Boil the pumpkin in the 
same way as for the pudding and rub it through 
a colander; beat two ounces of butter, with a little 
sugar, toa cream; stir in the yelks of two eggs, 
beaten lightly, the juice of one lemon and _ half 
the grated rind, and, last of all, the whites of the 
eggs beaten. Line a dish with pastry, pour in the 
mixture, and bake a nice brown. 

If you wish to cook it as a vegetable, you must 
cut it in slices about six inches long, peel them, 
and boil them in a saucepan of water with a little 
salt and two ounces of fresh butter. When done 
sufficiently, drain them on a sieve, and servethem 
on a hot dish with some melted butter poured over 
them; or, after they are boiled, fry them in a little 
lard or dripping. Pepper and salt should be eaten 
withthem. They are also verydelicious mashed ; 
they should be boiled, then drained, and mashed 
smoothly with a wooden spoon; heat them in a 
saucepan, add a seasoning of salt and pepper and 
a small piece of butter, and serve them with small 
pieces of toasted bread placed round them. 

In making preserve, take three pounds of pump 
kin, peel it, and slice it into pieces about an inch 
thick and two or three inches long; add the juice 
of two lemons and the rind, very finely grated, 
three pounds of loaf-sugar, and one ounce of ground 
Put all these ingredients into a presery 


ginger. 
about one | 


ing-pan and boil all together till clear 
hour. Put it in jars and tie it well dewn. 
Soup Mape Wits Pumpkins.—Boil the pump- | 
kin and rub twelve or thirteen ounces through a 
sieve; add gravy, soup, or good stock: to it—it 
will take about one quart for the above quantity 
of pumpkin; mix gradually and season with salt 
and a little cayenne; let it boil up, add a very 
little corn-flour to it, and serve it very hot with 
fried bread cut into small pieces. 

The stock for the above recipe need not neces- 
sirily be made with meat. The liquor in which 
n piece of meat has been boiled makes very good 
stock; bones of any kind can also be used. All 
sorts of bones may be mixed together —beef, mut- 
ton, veal, and game, Game bones give a very 
delicious flavor to soup. When large joints of 
meat are to be used for dinner, they will require 
a little trimming; take all those pieces of fat and 
gristle which have to be cut off, add a slice or two 
of bacon and some herbs and vegetables, with any 
bones you have left from other joints, and keep 
them over the fire a short time, taking care to 
shake the saucepan occasionally, that they may 
not set to the bottom. You must keep the pan 
closely covered. Aftér it has been on the fire 
about ten minutes, pour in some boiling water, so 
1S quite to cover the meat, ete., and let it stew 
gently till it is rich. 
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DEPARTMENT. 
cold This sort of stock will make very good 
pumpkin soup. 

Before concluding, I must 
recipes to which pumpkins are a very great im 
provement. One is a “ Buckland stew” and the 
other a “Trifle.”’ This is how the “ Buckland 
stew ’ is made: Have ready a very clean pan and 
some nice gravy; now take about a pound of meat 

beef or mutton is the best for this purpose—cut 
it either in thin slices or square dice; peel a 
pound of potatoes, and cut them in small pieces, 
with two carrots, two turnips, and two onions, all 
cut up small, and half a pound of pumpkin which 
has been boiled for about half an hour previously. 
Put the meat and vegetables in the pan, season 
them well with pepper and salt, adding a little 
Worcestershire sauce, and pour in your gravy, 
which must have a little flour added to it to 
thicken it. Put the pan on one side of the fire; 
then make some good suet crust, allowing four 
ounces of suet to one pound of flour, put in a little 
baking-powder, and mix it tolerably stiff; roll it 
out an inch thick, and cut out a piece the size of 
the top of your pan, so as to exactly fit it; lay it 
over the meat and vegetables, cover the pan, and 
boil all together for three-quarters of an hour or 
an hour. This is a very dish, as so 
little meat is required, 

The “ Trifle” is made in this way: Seald six 
large apples, peel and pulp them; boil one pound 
of pumpkin for an hour; rub it through a colun 
der,and mix it thoroughly with the pulped apple; 
sweeten it well, and grate the rind of a lemon 
over; then place this pulp in a deep glass dish, 
about half filling it; scald half a pint of milk, 
half a pint of cream, and the yelks of two eggs 
over the fire, stirring it all the time till it buils;: 
add a little sugar; let it stand till cold; then pour 
it over the apples and pumpkin, and, last of all, 
make a little whip, either with cream or white of 
egg. and lay it over the whole. 


give 


you two more 


ec onomical 


RECIPES. 


Savory Fritrers.—These may be made from 
any culd meat or rabbit or .chicken, white meat 
being best adapted for the purpose. Cut the meat 
into neat, small pieces, dip each into batter, and fry 
them a light-brown color in plenty of boiling fat; 


|drain them well, pile them high on a dish, and 


pour round, but not over them, a good brown 
sauce well flavored with fresh tomatoes or tomato- 


sauce, 


To Preserve PEARs.—For preserving, small 
pears are better than large ones. Pare them, and 
make a sirup, with their weight of sugar and a 
little water. Leave the stem on, and stick a clove 
in the blossom end of each. Stew till perfectly 
transparent. ; 


PrAR MARMALADE.—Boil the pears till soft. 
When cold, rub the pulp through a sieve, and boil 
it to a jelly, allowing one pound of sugar to two 
of pears. 

To MEenp CrAcKED Sroves.—Cracks in stoves 
and stove-pipes are readily closed by a paste made 
salt, with water. Iron turnings or 
and water make a harder 


of ashes and 
filings, sal ammoniac, 


Take off the fat when it is | and more durable cement. 
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THE SONG OF DECEMBER. 


| COME! I come! and ye shall feel my piercing 
breath and keen- 
Its stern salute shall bring a glow to every cheek, 
I ween, 
And every nerve shall tingle with a swift, electric 
thrill, 


As shivering ye listen to my Borean whistle shrill ! 


The old, dead leaves are fallen now, and cheerless 
stand the trees, 

And mid their giant, withered arms ye hear the wail 
ing breeze; 

The flowers all have passed away—the woods are lone 
and still 

The last sad songster of the grove has sung his last 
sad trill! 


I paint the distant mountains with a dull and sombre 


nue, 

And spread my banner in the sky, of deepest, coldest 
piue ;: 

I paralyze the gentle day, and make her footsteps 
late, 


As she falters for admission at Aurora’s golden gate; 

So languid is her feeble tread, so pale her hollow 
eye, 

That soon the star-eyed Twilight weeps to see her 
faint and die! 


I pile the heavy, leaden clouds, in masses dusk. and | 


tall 
Against the far horizon, like a murky castle wall 
I sow the seed of storms abroad in all the gloomy 


air, 

And from the Northern Main I send the howling 
winds to bear 

A crystal freight of sleet and snows, to scatter far and | 
wide, 

And clothe the dreary earth in peerless jewels as a} 
bride! 


The mountain pines shall glisten with their bristling, 
icy spears— 
The lowly moss-eye watch the stars, bedewed with | 
frozen tears, | 


I touch the gems of Even, and behold! with splendor | 
new | 

They proudly flash and sparkle in the deep and dis 
tant blue 

And from the boundless treasures of the casket of the 
Night 

A myriad host, unseen before, is opened to the sight 


f silver and of pearl I give the Midnight 


Queen 
How peerless is her majesty—in brilliance how serene! 
Each tal flake and icy gem reflects a tiny ray, 
And the glories of the Night exceed the splendor of | 


the Day! 


And Christmas old, with peard of white and garland 
evergreen, 
With ruddy face, and eye that beams so frostily and 





xeen, 

I bring apace—with all his train, the kindliest of the 
Year— 

Free-hearted Mirth and Frolic wild, and generous 
Good Cheer! 
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| The mellow chimes of many bells shall ring his advent 

in, 

| And many a joyous ingle-side shall welcome friends 

and kin, 

And smiles and gifts and greetings glad shall mingl 
as they meet 

And with a fervent, Christmas glow, each heart shal! 
warmly beat 


But yet a mournful task is mine ere I shall pass 


away— 
For lo! the footsteps of the Year wax feeble day by 
day, 
And soon shall cease, for aye, their echo tremulous 


| 
| 
| and low, 
And then alone amid the gloom of midnight I must go, 
| And lay that lifeless form at rest within the shadowy 
cave 
| That opens for his gathering to his hoary Father’s 
Grave! 
+ 
And o’er his tomb shall I resign my keen and icy 
breath, 
| And in the darkness sleep the sleep of silence and of 
| Death ; 
| And through that lone and sorrowing Night our re 
} uiem shall be 
| The wailing of the mournful pines, the sighing of the 
sen 
And when that solemn midnight dirge sha!) die upon 
the ear, 
| Then, pheenix-like, shall spring to life the young and 
joyous Year! C. W. B. 


| 
| THE IVY. 


USHING the clods of earth aside, 
Pp Leaving the dark where foul things hide, 
Spreading its leaves to the summer sun, 
Bondage ended, freedom won; 
So, my soul, like the ivy be, 
Rise, for the sunshine calls for thee! 








Climbing up as the seasons go, 


Looking down upon things below, 
Twining itself in the branches high, 
As if the frail thing owned the sky; 
So, my soul, like the ivy be, 
Heaven, not earth, is the place for thee! 


Wrapping itself round a giant oak, 
Hiding itself from the tempest’s stroke; 


Strong and brave is the fragile thing 
For it knows one secret, how to cling; 
So, my soul, there’s strength for thee, 


Hear the Mighty One, “ Lean on me! 





Green are its leaves, when the world is white, 
For the ivy sings through the frosty night; 
Keeping the hearts of oak awake 
Tili the flowers shall bloom and the spring shall 
break 
So, my soul, through the winter’s rain, 
Sing the sunshine back again. 


Opening its green and fluttering breast, 
Giving the timid birds a nest; 
Coming out from the winter wild, 
To make a wreath for the Holy Child; 
So let my life like the ivy be, 
A help to man and a wreath for Thee! 
Henry Burton in Good Words. 
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eal Department. 


OVER-EATING. 


PTYHERE is no doubt whatever that over-eating is{ 
the cause of much of the ill-health from which 
people suffer. Professor H. C. Wood, of the Uni 

ersity of Pennsylvania, in his Brain-work and Ove 

’ one of the “American Health Primers,” calls 

attention to this source of disease. He says: 

Whatever the individual opinion may be on the 
femperance question, it is certain that nowad Lys there 
is to every one an abundance of warning as to the 
effects of alcoholic excess. The value of temperance 

in the other pleasure of the table is, however, not s 

ften lauded or appreciated Not long since, in a 

> mpany of so-called ten perance people I jou ed a 

group of men who were discussing, with much warmth 

f feeling, the amount of money wasted in the United 

States on alcoholic drinks Jolly, well-fed reformers 

were they, with rotund and placid outlines wi 

bespoke habitual good cheer and good digestion Each, 
during the day, had had his usual overplus of food, 
yet each soon swept from the table a most bounteous 
juantity of the expensive luxuries furnished by the 
generous host—one, two, three, perhaps four, hundred 
dollars’ worth of provisions gone to weigh down ston 
achs already overcrowded, to enrich blood already 
richly fed, to still further choke emunctories : 

‘logged up with the surplus of food daily fur 

beyond the wants of the system. Injury tothe system 

injury from gluttony only less 

The yearly waste of money in alcohol in this country is 

frightful; that of superfluous food only less Almost 

indeed, the 
system is so constructed as to provide for a habitual 
versupply of food. The meat that is not needed 
soon broken up in the blood into substances w { 
in apable of forming tissue. These substance 


from alcohol is great; 
t 


every one eats more food than is required ; 


really poisonous, and, if allowed to remain, produce 
grave injury ; but in the skin, in the intestines, in the 
kidneys, they meet with thousands of glands whose 
luty it is to remove them from the b! 
glands are the so-called emunctories. 
[he power of these excreting glands i 
they are only capable of so much labor. 
great excess of food is habitually taken, the: 
abitually overworked [The blood, under these 
umstances, becomes loaded with improper mater 
and it may be that the gouty habit is created, \ 


Art al 


ROUND one’s ain fireside clusters 
pleasantest in a lifetime of recolle 
important is it, then, to make this 
n the room. 
yple who are so fortunate : 
re the wide-opened fire-place, with its } 
f soned hickory, may dispense with other min 
ters of cheerfulness and beauty 
But such a fireplace is the exception In most mod 
ern homes the cold marble mantelpiece, with its black 
register, is the rule; but a few judicious touches have 
transformed this barren spot into a thing of beauty. 
A little taste and a limited purse can work wonders 
as may be seen in the following: 
A board covered “with maroon cotton velvet was 
fastens? upon the mantel, having a well-pr iioned 


in turn is prone, sooner or later, to produce degenera- 
tion of the walls of the blood-vessels, resulting in 
apop exies 
The man who gets an occasional jolly hour from a 
moderate potation is, perhaps, morally no. more of a 
sinner than he who gets an occasional heavy night 
m over-indulgence at the table, and appears, also, 
to suffer no more of permanent physical ill. Almost 
every well-to-do person eats more than is necessary 
for the requirements of the system. As above stated, 
Nature has, however, provided for the removal of this 
excess but overwork brings enfeeblement, an i an ex- 
cess of noxious matters in the blood is a constant irri 
tation to the emunctories; enfeebled and irritated, no 
wonder these Jong-tried but faithful servants often 
finally become fatally diseased. The food principles, 
which are comp sed largely of nitrogen, are chiefly 
taken out of the body by the ki ineys. Hence it is an 
of food containing much of the nitrogenous 
i. €., meats, which is especially liable to 
k and irritate the kidneys. I believe, myself, 
many seen ingly inscrutable cases of chronic dis- 
of the kidneys depend upon excessive flesh- 
ing. 
Very few, if any, of those who read this book will 
ever suffer from an insufficient supply of food, but 
imong the so-called working-classes, cases of nervous 
exhaustion, hysteria, etc., are frequent, in which the 
lack of proper nourishment has greatly aided in the 
pro 
eamstresses who chiefly subsist upon bread and tea. 
Under these circumstance j overished blood 
fails to nourish the nerve-centres, and headache, hys 


ction of the disease There are multitudes of 


terical symptoms, and other manifestations of lowered 
nerve-tone soon manifest themselves. 

As either extreme in food-taking is capable of doing 
injury, what should be the food of the brain-worker, 
und is there any especial diet to which he should ad- 
here? The answer to the second part of this double 
question is: There is no food especially adapted to 
nourish the organ of thought; no peculiar diet for the 
brain-worker. He or she should eat such food as othes 
rational beings eat, avoiding excess, but always eating 
sufficient: bearing in mind the fact that while Nature 
provides for getting rid of an excess of food from the 
8 stem, she has no means of making up a deficiency 
remembering, also, that a mixed diet, with plenty of 
egetables and fruit—meat usually not more than 


twice a day—is the best. 


Pome. 


e, plain or embroidered, attached to the board 
lown in front, finished with a crewel fringe, 


id not cost more than twenty-five cents a yard 

back of the mantel was a curtain of the same 

lvet about a half a yard deep hung on a brass rod 

his curtain made a most effective background for 
vases, plaques, or brasswork. 

Fireplace curtains running upon invisible wires or 
upon brass rods, beneath the mantelpiece, are ma le to 
draw before the grate or register when not in use. 
These curtains may be made of veivet-plush, cloth, 
Canton flannel, or cretonne, and may be embroidere« 
on the edge to match the valance. 

A lambrequin, or valance, should not be too long. 
Right or ten inches will suffice \{ gray linen one, 


livided into panels by hemstitching and worked 
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with flower-sprays, looks well for a summer mantel 
cover 

When it is difficult to find fringe that will match | 
crewel embroidery, try knotted lengths of crewel and 


silk placed at intervals along the edge, or fringe of 
com bed-out crewel, A band of narrow braid or velvet, 
done with buttonhole stitch in different silks, is useful 
asa finish. A pine shelf just above the mantel, painted 


black and varnished, is a wonderful improvement, and 
will hold fans, jugs, cups, ete. 

Bracket for a Vase.—A square bracket in ebonized 
wood has an oblong drapery of maize-colored silk, 
edged with crimson velvet and embroidered with red 
and white clover and hovering butterflies 


Huge Chinese palm-fans, made of the natural leaf 
and stem of the palm, painted in gay bands of red, 
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blue, and green, are sometimes found and are rather 


| effective when crossed upon the wall above the door or 


window. 


Cashmere shawls are used a good deal for porti- 
eres. Brass rings are sewn on one end, and the dra 
very is suspended upon a rod of brass to flow free or 
else to be looped back by cords made to match, Should 
the shaw] be too long for the door, one end can be 
turned over for a heading, and the rings can be sewn 
to a tape, stitched on the shaw! to prevent tearing. 


Gray is the prevailing color for new upholsteries 
Some of them have a blue tinge, others are pure silver 
and still others are a mixture of black and brown wit! 
white steel gray; iron gray and mouse color are phases 
of the new shade, 


Fancy Decdlework. 


PRETTY CROCHET WORK. 


| SE a fine steel crochet needle and No. 50 cotton. 





Make achain of 10 stitches. Turn, catch the 
needle through the 4th stitch from the beginning | 
and make 1 “ post,” double crochet—that is, a double 
stitch formed by wrapping the thread around the nee- | 
dle once, the thread thus wrapped and the stitch al 
ready upon the needle actually forming two stitches. | 
Chain 3,1 double crochet through the same stitch, 
chain 3 again, and again a double crochet through the 
same stitch; repeat until you have chained 3 three 
times and have 4 double-crochet “ posts” in the same 
stitch. Chain 5, turn, eatch the needle through the 
opening formed by the chain of 3, connecting the 2d 
and 3d double crochet posts, and work 1 double- 
crochet post around this chain; then chain 3, and pro 
ceed as or until you have chained 3 four times, and | 
have 4 double-crochet posts in the same opening, or | 
over the same chain of 3. } 

Turn 1 double crochet over the chain of 3, connect- 
ing the 2d and 3d double-crochet posts of the previous | 
row. Chain 8, 1 double crochet over the same chain | 
of 3; repeat until you have chained 3 three times and 
have 4 double-crochet posts over the same chain of 3. | 

Next chain 1,1 double crochet over the chain of 5, 
connecting the 2 previous rows; chain 1; 1 double 
crochet; repeat until you have chained 1 ten times, 
and have 9 double-crochet posts over the same chain 
of 5. Catch the last 1 chain through the first stitch of 
the foundation chain of 10. 

Turn, chain 5,make |! plain crochet over the next 
chain of 1 in the previous row; repeat until you have 
chained 5 eight times and made 8 plain crochet stitches 
over the succeeding chains of 1. Finish the row by 
chaining 1, then working 4 double-crochet posts, alter- 
nating with chains of 3, over the chain of 3 connecting 
the 2d and 8d double-crochet poste of the previous 
row chain 3. 

Chis forms one seallop and part of the body of 
a beautiful, open lace resembling Cluny or Mal- 
tese. The resemblance may be heightened by using 
écru linen thread instead of cotton. The pattern 
may be greatly modified, and from this point it may 
be finished in several ways. 

For a narrow edging, continue as above until the 
desired length is attained. Then fasten the thread at 
either end of the work already completed; chain 10,1 
plain crochet through the opening in the succeeding 

oint; so continue throughout the extent of the lace, 
This forms the edge by which the finished work is to 





seen, the body of the pattern consists of a number of 
irregular 4riangles, the scallop displays spokes radia 
ting like those of a wheel, a circular opening in the 
centre, and a number of tiny points on the edge. 

To make a wider lace: At the beginning of the 
work, add a chain of 10, forming one line with the 
original chain of 10. Form a group of 4 double-crochet 
posts, alternating with chains of 3, beside the first one 
Continue to form these groups of posts and chains ex 
actly parallel to the groups already formed,so that the 
upper points of the lower row of the work will meet 
the lower points of the upper row of the work. Join 
the points thus 

Having finished the group of 4 posts, whose direction 
is toward the row already completed, chain 1; catch 
the needle through the opening of the opposite point 
of the upper row, fasten the thread; again chain | 
This is equivalent to the chain of 3 in turning between 
rows where no catching is pecessary. So continue 
throughout the extent of the lace, adding a second row 
of irregular triangles, and forming a series of open 
diamonds through the centre of the work. Finish by 
adding the chain as in the narrow lace, thus making a 
heading of half-diamonds in addition to the whole 
ones of the pattern. The lace may be further widened 
by the addition of as many rows as desired, before 


| putting on the chain. 


It will be observed that the collection of open dia 
monds and irregular triangles may be easily varied. 
Without the seallop, or by other arrangements, it may 
be enlarged to any extent, and worked into shapes 
resembling rie-rac or used to take its place, 


NEEDLEWORK NOVELTIES. 


A baby carriage robe can be made of white flannel. 
It should be finished around the edge with a dee; 
hem; feather-stitch the hem with white or colored 
silk, then make a large bow of number twelve satin 
ribbon, tie this gracefully, and Jay on the robe near 
the centre, and then, with fancy stitches, fasten the 
bow, both loops and ends, to the flannel; work all 
around as if it were appliqued work. 


A drawing-room mantel-cover was made of Pom 
peian red plush, the square corners adorned with inlet 
appliques of Turkish embroidery, the finish a fringe 
of 6cru cotton strands, edging an insertion of 6cru lace, 
heavily worked with silks. 


Oblongs of gray linen have been embroidered in 





be sewn on, and it also completes the pattern, by form- 
ing a row of half-diamonds for a heading. As will be 


crewel to insert in door panels; and gold paper painted 
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FANCY NEEDLEWORK. 


a ground of Chinese white, with sketchy wild- 


flowers in water-color, is also used for this purpose 


Old-gold Turkish satin, with a Renaissance pat 
tern applied in garnet velvet edged with gold twist 


makes @& handsome valance for the drawing-room 


mantel. 

Knitted Lace Put on eleven stitches. 
«Knit plain. Second row 1, knit 2, 
twice around the needle, narrow, bring thread f 
narrow, knit 2 Third row—Bring thread forward, 

nit 2, purl I, knit 2 1, knit 3, thread f 

nit 2. Fourth row 1, knit 2, bring thread for 
ward, narrow, knit plain to the end, Fifth row—Cas 
off 3, knit 7, bring thread forward, narrow, Knit 2, re 


First row 


Slip put thread 


orward, 


rward, 


purl 


peat from the second row 


for square and roun i 
st Linped 


table-covers 


In preparing 
wom for the display of taste 


tables there is r 
velvet or plush is fashionable, 
form of tle table should not be 
tre of a square table should 
corners thereof an and the intery 
pieces @ third Popula are peu 
red, and old gold. Designs are admissi 
lternate sections of gold and 
well on a round Wreaths of vine, 
ete., worked in with natural colors, look wel 


olors the 


In selecting 
overlooked rhe cen 
have but one color, t 

ther, 


hades 


satin, ete, 
table 


Very effective pockets or cat h-alls 
Buy at the 
gilt, and 


Wall Pockets 
are made of old etraw wide-brimmed hats 
druggist’s or fancy dealer's a bottle of liquid 
put it all over the outside of the hat with a camel's 
hair brush. Let it dry thoroughly, and then line the 
brim with satin, and in place of a crown lining make 
g and draw with a drawing-cord 


the satin to form a ba 
and put on 


and tassels. Turn the hat up on one side 
a large bunch of dried grasses and ribbon, also a few 
wild-flowers. 

For those who have not seen them, children’s little 
inted in 


wooden pails with fancy pictures on r pa 
water-colors, and finished at the top, with satin frilled 
on to form a bag. They are very pretty and inexpen 
sive. 

Cap Basket.—A basket of this description is very 
iseful for elderly ladies who dwell in the country and 
irty their caps when dining out, and it is also useful 

for carrying about fancy work, ete. 

A round is formed of silver paper, it is lined, and at 
each side there is a crimson silk or satin bag, drawn 
with a silk cord. If preferred, eardboard covered with 
Java canvas and worked in cross-stitch can be substi 


tuted for the silver paper. 
The material is perforated 


Postage-stamp Case. 
cardboard. The inside case f made the exact size to 
hold the stamps folded. The outside case is made 
large enough to hold the inner case. After stitching 
the sides and bottom together, work over with purse- 
silk; any little fancy picture glued in the centre will 
answer. The inner case has a loop worked in button 
hole stitch for pulling out. This case is intended to 
be carried in a purse. This case is also prettily made 
of velvet and embroidered, scalloping the edges of the 
outside case and buttonhole stitching the two pieces 
together, the inside case to be made straight, no mat 
ter what the design of the outside one may be. 

Mantel Valanoe.—Cover a board the desired size 
with Canton flannel or felt. Then cut a valance the 
desired shape, tacking it round the edge of the board 
with white or brass-headed nails. Finish the edge of 
the valance with a large cord covered with a bias 
piece. Then trim it round with long peacock feathers, 
jJaid in elusters 


Linen Chest.—Take a common packing trunk, line 


the inside with unbleached mus'in, and cover the lid | 
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the wood and the covering stuff a sufficient quantity 
make the top and 
whole with cretonne or 


band 


hair to rise have a goot 
then co 
round the lid 


to correspond, bordering the 


curled 
shape; rver the 


laying and side a wide 


other goods edge 


and with cord, and a deep worsted fringe and two 


At each corner and in 
ver glue on large transfer flow 
teds 


lresses in 


rds and tassels on the front. 


sides o! cc 


the centre or 


ers, to be procured at any fancy store where wor 


chest is convenient to lay 


are kept Th 


and will keey them in better order than hanging in a 


closet. 


Work Bag. 


bons, floss, and two ivory 


fancy rib 
of Java 


Materials: Java 


rings 


canvas, 
Take 
half a yard wide, 


piece 
long and 
fringe out lay on three rows of 
fancy plush and silver ribbon, and work different pat 
terns on each edge of ribbon with floss On the oppo 
site end put only two rows of and work the 
on the edges. Gather the end on the inside, and 
finish with three silk balls. rhe end fringed, lay it 
flat and stitch it ae sew the 
gether, leaving an opening in 
in length to put the work in. 
slide back and forth the same as those 

If ivory rings cannot be had, take the rubber rings 
ised by and network them or 
cover with the fancy ribbon. 


Child's Ball. 
thin rubber one. 
making a chain of four stitches joined to a circle, and 
work in double stitches, increasing at regular intervals 
till the work is large enough to cover one-half the 
ball; then work a few rows without increase, draw the 
cover over the ball, letting the wrong side of the work 
be outside, and work the other half to correspond with 
the first half, decreasing at regular intervals, and put 
ting the needle in from the inside. A pattern of bright 
flowers worked centre adds 
greatly to the ball’s attractions to a child 


worsted canvar one yard 


one end of it then 


ribbon, 
floss 
ross, then selvedges to 
the centre nine inches 
Put the rings on and 
used on a purse. 


babies, crochet a over 


Take a large ball of yarn or a very 
Commence the cover of worsted by 


with worsted round the 


Shoe-bags and Boxes.—Shoe-bags, after the model 
of the old-fashioned ones made of holland, stitched in 
may be rendered a little more orna 
mental by lined with turkey-red and 
bound with scarlet worsted braid. Upon each pocket 
Shoe SouRt, 


y 


compartments, 
using crash, 
is worked a spray of carnations in crewel. 
sometimes preferred, may be made of a pine box, nea 
lined with turkey-red, with crash for lid, and 
worked in cross-stitch with crewels and tacked on the 
edge, finished with narrow, black velvet and secured 
with gilt-headed nails. 


sides 


Candle-stand Cover.—This is made of a square of 
jive momie-cloth, edged with tufted crewel-fringe. 
A border, formed of alternate squares of old gold and 
olive sateen, joined like patch-work, is wrought with 
sprays of blue periwinkle, flowers and foliage forming 
a vine. The same flowers are scattered here and there 
upon the centre of the cloth. This cover may be made 


of any size and is very pretty when complete. 


A pretty duchesse table is made by covering a 
common pine stand with pink silesia and putting over 
that a flounce of fine 
crewel, with the brown stems, green leaves, and pink 
blossoms of the wild rose, in a graceful vine. A linen 
strip or scarf, hem-stitched in squares, worked with 
detached roses, leaves, and buds, and fringed at either 
end, lay across thetop. One ofthe small, old-fashioned, 
mahogany dressing-glasses, with brass mountings and 
three drawers, was set upon the 
mirror hung, tent-wise, a cheese-cloth drapery lined 
with pink, edged with lace, and embroidered with 
roses, like the flounce. A lace pin-cushion in pink, 
two brass dragon candlesticks, with pink wax-candles, 
ard cut-glase bottles completed the 


cheese-cloth embroidered in 


cover, and over the 


ivory brushes, 


on *#» with the same quite loosely, and then between | fitting-up of this pretty bit of furniture. 
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TRAY-COVER. 


Tray-cover of fine linen, with border of knotted 
fringe. The embroidery is in colored washing cottons, 
blue or red, worked in cross-stitch. 


Comb and Brush Case.— Made of. canary-colored | 


COMB AND BRUSH CASE. 


bore CATS ite yA 


DAL I 
9 b 


Java canvas, worked fancy pattern with blue worsted 
The in#tde lined with blue cambric; pockets made ac 
cording to size of combs and brushes. For protecting 
the brushes from dust on a dressing-table ban cases 
are most useful, 


Hashion Department 


‘FASHION NOTES. 


Street Dresses.—Dresses for the street are now 
made of silk and wool, silk and velvet, or entirely of | 
wool, an all-silk costume being now decreed unsuitable 
for outdoor wear in winter. The one popular dress 
for all occasions, short of full dress, is the plain, or 
tailor-made, cloth suit. 


Rough woolen materials are now largely used for 
kirts, wraps, or even whole costumes. Some of these 
shaggy fabrics are dark colored, others shot or checked 
with small dashes of bright hues upon dark grounds. 
Some of these materials are called Bisons, or buffalo 
und horse-blanket cloths, Some of them are not a| 
whit more beautiful than the coarsest blanket, but 
they are very expensive, coming as high as $2.50 per 
yard. Asthe materials are double width, however, it 
would take but a small quantity of Bison cloth to be 
combined with plain wool or eashmere, the former 
making the skirt, the latter the overdress. 


All-wool Dresses.— These are usually of two con- 
trasting materials, as plain chuddah or cashmere, with 
brocaded or embroidered wool. The plain material 
may be garnet or olive, perhaps, while the gayer one 
may have a garnet or olive ground, woven or other- 


wise diversified with pink or yellow silken figures. 


Indoor Costumes.—Trains are revived for reception 
or other full-dress toilettes, but are still inadmissible 
n simpler costumes. New full-dress costumes are of 
figured velvets or satins, displaying several colors, 
copying after nature all the hues of the floral world. 
Raised rosebuds or autumn leaves upon plain satin 
grounds are of velvet, in their own shades of green, 
pink, crimson, and orange. Other floral designs are of 
colored beads, the beads woven directly upon the ma- 
terial. Golden and copper-hued velvets and satins are 
often combined with real Indian shawls, one corner 
forming the apron-front, another the back drapery and 





train, and the pieces the trimming for waist and 
sleeves. Altogether, if outdoor costumes are plainer 
than ever, evening ones seem to make up for the dif 
ference in exhibiting unusual splendor, 


Evening Dresses for Young Ladies.—Cream and 
set whites have given plhce to pale pinks and yel 
ows for simpler evening dresses. Richer costumes for 
young ladies are of brocaded satins, covered with 
delicate-tinted flowers. 


Styles in Dressmaking.—The tendency thie winter 
is to reduce voluminous draperies. Fewer puffs than 
usual are seen as skirt-trimmings, and loopings over 
the tournure are less, The long wraps now in voguc 
favor this style. A new method of trimming plain 
materials is with horizontal folds, hanging loosely « 
as to reseinble tucks. 


Winter Wraps.—The long redingote of cloth, 
plainly made and covering the whole figure, remains 
popular, The other usual style is the long dolman, 
with square sleeves. New materials for wraps are 
cashmere cloth, a soft woolen material in light colors, 
somewhat like an India shawl, and Turkish cloth, a 


| light woolen fabric with raised loops upon its surface 
4 I ' 


like Turkish toweling. The standard cloths,-however, 
are still, as always, in favor for cloakings. The fancy 
still prevails of making India, Paisley, and other 
handsome shawls up in the form of wraps. 


Furs.—Sealskin is still the leading fur. The Alaska 
seals lately imported are richer and finer than any 
that have been seen for years. Sealskins are now 
generally made up in the form of the long, square 
sleeved dolman and trimmed with a bordering of 
beaver, silver-pointed lynx, or other fur. Silver 
pointed furs are those which have white hairs sewn 
among their own dark ones. Uncolored sealskin will 
be much worn, often to trim the colored variety. A 
novelty is a dolman of dark sealskin, with trimming* 
and vest-front of uncolored seal. Among the new furs 
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COMB AND BRUSH CASE. 





NOTES 


favor 
black 


are 
with the 
and red fox. Plain mantles of black velvet are often 
trimmed with these furs. Heavy feather trimmings, 
made of the plumage of the peacock, the part ridge, or 


a. skunk, and opossum, dividing 
vetter known sable, bear, raccoon, and 


are used in the same way. 


Novel Fur-trimmings.—One of these is a ball- 
ape for a young lady. Another is a rope of sealskin 
wound with gimp or passamenterie, instead of the 


plain silk trimming heretofore used, 
Muffs.—As usual, these fur to 
the garment, all-fur or only fur trimmed, with which 
it is worn. all of feathers, to 
mateh the feather-trimming on the mantle or to match 
Other satin or velvet, deco- 


lace, ribbon, to 


are made of match 


Sut more novel ones are 


muffs are of 
flowers, etc., according 


the bonnet. 
rated with 


fancy. 


Hats and Bonunets.— These are rather larger than 
before, and are generally made of felt to match th« 
leading color of any costume, The latest style is the 
Henri III hat, with high, tapering crown and broad, 
rolling brim. A felt hat is generally trimmed with 
velvet of the same shade, with a bird or feather orna 
ment harmonizing. The present fancy is for a touch 
of brown, lightening into bronze and golden shades, 
Birds and feather-ornaments are used in preference to 


real tips and plumes Velvet flowers will be worn. 
Buckles, clasps, etc., are of jet or cut steel 
Novel Bonnets.—A novelty in millinery, lately 


black English crape, lined with bright-colored silk or 
eatin, for bonnets. These are said to be very effective 
birds, and gold ornaments, carelessly disposed among 
the other trimmings of a bonnet 

Children’s Dresses. 
three and seven years of age, wear short Scoteh plaid 
skirts, with dark cloth or velvet jackets. The prevail 
ing faney for children’s clothes is to have the entire 
iress, or its trimmings, of plaid. 

Petticoats. A new material] for warm winter skirts 
s eider-down flannel, white or woven, in red and or 


Potes and 


The Increasing Strength of Prohibition. 





E give below the sober reflections and conclu 
sions wrought the the 
Republican daily newspaper of this city by the 

enormous Prohibition vote polled in Ohio at the Octo 


in mind of editor of a 


ber election. It shows, 


in & representative partisan 
paper, a remarkable change of tone aud sentiment as 


compared with what existed a year or two back 


“The Ohio election ought to be a lesson to the 
friends of beer and moderate drinking. Such have a 
habit of talking about Prohibitionists as ‘ fanatics* 
and ‘visionaries.’ Ohio, at the last election, had 


three hundred and twenty thousand six hundred and 
eight ‘fanatics and visionaries.’ They numbered a 
majority of every vote the State has cast but two; they 
appeared in every city and town; they were in sweep 
ing majority in many counties, carrying seven Demo 
cratic counties; in the great cities, German as they 
are, they were numbered by tens of thousands; 
represented the vital*forces of the community. 
propertw in morality, in education, nobody questions, 


In 


the domestic cock, are often as handsome as fur and | 


trimming, made of balls of fur, to edge a small fur 


introduced by French modistes, consists in the use of 


Anvther fancy is for the use of small bows, pompons, | 


Little boys and girls, between | 


they | 
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ange stripes. Black, gray, or crimson moreen is used 
for petticoats to be worn next to the dress. The popu 
lar short flannel skirt is red, pink, or pale blue, with 
colored embroidery, or knit or crocheted lace of the 
same shade of Saxony yarn, for trimming. Beautiful 
knitted petticoats, of double zephyr or Germantown 
wool, are shown at the Woman’s Art Exchange, Phila 


i delphia, 


Underjackets, to be worn for extra warmth, under 





the dress-waist or over the dress, next the outdoor 
wrap, are made of chamois-skin, white Astrachan, or 
light flannel. Woven jackets, of silk, for the same 


purpose, are woven in ribs, somewhat like the Cardigan 
jacket. and 
children is 


Silk underclothing for gentlemen, ladies, 
the way—woven 


one piece or in two A 


made in much same 


drawers either in 


as vest and 
single undergarment in merino can also be purchased. 


Hosiery. Biack stockings are still fashionable, but 
there is a tendency to have stockings match the dress 
with which they are worn. White stockings are now 


only used by brides and bridesmaids. 


Fancy Jewelry.—Flowers, leaves, daggers, animals’ 
heads, etc., of gilt, silver, jet, or other 
material, are used largely upon dresses to fasten loops 
or bold draperies in place. As many as ten may some 
times be counted on a Paris costume. Gold or silver 
long pins or arrows are still used to thrust through the 


inexpensive 


lends of the collar or the bow fastening the bonnet 
| strings. 

Veils.—Black and white lace veils, bordered with 
|lace or embroidery, have “been revived, These are 
three-cornered, rounded in front, and extend to the 


| chin, but not over it. 


Neckwear.—Crepe-lisse ruchings, taking the place 
of real laces, are now used for the neck and of 
full-dress toilettes Elaborate creations of India mull, 
lace, and velvet and ribbon loops, forming immense 
jabots or cascades, are worn with otherwise plain toi 
lettes. Some of these literally constitute foamy, puffy 
vest-fronts. Any lady having taste and dainty ma 
terials can easily make one of these for herself. A 
ruche or collar encircles the neck, and the jabot is 
attached to it by a pin at the throat—or a fancy col- 
larette to match may be worn, 


sleeves 





Bomments. 


nobody can question, that they stood for an overwhelm- 
Take them away, and Ohio 
Liquor is not necessary, nor 


ing majority of the State, 
would poor indeed. 
beer nor beer-sellers, nor all the woe and want and 
crime of the saloon or the cheer and mirth of the beer 
| garden; but these men and their like and kind are, 
They stand for the sober, moral strength of the com 
munity. No man nor cause can afford to 
trifle with them. 
‘Once persuade an American community that the 
only way to regulate liquor-selling and beer-drinking 
is to prohibit both, and both will be prohibited. Pro 
hibition looks like a far-ery in this State; but once let 
there be such a foolish and wicked opposition to the 
taxation and control of liquor-selling as appeared in 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania will poll not a vote less than 
four hundred thousand ballots for a prohibitory amend 
ment—might even pass it. The Ohio election ought, 
therefore, to show that wide circle of opponents to 
prohibition who are seeking, not free whisky, but the 
open beer-garden, that their wise course, their only 
course, is to join hands in checking and restraining 
the traffic, in levying a fair tax on its profits, in pre 
venting it from shocking the community Sunday or 


men 
* 


nor 


| 
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any er day. Instead, this class—and it ineludes 
best German citizens—is too apt to be led away 

j the denunciation, the opposition, and the agita 

tion against all regulation of the liquor traffic, which, 

in Ohio, polled three hundred and twenty thousand six 

hundred and eight votes last week.” 


All this is conceding a great deal for the representa 
tive of a party, which, like its political rival in the field, 


Ww 1 keep, if possible, all moral and social issues 
away from the polls, and shows that the people want 
of the nation than mere 


more from the lawmakers 





protection for property and provision for the restraint 


and punishment of crime. They want legislation to 
rise to a higher level—to be imbued, as it has never | 
yet been, with a true Christian humanity. They ask | 
{ i will have, sooner or later, efficient laws to | 


laws that will protect 


evil and prevent crime 
the nunity from those who, utterly regardless of 
the mon good, are ready to make gain out of the 
! f others. 

high license, or any license at all, that expe 
lient has never met the liquor traffic evil effectually, 
ind never will. There is only one way to deal with 
it, and ‘that isto suppress it wholly. ‘ Only persuade 
(merican community,” says our editor, “that the 


to regulate liquor selling is to prohibit it, 


| be prohibited.” American communities are 
} f rapidly persuaded that there is no other way, and 
it conviction becomes thoroughly established 


minds of the people, the traffic will have to go. 


Refined Taste in Dress. 


FTVRUE taste in dress is as rare as true refinement in 


uracter. Both are exceptional in the fashion 


ible people one meets in public places. 


he attire of a real gentlewoman,” writes a lady 
spondent of the Cincinnati Lnquirer, “the truly 
fined and sensible of her sex, is never in the height 
of fashion. The first study of such a woman is to 
becoming, her second thought the good, and 
what is merely fashionable. She cleverby | 
adapts the fashion to herself. She will not stoop to 
make herself a mere figure for the modiste to hang her 
wares on. She has a lawin her own mind higher 
than the law of fashion. She wears many nice things, 
but probably the most becoming of them have been 

fashioned by her own taste, frequently finished, per 

pe, by her own deft fingers, or at least she has care 
uperintended their manufacture. Many an 

is neighbor may have glanced at her tasteful 

ets, cynically observing: ‘ Her poor husband work 





hard and she spending his earnings in French 

peries !" All this while her costume is rarely rich, 

er very costly, often not even new, for the genuine | 
tlewoman remembers the bread-winner and home- 
maker, the husband who toils, 
‘ But whatever she wears is prettily made and never | 
decked with gaudy tinsel, trumpery lace, and sham 
wels. All is fresh and simple, good of their kind, 
lars, cuffs, frills, and gloves alike faultless. After 
there is no great art in her fashions or in her ma- 
Her secret consists in her knowing the three 
great unities of drese—her own station, her own age, 
and her own good points. Above all, she takes care 
that her plainest and cheapest dress shall be well cut. 
She need not be beautiful or even accomplished, but 
we will answer for her being even tempered, sensible, 
snd that very rare jewel in the present fast-going 
lays, a‘ perfect lady,’ a‘ gentlewoman’ in its fullest 


teriais, 


snd best sense.” 


| professors. 
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A Noble Example. 


VHE old adage that “ Corporations have no souls” 
does not always hold good. That great corpora 
tion, the Pennsylvania Railroad, does look after 
the mental and physical well-being of its employees, 
setting a good example that might be worthily fo! 
lowed by cities and other large organized bodies, j, 
the care of their policemen, teachers, clerks, and work 
ing people generally 
At its principal depot in Philadelphia the Railroa 
Company has provided pleasant quarters for the use 
of its conductors and others employed on passenger 
trains when off duty or away from home. These in 
clude bath-rooms, dressing-rooms, and comfortabl 
sleeping-apartments, besides a large, handsomely fur 
nished library and reading-room, supplied with a 
collection of several hundred books and all the leading 
periodicals of the day For the use of these the Com 
pany makes no charge 
tickets, #@ that they can obtain their meals at the rai! 


It also supplies the men with 


road restaurant at reduced rates, 

At one of the smaller stations in Philadelphia there 
is a building intended for the sole use of freight em 
ployees, This ij cupied by bath-rooms, sleeping 
rooms, and a large library and reading room, almost 
as fine as the one intended for the passenger em 
Similar buildings are at Harrisburg and 


For the use of these the Company makes 


ployees, 
Altoona. 
no charge, the only restrictions being that employees 
profiting by these advantages must conduct themselves 
properly and show that they do appreciate the efforts 


made to improve their condition, 


Education for All. 


E wish to call the attention of our readers, es- 


pecially ambitious young men and women of 
moderate means, to the existence, advantages, ° 
and aims of the Pennsylvania State College. This 

Institution is situate about the centre of the State, in 
one of the loveliest mountain-regions of the Alleghe 
nies, 

The climate is said to be one of the healthiest in the 
world, such a thing as malaria being unknown. The 
extensive college-grounds form part of the beautifu 
Nittany Valley, bounded by the Nittany range of moun 
tains on the enst and the Bald Eagle on the west. 

The college-building is a massive, imposing, five 
story structure of light brown-stone, with outspreading 
wings and a picturesque cupola, the whole surrounded 


by beautiful, well-wooded grounds, Embowered in 


re the attractive residences of the 


the trees near | 
Opposite the campus is the pretty village 
of State College, with store, post office, hotel, and 


blacksmith-sh« p State College is ona turnpike road 


| leading to the mountain-town of Bellefonte, and is 


reached by a stage-journey of twelve miles from the 
town. 

It is not generally known that this college is en- 
dowed by the State of Pennsylvania to the amount of 
a million dollar Consequently, tuition, except for 
music, is free, the chief expenses to students being for 
room-rent, books, stationery, and materials for labora- 
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Board and washing, however, are 


outside of 


ry practice 
private matters the jurisdiction of the 
College proper, but the rates for these are very low. 
[here are fifty free scholarships, each controlled by a 


Kach Senator is allowed 


pro 


hmnan 


Pennsylvania State Senator. 
to the College, 
Fre 


Penney! 


, send a student, male or female, 


is prepared to enter the 


of the State of 


ided he or she 
Class and is an actual resident 
ania. The holder of a State scholarship is excused 
from paying room-rent, or is credited with forty dollars 
per year. In all other respects, the College is open to 
young men and women of good moral character every 
where, 


high-school 


There is a preparatory #% hool of two years. 


partially covers grammar-school and 


Any boy or girl seeking admission to thi 


old 


examination in 


tudies. 


must be at least fourteen years and prepared to 


pass & satisfactory reading, writing, 


arithmetic as far as proportion, geography, and gram 
There are several distinct college-courses of four 


These 


chemical, phy sical, and classical. § 


mar. 


years each. are 


ecial attention i 


given to science and literature, instruction being 


forded in chemistry, agriculture, botany, zoology 


language 


All 


hysies, civil engineering, and modern 
pay is 


Those who wish may select partial courses, are 
young alike 


College was formerly known as the State Agricultural 


open to men and young women 


College; but, nine years ago, the term “agricultural” 


divided into scientific, literary, | 


T he | 


was dropped, not because agriculture was omitted 


from the list of studies, but because other subjects were | 


included, thus enlarging the College’s aims. 
The class-rooms ond laboratories are well fitted-up ; 
the grounds, ornamental and experimental, neatly laid 


out. The College has a fine library, and there are, in 


addition, two smaller libraries, belonging to the two | 


Male 


tudents engage in military drill three times a week. 


terary societies, the Washington and Cresson. 
Religious services are held every Sunday in the chapel. 


Students generally room in the building, two occu 
The young ladies live in a wing 


efficient 


pying one dormitory 


by themselves, under the care of an lady 


principal, while a very pleasant matron looks after the 
personal needs of boys and girls alike, Students pro 
vide their own bedding, towels, carpet, lamp, and 
toilet-articles, and keep their own rooms in order 


Male students, unless excused from tactics by reason 


of physical disability or conscientious scruples, are 
required to wear a cadet uniform during military drill. 
board 


providing kitchens for their use, 


Students who wish to themselves are aided in 


loing so, the College 
with fire and water, without charge. 
take their meals with private families in the neighbor 


hood, 


which means the cost 


while others join an association of students, by 
of board can be greatly reduced, 
the College furnishing the dining-room and kitchen 
used, 


A little 


, 
living and 


arithmetic will soon show that the cost of 


studying at the Pennsylvania State College 
will scarcely exceed that of staying at home. Every 


student, unless holding a scholarship, pays to the 


College the sum of forty dollars per year for room-rent. 
Board with the College @lub costs two dollars per wee k, 


or sevensy-eight dollars for a school-year of thirty 


nine weeks; with private families, three dollars; self- | form, as it were, an arching canop) 


Some students | 


COMMENTS. 


boarding, one dollar week. Say ten dollars for 


per 
books and stationery, and a student’s expenses, exclu 
ive of clothing, ete., need not average more than from 
ninety to one hundred and seventy dollars per school- 
his may be increased to any sum between one 


and fifty 


yeur 


hundred and sixty-five and two hundred 


dollars by the addition of some or all of the following 


Music, 
for use of 


items: ten dollars term and three dollars 


per 
dollars 


tory « xpenses an i assessments for damages, extra 


per 


term plano or organ; uniform, sixteen 


washing, fifty cents per dozen pieces. Labora 


Che distance from any large town, the good disci- 
pline, a well as the moderate charges, seem to take 


all 


law no intoxicating liquors can be sold within two 


sway temptations to extravagance By special 


miles of the College 


three terms in a year, one opening in 


here are 


September, one in January, and one in April Stu 
lents can be admitted at any time, if prepared to pass 
an examination for the class that they wish to enter 
There is a daily stage, carrying the mail, to and from 
Bellefonte and State College, and a telephone connect 
ing the two points. 

Dr. 
capable manager and a true friend of the young, will 


Address, 


The president is George W. Atherton, a most 
ing to give all needed advice at any time. 


State College, Centre County, Pa. 
‘Forty Winks.” 


f JHE rather humorous phrase, “ Only forty winks,” 
is sometimes used by one caught napping in the 
day-time as an excuse for indulgence in a brief 

slumber. Our brisk young sailor in the picture, appa 

rently just home from a long voyage, and coming un 
announced, finding his sweetheart, the pretty cook, hap 
pily yielding to drowsy unconsciousness on her seat 
before the fire, may say to himself, “She's just having 
forty winks.” It is lucky for Jack; he has brought a 
twig of mistletoe in his pocket, and he does not scruple 
to surprise his darling girl with a hearty smack of his 
loving lips, this time under the sanction of that mysti 
cal Christmas plant. She will start up waking, but 
in no displeasure—rather to enjoy the unexpected de 
light of her sweetheart’s presence instead of dreaming 
about him, as she did a few moments since; for we see 
by the pictures she has hung on the kitchen wall—that 
of his ship and the portrait of himself—there are suffi 
that Jack and Mary are an honestly 


and we shall all heartily wish 


cient tokens 
plighted pair of lovers; 


them a happy wedding at no very distant day 


A Rare Orchid. 


bloom in Horticultural 


r JHERE is 
Hall, West Park, Philadelphia, a wonderful or 
the Holy Ghost,” 


Its leaves are clustered and sheathing, somewhat 


at present in 


chid, the famous “ Flower of 
like 
those of the familiar yucca, or Adam’s needle, only 
more grassy in textures, The blossoms are pure whit 
and waxy, borne aloft on a tall spike, several feet in 
height, about ten flowers arranged perpendicularly 
upon the stalk. 
of a 


These blossoms are nearly of the PA 
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this white flower, immediately under the arch, nestles 
a tiny white dove, with bead, beak, breast, and wings 
as perfectly formed as though chiseled. The wings 
are delicately spotted with crimson. The blossom is 
spicily fragrant, filling the room in which it is dis- 
played with its perfume. 

This orchid is nativeto Mexicoand Central America, 
and is the special object of superstitious reverence in 
these countries. The people living there believe that 
if plucked with a prayer the flower will confer a bless- 
ing, but carelessly, a curse. The Spanish name of the 
plant is El Spirito Santo; the botanical one, Peristeria 


elata 
Capital for Working Boys. 
| [S is the title of a new book written by Mrs J. 





E. McConaughy, so well known to the readers of 

the Home Magazine for her sensible views of | 
life and the practical way she has of treating all sub- 
jects relating to our social well-being. It is written in | 
her pleasing and attractive style, and can scarcely | 
fail to lead every boy and young man who reads it into | 
an effort to make the most and best of himself—to 
enable him see that all true success in life rests on 
virtue, honor, temperance, faithfulness to duty, and 
that manly strength of character which sets its foot | 
upon and, rises above the lower propensities of our 
nature. It is published by James H. Earle, Boston, 
Mass. Price, $1.00. 


Am ber. 





interest curious readers: Amber is the fossil resin 

produced by upward of six kinds of coniferous 
trees in prehistoric times. Two of these trees, of 
which immense forests covered the regions now pro- 
ducing amber, have been proved to be nearly related 
to the existing Weymouth pine and the modern fir-tree. 
While the wood of the trees rotted away, the resin 
oozed out of the stem of the tree as well as out of the 
roots and was deposited eventually in immense quan- 
tities in the soil. In some of the pieces of the amber, 
bits of the wood and bark of the trees are found im- 
bedded, and through this lucky accident have been 
preserved from decay. On examining this wood with 
the microscope, it is at once apparent that the trees 
were, as intimated above, closely related to our modern 
eoniferm, but were not absolutely identical with any 
of the existing species. Ages ago, the whole region 
now covered by the eastern part of the Baltic Sea was 
covered by these amber-producing trees. 

The largest European amber deposits are found on 
the Baltic shores of Northeastern Prussia. There, 
about eighty tons a year are at present dug up and the 
supply appears practically inexhaustible. Since the 
beginning of the century it is calculated that over six- 
teen hundred tons have been produced there; and if 
the production, as some contend, has been going on 
for three thousand years, the total quantity produced 
in that period cannot, it is calculated, have been less 
than sixty thousand tons. The amber is found in 
isolated pieces, varying from the smallest beads up to 
blocks of many poundsin weight. The largest piece 
ever discovered weighs thirteen and a half pounds and 
is now in the Royal Mineral Cabinet in Berlin. The 
industry of amber-digging is one of very great im- 
portance for Prussia, and it is calculated that the 
amber district of that country still contains a quantity 
which, at an average value of five shillings per pound, 
is worth no less than twe hundred and fifty million 


T E following facts in regard to this substance will 





pounds sterling. 





New Books. 

Our Youna Fouixs’ Puvraron. Edited by Rosalie 
Kaufman. Pp. 460, with illustrations and maps, 
Extra cloth. Price, $3.00. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 

Two Years at Hitussoro. By Julia Nelson. Pp 
287. Extra cloth, $1.25. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co, 

Bisie Stories ror Youre Carwpren. By Carolin 
Hadley, Author of Children’s Sayings, Stories of th 
Apostles, Pp, 423, with illustrations. Price, $1.00. 
Philadelphia: J. B, Lippincott & Co, 

His Sompre Rivars. By Edward P. Roe, Author 
of Barriers Burned Away, ete. Pp. 487. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co 

Youne Foixs’ Ways axnp Wnererores. By Uncle 
Lawrence. Profusely illustrated. Royal octavo, extra 
cloth, $2.00. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

* 


A Safe Treatment; 


drug poisoning, the Compound Oxygen Treatment 

stands alone, with the single exception of that ad- 
ministered by the homeopathic school of medicine 
It never leaves a patient in a worse condition than 
that in which it found him, but always in some smaller 
or larger degree better. It sends its subtle agent to 
the invisible centres of life, where diseases originate 
through obstructions in the first wonderfully minute 
organic forms which receive life from the soul, and 
removes the obstructions which were hindering its per- 
fect reception and dispensation to the whole body. 
These removed, the influent life descends again, and 
health is restored. This is the simple philosophy of 
eure which lies at the foundation of the Oxygen Treat 
ment. Any other method of cure is attacking effects 
and not causes, and in all of its varied forms is more 


} i freedom from al! shocks, exhausting reactions, or 


or less hurtful to the body. 

That disastrous results to health follow, in a large 
number of cases, the administration of crude drugs by 
physicians, is too well known. There is soarcely a 
person in any community who cannot point you to 
some relative, friend, or neighbor who is a sufferer 
from this cause. Many of these have been wounded 
past recovery and doomed to a life of suffering and 
weary invalidism, Of this class are large numbers of 
the patients who resort to the use of Compourid Oxy- 
gen, and they are the most difficult to help; but even 
these find, with few exceptions, a measure of relief 
under the effects of this Treatment, and many of them, 
when there is enough vitality remaining, come slowly 
back along the road to health. Could anything show 
more conclusively that it is based on the true law of 
cure, viz.: that which regards causes and not effects: 
which goes to the internal seat and origin of disease, 
instead of attacking with violence the suffering body 
and reducing its strength—nay, worse, setting up 
within it, in too many instances where crude drugs are 
taken, a new disease which may prove a worse enemy 
than the one sought to be dislodged? 
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PUBLISHERS’ 


THE PRUDENT MOTHER 


always keeps a bottle of Aver’s Cuerry Prcrora in 
the house, and by so doing saves herself many anxious 
ind sleepless hours. When the baby is breathing 
hoarsely at night, and the mother’s quick ear recog 
nizes croup in the sound, she administers Ayrer’s 
Cuerry Prcrora., which 


breathing and soothes the child to healthful slumber 


relieves the obstructed 
The thoughtless mother, who does not keep Arer’s 
Cuerry Pectrorar in the house, sits up all night try 
ing various doubtful remedies on the poor baby, and 
may well be thankful if it is alive in the morning 

“1 find nothing else so efficacious as Arer's CHERRY 
PecTrorat in the treatment of colds and coughs, and 
have used it in cases of croup, asthma, and incipient 
consumption with great success.”—Dr. J. Wixson, 
Centerville, lowa, 

“My children have taken Aver’s Coerry Pectoral! 
for coughs and croup, and have found it give immedi 
ate relief, followed by cure.”—Mrs. T. Gree, Lowell, 
Vaes,. 

“ Medical science has produced no other anodyne 
expectorant so good as Arer’s Cuerry Prcrorat 
It is invaluable for diseases of the throat and lungs.” 
—Pror. F. Sweerzer (Maine Medical School), Bruns 
wick, Me. 

When the prudent mother’s children are attacked by 
whooping cough, she gives them Arer’s Cuoenany Pe 
TORAL, which relieves the severity of the disease and 
shortens its duration. The thoughtless mother, who 
at hand Argr’s Coerry Percrorat, | 


does not have 
when her children are attacked and are almost cough 

ing up their little spines, lamentingly wonders why 
they always have so much worse attacks than fall to} 
the lot of other people's children. 

“ Aver’s Cugzrry Pecrorat affords more relief in | 
cases of whooping cough than any other medicine.” 
Dr. Artavur Y. Cox, St. Louis, Mo. 

“ There is no other remedy which I consider so sure | 
in its effects as Aver’s Cnerry Pecrora..”—Dr. F 
E. Pape, Sandusky, 0. 

At all seasons, but especially in the winter and | 
spring, children are liable to coughs and colds. The 
prudent mother at once gives to her children Ayrr’s 
Coerry Prcrornat, which speedily relieves and 
quickly cures; while the children of the thoughtless 
mother, who keeps none of Ayer’s Coerry Pecrora. | 
on hand, continue to suffer from colds and coughs un 
til their ailments become chronic and perhaps incurable 

“In cases of colds and coughs we take Ayen’s | 
Cuerry Pecrorat and Pruvs, and the inconvenience 
passes off like magic.’’—Mrs. Wu. C. Rew, Freehold, 
NV. J. 

“The best remedy that can be had for coughs and 
colds is Ayer’s Cuerry Pecrora..”—E. M. Sareenrt, 
Lowell, Masa. 

“T use no other medicine than Arer’s Cnerry 
PectoraL for coughs and colds in my own family, and 
I unhesitatingly recommend it to my customers 
friends.”—G. W. Pryrow (Merchant), Keatchie, La. 

“ Ayer’s Cuerry Recrorat is the best remedy I 
have ever found for coughs and colds; in fact, it never 


fails.”"—J. Depor, Londonderry, O. 


'R. W: 


DEPARTMENT. 





When the prudent mother’s husband brings home 
that bad cold which threatens to settle on his lungs, 
she gives him Arer’s Cuerry Pectorat and he is 
cured ; but the thoughtless mother, who has no Cugrry 
Pecrorat to give her husband under like cireum- 
stances, sees him so hurried by pneumonia that he 
hasn't time to make his will. 

“T contracted a severe cold, which rapidly devel 
oped pneumonia and presented obstinate and dan 
symptoms. My physician ordered Aver’s 
The result was a rapid and per 
(formerly of Fitch 


gerous 
Cuerry PEecTORAL. 
manent cure.”—H. E. Sipson 
burgh, Ky.), Rogers, Texas. 

“T was troubled with an exeeedingly severe cough, 
which became so fixed upon me that, although I used 
a number of different remedies, I was unable to rid 
I was going into consumption. I pur 
PECTORAL, and 


myself of it. 
chased a bottle of Arer’s Cuerry 
before I had used one-fourth of it was entirely cured.” 

W. H. Taornton (Editor Lawrence Journal), Lau 
rence, Kan, 

We have been selling your Cazrry Preororat for 
thirteen years and find it is unsurpassed as a remedy 
for coughs of a chronic nature or for any sudden cold or 
pneumonia.” E. East, Coulterville, [ll 

“T took a severe cold, which lasted me through the 
fall and winter. After using several preparations 
without effect, I finally tried Avgr’s Caerry Pre 
TORAL, and before using one bottle was complete!) 
cured. I have entire confidence in it and take pleas 
ure in recommending it to our friends and customers, 
many of whom have used it with the best results.” 
Crirrenpen (Druggist), Burton, O. 


When the prudent mother, from some unavoidable 


| exposure, herself experiences an attack of laryngitis 


or bronchitis, she finds prompt relief and cure in her 


| ever-ready bottle of Arer’s Caerry Prcrora.; but 
| the thoughtless mother, who never has Currey Pec-* 


roRAL handy, when she suffers from like maladies 
grows worse and worse, and in due course of time her 
children get a stepmother, more prudent than she was 
it is to be hoped. 

“T had severe laryngitis, which resulted in chronic 
hoarseness. By the use of Arer’s Carrry Pectoral 
I have entirely regained my health.”—C. R. Puriuies, 
Pitteburgh, Pa. 

“A severe bronchial trouble, pronounced by a skillful 
physician to be very dangerous and liable to terminate 
After one bottle of Avrer’s 


in pneumonia, afflicted me. 
It has extended 


Cuerry Pecrorat I found relief. 
my life ten years at least.”—Jonn J. Ustman, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

“T have been troubled with bronchitis since my 
I owe my life wholly to Aver’s Currey Pec- 
roraL.”—Dr. W. K. Gann, Monticello, Ky. 


“My wife was troubled with violent coughing, hard 


youth, 


and dry, for thirty years, and got so low I thought it 
would kill hey. She took Arer’s Carrry Pecroran 
und now is entirely cured.”—G. M. Carr, French 
Camp, Mise. 

Ayer’s Cuerry Pecrorat, prepared by Dr. J. C. 
Ayer & Co., Mass. 


Lowell, Analytical Chemists 


; Sold by all druggists. 
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ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. 


THE HOME MAGAZINE. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION FOR 1884. 


1 Copy, one year, . . ° . . . 82.00 
2 Copies, “ . ° . . . . 3.50 
3 os . . . . . . 5.00 
4 es “ . . . . . . 6.00 
8 os ad and one to club-getter, 12,00 


20.00 


ae New subscribers for 1884 will receive, free, 
the Nevember and December numbers of 1883, 
Specimen numbers, 10 cents. 

pa@t- From four to eight pages of Butterick’s fashion 
illustrations, with prices of patterns, are given in every 
number. 

m@- Additions to clubs can always be made at the 
club-rate. 

mat is not required that all the members of a 
club be at the same post-office. 

pa Remit by Postal Order, Postal Note, Draft, or 
Registered Letter. 

pat-Be very careful, in writing, to give your post- 
office address and also that of your subscribers. Al- 
ways give Town, County, and State. 

pa Subscribers who wish a change of address must 
give notice ae early as practicable after receipt of a 
number, and in all cases before the tenth of the euc- 
ceeding month, as no change of address can be made 
between the tenth and twentieth of any month. 


REMOVAL. 
The office of the Home Maeazine has been removed 


from 227 South Sixth Street to 920 Walnut Street. 


THE HOME MAGAZINE FOR 1884. 


We close the year with a number which will be 
found exceptionally rich in illustrations, as well as in 
all of its literary departments. 

While there will be no change in the general tone, 
character, and style of the Magazine for the coming 
year, many new attractions and valuable features will 
be introduced. The typography and_ illustrations, 
which now compare favorably with those of the more 
high-priced literary magazines, will be still farther 
improved. Our purpose is to make it the most beau- 
tiful, as well as the most interesting, of all the house- 
hold magazines. 

“HOW WOMEN CAN EARN MONEY.” 

A series of articles under this title, written expressly 
for the Home Magazine by Mrs. Etta Ropwan Cavren, 
author of “Money Maxine ror Lapres,” will be com- 
meneed in the January number. Ineladed in the 
series will be various occupations that can be quietly 

urried on at home, as well in towns and cities as in 
the country. It is proposed to make these articles 
eminently practical and suggestive, and of real value 
to all women who desire, by personal effort, to add to 
their incomes. 

The new serial, “BUT A PHILISTINE,” from the 
pen of our readers’ long-time favorite, 


VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, 


shows in the opening chapters the old vigor and grasp 





of subject, and the subtle characterization for which 
she is so eminently distinguished. 

All who remember “ Lester's Wife,” by Mrs. Isanony 
Rogers, will look with interest for a new serial story 
from her pen now in preparation, and which will b 
ready some time early in the coming year. We shal! 
commence its publication on the completion of Miss 


Townsend's story. 


GOOD READING. 

The Home Macazine bases its chief claim to public 
favor on the high, varied, and useful character of its 
literary matter. It is, first of all, a magazine of good 
reading for old and young. Its range of subjects is 
wide, touching the best interests of every member of 
the household; everything else in the magazine is 
subordinate to this leading idea. But none the less does 
it seek, through beauty and variety of illustrations 
and attractiveness of typography, to meet the demands 
of a steadily increasing taste for what is artistic and 
ornamental, 

In response to many and repeated requests from sub- 
scribers for the EDITOR’S PORTRAIT in some num- 
ber of the Home Magazine, we have arranged to give 
it in the January issue. It will be engraved from a 
recent photograph 

In the various literary and other departments of the 
MAGazine nearly all of the old favorites of our readers 
will be represented 


“CHATTY,” 
“ PIPSEY,” 
“ EARNEST,” 
“ LICHEN,” 
“MADGE CARROL,” 
: “ FAUSTINE,” 
VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, 
ANNIE L. MUZZBEY, 
MARGARET B. HARVEY, 
ELLA RODMAN CHUROH, 
HARRIETTE WOOD, 
H. 8. ATWATER, 
SUSAN B. LONG, 
“RUTH ARGYLE,” 
MRS. A. L. WASHBURN, 
“BETSY BODKIN,” 
ROSELLA RICE, 
ISADORE ROGERS, 
ELLA F. MOSBY, 
ROBERT C. MEYERS, 
MARY W. EARLY, 
ADELAIDE STOUT, 
GRACE ADELE PIERCE, 
HELEN H. 8. THOMPSON, 
“MARJORIE MOORE,” 
ISADORE BAKER, 
CAROLINE D. SWAN, 
S. M. HARTOUGH, 
AUGUSTA pe BUBNA, 
Erc., Erc., Fre., Ere. 


With such a corps of writers, and leading English 
magazines and new books to draw from when desirable, 
the Home Macazine for 1884 cannot fail to be replete 
with the highest interest nor to hold its advanced po- 
sition among periodicals, 
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A Home Druggist 


TESTIFIES. 


Popularity at home 1s not always the best test of merit, 
but we point proudly to the fact that no other medicine 
bas won for itself such universal approbation in its own 
city, State, and country, and among all people, as 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


The following letter from one of our best-known Mas- 
sachuseuts druggists should be of interest to every suf- 


ferer : 
“Eight years ago I had an 
RHEU A ISM. attack of Rheumatism, so 
severe that ] could net move from the bed or dress with 
out help, 
relief, until I took AYEnR's SARBAPARILLA, by the use of 
two bottles of which I was completely cured, 
large quantities of your SARSAPARILLA, and it still retain» 
its wonderful popularity. 
blood medicine ever offered to the public 
“E. FP. Marais,” 
River St., Buckland, Mass., May 18th, 1882 


SALT RHEUM, so’s2"eseat"ene: 


in the Lowell Carpet Corpora 
tion, Was for over twenty years before his removal to 
Lowell aMlicted with Salt Hheum in its worst form. Its 
ulcerations actually eovered more than half the surface 
of his body and limbs. He was entirely cured by AyEr's 
SARSAPARILLA, 
188.3. 
PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


- Sold by all Druggists ; $1, six bottles for %5 soon 





Constructed under the direction 
ofa leading New York Ph 
sician, expressly to obviate the 
debilitating effects of other Corsets, 
Relieves the delicate and vital fe- 
male organs of injurious pressure, 
affording such perfect ease 
and freedom of action in 
stooping and all other positions 
as toleave the Weareralmost 
unconsciousof the presence SR 
of a Corset. Every lady . 
will wear it when ace ~¥¢. 
quainted with it« merits.» 
Its beautifully formed busta, with 

patent distencders. give the out- 
ines of a perfect development 
and graceful figure. 


Retails for 61 .GO. 


SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS, 
J. G. FITZPATRICK & CO., MFRS, NEW YORK. 
X-MAS ne tue alike, by eal, post 


4, no two alike, b , pos 
raid, for 50 cts. William M, 





I tried several remedies without much if any | 
lave sold | 


The many notable cures it has | 
effert d in this Lovage convince me that it is the best | 


See certificate in Ayer’s Almanac for | 





aldson & Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
“ auSsICi 


MECHANICAL. 


onder Catalogue, Free. 


ELECTRI 
a as ee eli $1.50 up. illus- 
CG aterns wit e, $1. . 
trated Catal e. Photo and lecture, 100, HARBACH 
ORGANINA CO., 809 Filbert 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PLAYS! PLAYS! PLAYS! 


The best edition published, Also Wigs, Beards, Face 
Preparativous, and all articles needed for Amateurand Par- 








lor Theatricals. New Catalogue sent free on application to 
DE WITT, Publisher, 33 Rose St., N. ¥. 


To DYSPEPRICS. 


The most common signs of Dyspepsia, or Indiges- 
tion, are an oppression at the stomach, nausea, flatu- 





lency, water-brash, heart-burn, vomiting, loss of appetite, 


and constipation. Dyspeptic patients suffer unteld 


miseries, bodily and mental. They should stimulate the 


| digestion, and secure regular daily action of the bowels, 


| by the use of moderate doses of 


AYER’S PILLS. 


After the bowels are regulated, one of these Pills, taken 


| 
| each day after dinner, is usually all that is required to 


| complete the cure, 
overseer | 


AYeR's PILLS are sugar-coated and purely vegetable— 
a pleasant, entirely safe, and reliable medicine for the 
cure of all disorders of the stomach and bowels. 


They are the best of all purgatives for family use. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


EQUAL TO FINEST HAND 


PAINTING, 


Prepared for decorating Silk, 
Setin, and other fabrics. Very 
artistic, and yet so readily un- 
derstood, that of these flowers, 
sprays, etc., of fine tints and 
delicate coléring, combinations 
of rare beauty are easily made. 
Desirable for decorating Odor 
Bottles, Tidies, Cushions, 
Lamp Shades, Satchets, etc 

25c., 50c. & $1.00 samples 
sent on receipt of price 


These ornaments are for sale at the leading 
Artists’ Materials, Fancy Goods and Stationery 
Stores. 


PALM & FECHTELER, 


Retail Department, 
No. 6 WEST 14th STREET 


Near Fifth Avennac, NEW YORK. 


Catalogue and directions matied free on 
application, 
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DRY G00Ds 


BY MAILOR EXPRESS! 
wots 000,000 in Mork to seleet from, collected 
y our own buyers in the markets of the world, 
frens Gouda, tS —~ ay T rine ent ner Host 
Upholetery, Faney Ladice’ Dreases, 
Underwear, » Tie mtg me Furnishing Geoda, 
Infante’, Boys Girls’ Outfits, de, Samples, tnfer- 
mation, aud * HOPPING GUIDE " free on applicution, 
COOVER & CONARD, 9th & Market *t., Philada. 
Oy Please say where you saw this Advertisement, 


Or THE 


WORLD! 


"EMBROIDER - Fe both acta 


Pages, is a complete guide to all kinds of Emaroipery,. 
Gives dlagrames and fulllustruction in KexsincTon, ARA- 
SKNEA dallthe new embroidery stitches, also gives direc- 
tions tor Crocheting and Kuitting with cotton twine, several 
haudsome patterns of window and mantic Lambrequits. 
also to crochet and knit fifty other useful and ornamental 
articles Teaches how to make Modern Point, Honiton 
and Macrame Lace; also Rug Making, Tattin, &e., &e. Pro- 
fusely liiustrated. Price B& cents post-paid; Four for One 
Dollar. oe Ouatht of 20 full ine yerforated Em- 

dery Patterus th powder, pad, &c couts. Be 
os 100 Embri ldery Desi ns BS cts. anther above 81.00, 

Patten Pub, Co. 47 Barciny St. Now Work. 


NMG 
Pe 





“Dur Little Ones and The Nursery. 


The most beautiful 
Magazine in the 
World for the 
Youngest Readers. 


The Literary and Artistic 
success of the Age! 
Every Article written ex- 
pressly for its pages! 
Every Picture mai express- 
ly for this work, by the 
best Artists. 
The most valuable Premiums! A Premium for every 
o becription and renewal! Clubs with all Periodicals! 
id Postal for our New Premium List! 
Send Postal for a Free Specimen. 
All Newsdealers sell it. Agents wanted. 
One Year, $1.50. Single Copies, 15 ct» 
Russell Publishing Co., 36 Co., 36 Bromfield old St., Boston Mass. 











‘MRS. C. THOMPSON'S 


aad 


Se ) st 
rene, rare 


"M204 MON ‘7992S YIVOOINGY yS"z ZE I" sseqENbpeoy 


Also Manufacturer of the celebrated Thompson Patent Wave. 


PARTICULARLY ADArTED FoR 


YOUNC LADIES. 


Prices, 86 to 8128 (Blond and Gray extra). When 
you send your order, enclose a sample of your hair and give 
your address plat nly, includingyCounty and State 
aivirdirts eh 'ei A oss ORLY Wat 

ES, fre m to G IAIR 
A SPECIALTY Co 

Lr ad ti of parties endeavoring to sel 
xou Waves representing them toe be the 
Thompson Wave, as I do not allow any ether 
Dealer to sell my goods. 

Gooda sent ©. O. D, subject to examination on payment 
of Express c¢ hare e8, 

sen wh CATALOOTE TO WHADOTAYTR RE OF 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 
No, 39 Hae 14th Stre-* rrw vor, 
A warm tron passed over 
OFS | the back of there PAPERS 
TRANSFERS the Pattern to 
a any Fabric, Designs in 
> 4 7 Crewels, Embroidery, 
Braiding, and Initial Let- 


\i? 
ters. 
4 TRANSFER $ 4 New Book bound in eloth 
p a showing all Briggs & Co.'s 
PAPERS * 5 Patterns, including over 40 
-h a A new designs, sent on receipt 
v 1 of seven 8c, stamps. 


ee 101 Franklin St. New York, 
~ Retafled b by the leading Zephyr Wool Stores, 
Gold, Be vel Kdge, or 60 Beautiful ¢ hromo Cards, 
name on, 10¢ ‘i 3 pks, 1.00, Sample Book 2c. 
Age - wanted. Splendid premiums, Try us. 








. & CARD CO., Centerbrook, © onn. 


——-——= 





Invaluable to Every Lady} 


The Ladies’ Manual of Feno Work. A "#w noon, giving plain directions for Artistic 


Eu.broidery, Lace Work, Kuitcing, T 
This vatuap.e poox is beautifully primis 


% ot Work, Net Work and all kinds of fancy Needle Work, 
on One tinted paper, has a handsome cover, and contains over 


rice only 50 cents! 


Gruprising he ip torr for Monograms, Initials, Knit Edgings, Croes ~ Patterns, Point Russe, Berlin 


and Shetian 


ee ee. Kate Greenaway designe for Doyleys, ete., Handkeretitet 


i 
Berders, Macrame ees “Toitcim work, Java Canvas work, Worsted Frings, Turkish Rags, Tollet 
i 


Cushiens, Footawols, Hat Racks, Pia Cushions, Ouvomans, Work Baskets, Pen 
brequins, Werk , Book Covers, Wood Bo: 


ra, Bed-Quilts, Lam- 
xen, Door Panels, Scrap Baskets, Refs Coveriets, Teilet Bottle 


Cases, Table Top aiterns, Folding Bereens, Church Font Decorations, Sofa Cushions, Music Portfolios, 
Poe! 


supeer Panerae, Persian Rugs, Wall 


kets, Carriage Rugs, Ohair back Covers, Towel poets, Perfume 


ts, Tidy Designs, Flower Pot Covers, Lamp Shades, Needie Cases, Watch Cases, Fancy Work Bags, 
Catch-alls, Match Safes, = = Giase Pockets, Collar Boxes, Chair Bolsters, Umbrella Cases, School Bags, 


Patch-work Designs, 


Tricot and Burlape, Wood Raskets, Commodes, Bibs, Glove 


for 
Cnses, Air Cation, Gypeey Tables, Hair Receivers, Paper Weights, Table Mats, Night-dress Cases, 8 
Rage, Needle Rooks, Jews) Boxes, Door Mets, Knitted Jackets, Bottle Cases, Paper Racks Pillow Fhams 
Heir Pin Molders, Floss Winders, Mosaic Window Bbades, Book Marks, and every design in fancy work 
a indy ~s desire th eek the Ro wy od of over 400, 


Every lady wi 
directions with each 


te book a useful companion and lavalaable te all whe love famey work. Plain 


Jenny dune in her thie hook, says: “* The pee volume does not pretend to furnish the 


theory or practice of the b “che Needie work but | 


variety of exeeliont 
ever before been 


gel yout back Wrens 


does alm to supply within Its compass a grenier 
oe or dress or household decoration—than have 


a he BURT ‘osedeng 105 John Street, New Yori. 
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PRICE, ir Ts ACENTS 
Only $10.00, a at: smearsergees. 


WITH FOUR TUNES, ‘ f ‘ lehotr’,. Send for our Cata- 
logue, and state you 


Plays evervthing. . 
How Suaste fovaianed ir j ‘ . / Wish to act as agent. 
. ¥ vied 5 " Automatic Instrn- 


ANY BODY, " ‘ i] ments, 55,86, 87,85, 
without the rig test : oh ee + up to B25. 
knowledge of Musie ¥ : ‘ nv 

ean PL AY ¥?. s , : ae == In ordering Music 
ra ; - MAA 5 2 for this style, always 
LENGTH, - I2\in. Se Soe ee ve > state It Is for 
WIDTH, - % * Fegan ee Ue Sak" =r. eZ 
ij Satine ? THE 


HEIGHT 0 ” Be Fr ore, ee 
eee ee ~~ «(MUSICAL ‘CASKET. 


WEIGHT, BOXED, 10 Iba 


OVER 80,000 OF OUR yay LL NOW IN USE, 


and among the many uses for which it stands prominent are the fo lowing 
Fiest.—A* a musical instrament for the home and firesi } it enables all thase who love music, but who cannot 
equiar organ or piano, to play and cultivate their musical aste,as well as afford enjoyment to friends. 
tn Christian families, the advantage of having an Instrament t! ut ean play hymn tune . can be* 
pertorme lupon by any one, makes the Musical Casket almost a necessity, every ( ian family should have « 
Third, —T teach young children tune and time, to inetill in them a taste and lowe for music, ne shit r like it ha 
been invented, fora child withoutany musical knowledge can play it, and its cheapness p nous it within the reach « 
Fourth.—T» firnish music for evening parties and social gatherings 
Our Instruments possess : 1et—Volume and purity of tone; S4&—Simplicity of construction ; Bd-—The 
mechaoleal contrivance for sustaining a note or chord; 4¢h—The beautiful and richly demgned case, the music 
rolls being enc ied in the Instrument, which resembles a Ladies’ Jowel Case 


THE MECHANICAL ORCUINETTE COMPANY, 


totwern 12th & 13th Sta, 831 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Fall-Site, THE UNIVERSAL BATH, Vagos & Water, 3 Christmas and New Year Cards. Largest 
&e iu ove \\ a Q ‘Ch (| Variety, lowest prices 100 Gents’ New Year 
"2 Calling Carda, or 100 Ladies’ New Year Recep- 
tion Cards, $1.00, Equal’ to engraved cards, Please send 

Many long in wee, Old address on postal for lists and prices, NATIONAL CARD 


" y renewed, 
Bend for Cirewlars, E, 3, KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, Mich. { WORKS, New Haven, Conn 


1G PAY to sell our Household Articles, 2 pomegend gs Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, nameon, 10c., 13 pks- 
Ba ' 10c. UNION NOVEL TY 00., Castile, N } , Prizes given E. Dp. Gilbert, P. M., Higgs inium, Ct. 


LOT'S The favorite Numbers for Ladies’ ] 
use, No. 170 (Ladies’ Pen) and No. 
ae PENS. 303 (Victoria Pen) sold by all deal- 


Geta themes, Galle tans n, (878. ers throughout the World. 
————— | —- AS SCRAP BOOK PACK. 


The CAL! APH or Put up exprestly fur Card Colivctors, Contains 50 Ele- 
Perfect Writiae Machine. | gant Large Chromo Advertisi: g Cards, All the new de- 
pert durable: 6 master. | Meme compete Se sets, embrac ing Gold, Sliver, ar id diffe: - 











a ent bright-colored tints, ete. Price by mail, post-paid, 2 
ae HALLOCKWWinsted£Lt = cents. Address, Cuas. TOLLNER, Jr, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“ YI ¥e var —— 
aw INVENTION T rit 98s, Raf IStA diy By ‘ 
frase ta : ° MIR 


scenes, lilies of the valley, bm pried 
ea, dee, 





gems, landscapes, mi r 
Gasdes all new styles, fr nl . Get 
apa club of 15 names and send $1.50 in 
reg ered letter & wo w send you thts 
Rol a Oe ys ee sian Diamond 

If youere 


IVES & 70., ire the meenay. 
New Haven, Cena. -_ Address CLINTON BROS. % ‘CO., "Clintonville, Com, 


STORY,1870 LEFT HOME 


i, eu are in need of an Organ for your PARLOUR, 

3E, CHURCH or SABBATH SCHOOL or for 

HOLIDAY, BIRTHDAY or WEDDING PEESENT order 

Beatty's Best" 2T Stop Keethove a Urgana, Dow 

ready for 146, Price, with Bench, book, &c, 6260.00 

t eq com and variety of music the largest $10.000 ( hu:eh Pipe Organ. 
Zee can't buy an Organ or Piano now, welte reasons why. I want to hear from you anyway. 
sitore Welcome; Free Coach meets trains, Largest Worksinthe Werld, occupying 18 acres. 
000 instruments always in p pooess of manafacture, at ee one every 7 minutes, 880 Electric 
hts. 69" Address or Call upon DANIsL e Be ¥, Washington, New Jersey. 





* in Confederate Tonfederaie Woney seat Tor 25¢. %e. 500 Foreigr m | cMPL of Imitation Stained Glass, 10c. Easily 
applied to glass already in chure hes, 
o 


Stamps, 25e. List showing price paid for Old 
I8¢ ite, J CRAY TON, Anderson, 8. C. 

50 New Enameled € hromeC ards for 1884, name on, 10c. 

Prize with 8 packs.- POTTER & Co., Montowese, Ct. 


Extra Fine Chromos. no 2alike, name on, l0c. 12 pks, 


l96 20mes, stores, Circulars free. AGENTS’ HERALD, Phila., Pa. 
re heartgold ring, $1. O.A, Brainard, Higganum,Ct. 
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OVER 300, 000 IN IN ACTUAL USE 
g _ ACENTS WANTED. 
Win wash wit chalets i A Talla A 3s 


Clothes than ros ped 
coy manufacturer wv produce 


avery Machi crete a aes. 
cod Satiafaction 


Washor that cas be dem secrets La 

t ub nee ow Wringer, ~ 5 ip any et 

icon, galvanized, and ea wilt outinas any two wooden 
machines, Agents wanes. Soe 

tory. Our agentaallover 

from $75 to ®200 per month. th mw 
Bample to agenta, 83. Kiso cur oslebeeked 


KEYSTONE, WRINGERS AT LOWEST, WHOLESALE PRICES, 
FREE TO ALLI : 


This Elegant poar Sheil Hepkiace 
and Pair of Bracelets 


Denn r Among the many beau 

be bMaEE, tif! noveliion lavely hm 
ported from Paria are the 
beautiful Peart Sheil 
Neokiace and pair of 
Hiraceleta here llustra 
o ted. (ur out shows the 
m Goods upona & 
duced roale, an 
B only, end conveys 
faint idea of the 
able beauty aud ete 
m of those very dee 
y goods, They are com 

posed of a large number 
of beautiful Pearl Shella, 
hently joined together. 
They are vory beautiful, 
are becoming very fash- 
lonable, aud there te 
howt them te 

































HIT STANDS AT THE HEAD. 


er i 


DOMESTIC 






eipteter. 





4S hothing 
teruieh of wear out 
® Kvery lady ought have 
one of there bexutiful 
Keoklnces and a pair of 
Braceiem, avd we will 
now tell you how you can obtato them Free 
ofcont, We publich « moet charming Diwe- 


EWING MACHIN 


WiTH WOODWORK 
: ~NEW ATTACHMENTS, 
Pinestos at Hows, the elrouletion of which 


we are ambitions to Increase & 100,000 with- “ 

te the pext t e 
thle we How me 
liberal offer! Upe 
five Cewwte % ge 
postal note) we will fond =e Fireside 
a tome fer Three Montha, and to 
wery eubeoriber we will also eend, Pree 
end post-patd, the “heawey ul Pearl @hell Necklace and 
Pate of Braccleta above described, Remember, the Necklace 
avd Hracelets cost yo Pothing-— they are sent free, as a premian 
with the paper, Tue Freese at Howe te @ mammoth lilue 
ied paper contaluing fn everrs iseue 16 pages, 64 columne, of 
Oost reading matic im@ #erinl aF 


Wehe hes 
“MOMs Ca — re 
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short stortes, 





«, history, blegraphy, wit and 
. *hteriain and inetruct every 





‘ 
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. ven, poems, useful kr 

! vor, and everything to 

member of the family, You will be delighted with it, as well ee | 
with the elegant and valuable premiums, This te undoubtedly 
‘ 

' 





PP fan” 





e mostliberal offer ever made by any reliable publisher, aud 
wily can afford to mire it Beery aubeoriber te guaranteed 
re than three times the waiue ef money sent, and Y you are 
not perfectly atlas d we will cheerfully refund the amount, As | SE W | Nie 
to our reliability, we refer to the publisher of any wewsepaper in : 
Kew York, likewise to the Commeretal Agencies, os We are an 






old-cetabliahed house. weil known to be re ». Five subsorip | <4 

tions and five sew of the Promiama will be sent fw we 81,00; ttlar. - Ry 
fore by getting four of your friends to rend wil yeu, fou wil Ss Vo lH \ 
seoure your own free Address, F, | LUPTON, Pon. | 7 

lieher, 87 Park luce, Hew Y rk. ay 





Magic Lanterns Outdone by Polyopticon, Beyeresteg Bo 


Photographa, prints draw! ngs,coins, pleture carde in all 

their ont m9 The works ot a wate eh in “hoden. in fact any & d ay, eh L Nat Loic 
object cast Upon wall or canvas, magnified to any d rpame uted with Natu 
ameter to four feet. P hotographa enlarged to life a'ze 

or reduced, Suitable for Sunday Schools phowersp®. 

ers, lecturers, artiste, card collectors, Fiegant holi 


a , . 
Elegant vogoratiy Bogus 14 
2 sultable 


lowers We 














present; nota toy, but a practical and substantial arti CuPERFLUOUS HAIR. Madame Wambold's Specific 


ele, equal in ita © paves to expensive magic lanterns, 
MaJled free for $250, with 200 pictures. Thousands sold Juring the skin. Send forac 


and everybody delighted MONUMENTAL NOY- 
ELTY 0. au Ww est Baltimore street. Ballimore. Ma 96 West Springfield Street, Boston, Mass. 








rmanently removes Supertuons Hair without in- 
reular. Madame Wambold, 
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THE MARVELLOUS WEBBER SINGING DOLL. 


= 
A MECHANICAL WONDER. — Lact 
Jour we fret iulroduced this CHARMING NOVELTY tothe 
Fontan of America, and it is safe to assert that no 
~~ Gan ined attained euch Linmediate popularity, 
A ly aware of ite merit we pad thousands of 
Jolla rendy for the Holiday trade, por wighatarntinng 
wae h the tupply wna exhausted early in Decembe 
hundreds of children * ho came to our Blore were 
disappointed. We have been accumulating stock 101 
thé pust nine months, and shall endeavor tia year to 
fillall orders the slay of receipt, "The Doll has 
been improved In every Way, since lant 
ear. T stead of the etiff German bony fa in all 
Eaported Jolla, our Dollhas an AMER 
o with Ha joints, so that it wil 
iy in an he arm ts of 
id withseparate tigers here are positively 
ever putina Doll, They are of graceful 
,and mich betterand nore expensively 
made thon the beat ipported bodies whieh they will out 
wearmany times Phe Waxen Heads with long 
halp ore. of the beat French and German make, 
rlally for this Doll, and the % areas beautiful as llie, Ce 
hair, beautiful eyes, and delicately tinted cheek We 
consider them the finest Doll's Heads ever MK -— into 
this country, and thot without the Wenderful Singing At 
tachment THE DOLL ALONE 14 WELL WORTH THE ENTING Prick 
TUE RINGING ATTACHMENT Ia Concealed within the body, It ts one 
of the most ingenious inventions of the age. [ta shape and location 
areshown in (he neht-hand engraving. Itisa Perfect Musical in« 
trumont, finely made, not liable to get out of order, and so arranged 
fh ALGht pressure ¢ wneenthe Doll to alr i” One Of the following naira: 
lome, inert HI me,” Greenville,” * \/ want to be an AMS, “There ts a 
lappy, Land," © Sweet Bye and Bye " “Bonnie Doon,” “How ean J leave 
BO Sono Av *Thou, Thou teton ve (Ge Be an), “ Frohe 
"(German muy iy i ‘Aye ” Bho da,” Buy a Broom,” “ ¢ Doo- 
coming Ay re’ y the Rue," * God bl lene the Ytnce of, Wales mn” 4, Does 
‘al a ow aClock? da Sona, meal Summer,” Joyful Message, 
(German), “Old ho Mh sat Home . ‘op Goes the Weasel, 1 ee man vf 
(German), “ &/ecp my Child’’ (German), * When Ja little Bird,’ wiles 
Empty,” “God mve the Queen.” Walking and talkin dolls nave ong 
been nivide, bot they are expensive, soon out of order, and do not aeons the 
FA little onca i if the pleasure and entertainment the At our Wonderful 
~ont ing Bahl does. which Is the Greatest Nowelty in CHILDREN A 
TOYS EVER PRODUCED, ar isthe most beautiful ond appropriate present that can be made to a ghia ean faenieh three 
tices, Na. 2, 22 inches hig orice No. &, 94 inches high, larger head, price @3.835. No. i, 26 inches higi., 
OUR BEST DOLL, price 4 car These Prices Include Hoxing. All three sizes are equally perfect and com- 
ad b y 


> ."3INOH AUBAZ NI 
VNNOG VIWIdd Y,, 


lete, bat the larger the broth thee dar ger the al ngring attachment, ar etter send, Bent to any adidfers on reecipt 
Five embrotdercd Ch tae Sic. extra. Tre Trapt seurrisep, ldresa all Grier to THE Me Asm A. 
pL Dy i Ps ORGAN ©CO,No, 57 Washt>gton Street, in Mass... U. 
> COSTUMES for the ¢dolis with underelothing lace (rimmed, jflnely made, 91.00 fo 5.00 extra. 


. I c URE FITS! (@ BIGGES! THING OUP sew." 
New) E. NASON & CO., 120 Fulton Street, New Y rh 
Shem tor @ Terms and ® cuttit 


on l eay cure 1 do not mean merely to stop ; : a week in your own town, 
time and then have them return again, I mean a radical cure. . \ 
J have made the disease of FITS, EPILEVSY or FALLING free. Address H. Haiter & Co., Portland, r 
BICKNESS a life) ovedy 4 ty pomeey So oure WwW N Male or female agents Lo *e il 
the worst cases. Because others have failed ls no reason for 
not now receiving acure, Sendat once for a treatise and a A lurkish Rug Patierns, “ 
Free Bottle of my infallible remedy, Give Express and Post Address E. FROST & CO., Biddefor« e€ 
Office. It cosets you nothing for a trial, and I will cure you, 
Address Dr, 1. @, ROOT, 185 Pearl Bt. New York. FREI DEE Gr EAE OS Bs Me - 
| From 75 cont: to $166, A egg gs Bows 
i<* bevel yy ards, designs for 1884. | package of 65 vartetios of 1@ cent 
, »@ Chromo Carde with pame | blank carda, 10 cents, Printers’ Oper e u WATRON 
Instruction Book, 15 cents, 19 Murray ., New York. 


hb, Ai B50, Quickest returns, Giveuse REVOLVERS. Catalogues free Address 
a 3 order. Clinton & Co, North Haven, Ou N Great Western Guw Works, Pittsburg, Pa 


Eanwe Fancy Advertising Cards, all gold, no $20": per day at home, Samples worth $5 ae 
50: two p alike, 80 cu. CARDOO, , Montpelier, V — 4p ddress Stinson & Co., Portland, N 


on Latest ot. Agents eny: “Your cards 
soll beat,’” Large Bax ple Reok and full 
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cantarticles o! 
To obtain your ous 
"we will orward, ‘POSTA OF PA 
ant will engrave your initi 
ha kW EAM tain am actual ian and rely om A 
Ring with AW out throws ow : 
ay +. arart! Ny — = are eaposed vi w: ™ 4 t, Tenas or Garnet, gpTA 
No. 4, 7 mt 160 sesive ri 


£0 of | meee Ouse Ae 
Call on or address 


0. 
thout in- Re’ 8S tee cea wel 
Vainbold, givand your hacer, abet otk numpe sertittt foe ee ow Yorke 
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50 CENTS 


PER PAIR. 


SHOULD BE WITHOUT THEM. 


pas They regulate the circulation of the entire 
body, prevent Cold Feet and all troubles arising 
from imperfect circulation, cure RurvuMatisM of 
Freer and all kindred troubles. Absolutely 
prevent Cotps and Coveus. Insoles for Ladies are 
very thin. Made to fit any shoe. Sold by all 
Druggists and Shoe Dealers, or sent by mail, post- 
pail. 50 cents per pair. 


WILSONIA MAGNETIC APPLIANCE CO., 





826 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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~ GONSUMPTION. 


have a positive remedy for the abuve disease; Py f. 
‘abe thousands of cases of the worst kind and ot k ong 
standing have been cured. Indeed, ets $1. faith 
in its e cacy, that I will send TWO BOTT E, to 
gether with a VALUABLE yw be eh on ie bah to 


sufferer. Give E dP. O. add 
ee ee. Die T. &. BLOOUM, 1a Pearl Bt, New York. 


- WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDGED 


In Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 

















THE STANDARD. 

CE Webster—it has 118,000 Words, 
a New Biographical Dictionary 
and 3000 Engravings. 

TH Standard in the Gov't Printing Office. 
32,000 copies in Public Schools. 

Sale 20 to 1 of any other series. 


BEST HOLIDAY CIFT 


Always acceptable to Pastor, Parent, 
Teacher, Child or Friend; for Holiday, Birth- 
day, Wedding, or any other occasion, 

“A LIBRARY IN ITSELF.” 

The latest edition,in the quantity of matter it 
contains, is believ« d to be the largest volume 
published. It has 3000 more Words in its vo- 
cabulary than are found in any other Am. Dict'y, 
and nearly 3 times the number of Engravings. 
G.&C. MERBIAM &CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


iF YOU WANT 


“The most popular and sat- 
isfactory Corect as regards 
Health, Comfort and Ele- 
gance of Form,” be eure 
and get 


| Madame Foy’s Improved 


gx ur-~wied 
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1 SKIRT SUPPORTER. 


It is particularly adapted 
SY to the of sent style of dress. 
Puce © n $1. as sale y Hameo 
ers. ce by ma N 
_& CO., New Haven, Conn! 







© any suffering with Catarrh or Bron- 
chitis who earnestly desire relief, | can 
furnish a means of serene ens Pes- 






tors, Lawyers, Ministers, Business-men. 
Address Rev. T. P. CHILDS, Troy, Ohio. 


50 Beautiful I Imported Chrono 
Cards with name in fancy type, 160. 
This pack includes all the latest, best 
and moat mlaretyioneve: issued. 
31 packs and this Beaatiful Seal Ring for 
$1. Get t0 of your friends to send with 
you and vy ap own, pe and an 


im 
ROY AL CARD ¢ Oo SNOMTHPORD, Ce © ON’ N. 


WANTED for the History of Chris 
AGE! S tianity, by Abbott. A grand Charce 

A $4 book atthe popular price of $1 7 
Liberal terms. The religious pur mention it as one 
of the few great religious works o! the world. Greater 
success never known by agents. Terms free. STINSON 


& Co., Publishers, Portland, Maine. 
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